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MYSTICS. 


BY KATHERINE CECIL THURSTON. 


CHAPTER I. 


OF all the sensations to 
which the human mind is a 
prey, there is none so powerful 
in its finality, so chilling in its 
sense of an impending event, 
as the knowledge that Death— 
grim, implacable Death — has 
cast his shadow on a life that 
custom and circumstance have 
rendered familiar. Whatever 
the personal feeling may be,— 
whether dismay, despair, or 
relief,—no man or woman can 
watch that advancing shadow 
without a quailing at the heart, 
an individual shrinking from 
the terrible, natural mystery 
that we must all face in turn 
—each for himself and each 
alone. 


In a gaunt house on the 
loneliest point where the Scot- 
tish coast overlooks the Irish 
Sea, John Henderson was 
watching his uncle die. In the 
plain whitewashed room where 
the sick man lay, a fire was 
burning, and a couple of oil- 
lamps shed a comfortable glow; 
but outside, the wind roared 
inland from the shore, and the 
rain splashed in furious showers 
against the windows of the 
house. It was a night of 
tumult and darkness; but 
neither the old man who lay 
waiting for his end, nor the 
young man who watched that 
end approaching, gave any 
heed to the turmoil of the 
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elements. Each was self- 
engrossed. 

Except for an _ occasional 
rasping cough or a slow in- 
drawn breath, no sign came 
from the small iron bedstead 
on which the dying man lay. 
His hard emaciated face was 
set in an impenetrable mask ; 
his glazed eyes were fixed im- 
movably on a distant portion of 
the ceiling ; and his hands lay 
clasped upon his breast, cover- 
ing some object that depended 
from his neck. 

He had lain thus since the 
doctor from the neighbouring 
town had braved the rising 
storm and ridden over to see 
him in the fall of the evening ; 
and no accentuation of the gale 
that lashed the house, no in- 
crease in the roar of the ocean 
three hundred yards away, 
had power to interrupt his 
lethargy. 

In curious contrast was the 
expression that marked his 
nephew’s face. An _ extra- 
ordinary, suppressed energy 
was visible in every line of 
John Henderson’s body as he 
sat crouching over the fire ; and 
a look of irrepressible excite- 
ment smouldered in the eyes 
that gazed into the glowing 
coals. He was barely twenty- 
three years old, but the self- 
control that comes from endur- 
ance and privation sat unmis- 
takably on his knitted brows 
and closed lipss He was 
neither handsome of feature 
nor graceful of figure, yet there 
was something more striking 
and interesting than either 
grace or beauty in the strong 
youthful form and the strong 
intelligent face. For a long 
time he retained his crouching 
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seat on the wooden stool that 
stood before the hearth; then 
at last the activity at work 
within his mind made further 
inaction intolerable. He rose 
and turned towards the bed. 

The dying man lay mo- 
tionless, awaiting the final 
summons with that aloofness 
that suggests a spirit already 
partially extricated from its 
covering of flesh. His glassy 
eyes were still fixed and im- 
movable, save for an occa- 
sional twitching of the eyelids ; 
his pallid lips were drawn back 
from his strong prominent 
teeth; and the skin about his 
temples looked shrivelled and 
sallow. The doctor’s parting 
words came sharply to the 
younger man’s mind. 

“Sit still and watch him— 
you can do no more.” 

He reiterated this injunction 
many times, mentally, as he 
stood contemplating the man 
who for seven interminable 
years had ruled, repressed, and 
worked him as he might have 
worked a well - constructed 
manageable machine; and a 
sudden rush of joy, of freedom 
and recompense, flooded his 
heart and set his pulses throb- 


bing. He momentarily lost 
sight of the grim shadow 
hovering over the house. The 
sense of emancipation rose 


tumultuously, overruling even 
the immense solemnity of ap- 
proaching death. 

John Henderson had known 
little of the easy, pleasant 
paths of life, carpeted by 
wealth and sheltered by influ- 
ence. His most childish and 
distant recollections carried 
him back to days of anxious 
poverty. His father, the elder 
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son of a wealthy Scotch land- 
owner, had quarrelled with his 
father and, at the age of 
twenty, left his home, disin- 
herited in favour of his younger 
brother. Possessed of a pecul- 
iar temperament — passionate, 
headstrong, dogged in his re- 
solves, he had shaken the dust 
of Scotland from his feet; 
sworn never to be beholden to 
either father or brother for the 
fraction of a penny; and had 
gone out into the world to seek 
his fortune. But the fortune 
had been far to seek. For 
years he followed the sea, 
for years he toiled on land; 
but in every undertaking fail- 
ure stalked him. Finally, at 
the age of forty-five, he touched 
success for the first time. 
He fell in love and found his 
love returned! But here again 
the irony of fate was constant 
in its pursuit. The object of 
his choice was the daughter of 
an artist—a man as well con- 
nected, as needy, as entirely 
unfortunate as he himself. 

But love at forty-five is 
sometimes as blind as love at 
twenty. With an improvid- 
ence that belied his nationality, 
Alick Henderson married, after 
a courtship as brief as it was 
happy. For a year he shared 
the haphazard life of his wife 
and father-in-law, then Nature 
saw fit to alter the small 
ménage. The artist died, and 
almost at the same time little 
John was born. 

With the coming of the 
child, Henderson conceived 
@ new impetus, and also a 
new sense of bitterness and 
self- reproach. A homeless 
failure may tramp the face of 
the earth and feel no shame; 
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but the unsuccessful man who 
is a husband and a father 
moves, as it were, upon a dif- 
ferent plane. He has ties— 
responsibilities—something for 
which he must answer to him- 
self. 

There is something pathetic 
in the picture of a man setting 
forth at forty-six to conquer 
the world anew; and its grim 
futility is not good to look 
upon. Henderson had failed 
for himself, and he failed 
equally for others. The years 
that followed his marriage 
were but the unwinding of a 
pitifully old story. Before his 
boy was ten years old, he had 
run the gamut of humiliation ; 
he had done everything that 
the pinch of poverty could de- 
mand, except apply for aid to 
his brother Andrew. This, even 
the faithful patient wife, who 
stood staunch in all his trials, 
never dared to suggest. 

In this atmosphere it was, 
that John learned to look on 
life. A naturally high-spirited 
and courageous child, he 
gradually fell under that spell 
of premature understanding 
that is the portion of a mind 
forced too soon to realise the 
significance of ways and means. 
Day by day his serious eyes 
grew to comprehend the lines 
that marked his mother’s be- 
loved face ; to know the cost at 
which his own education, his 
own wants, were supplied by 
the tired, silent father who, 
despite his shabby clothes and 
prematurely broken air, seemed 
perpetually to move in the 
glamour of a past romance. 
And gradually, steadily, pas- 
sionately, as these things came 
home to him, there grew up in 
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his youthful mind a desire to 
compensate by his own future 
for the struggle he daily wit- 
nessed. 

Many were the nights when 
—his lessons for the next day 
finished, and his father away 
at one of the many precarious 
tasks that kept the household 
together—he would draw close 
to his mother, as she sat indus- 
triously sewing, and beg her 
for the hundredth time to re- 
count the story of the grim 
Scotch home where his father 
had lost his birthright ; of the 
stern old grandfather who had 
died inexorably unforgiving ; 
of the unknown uncle of whom 
rumour told many eccentric 
stories. And, roused by the 
recital, his boyish face would 
flush, his boyish mind leap for- 
ward towards the future. 

“Twill all come 
mother!” he would 
“twill all come back! 
win it back!” 

And with a sobbing laugh, 
his mother would drop her sew- 
ing and draw him to her heart 
in a sudden yearning of love 
and pride. 

In such surroundings and in 
such an atmosphere he passed 
sixteen years; then the first 
upheaval of his life took place. 
His father died. 

His first recollection—when 
the terrible necessities of the 
event were past, and his own 
grief and consternation had 
partially subsided — was the 
remembrance of his mother 
calling him to her room; of her 
kissing him, crying over him, 
and telling him of the resolve 
she had taken to write and 
make known his existence to 
his uncle in Scotland. 


back, 
cry ; 
Vi 
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The confession at first over- 
whelmed him. His own pride, 
his sense of loyalty to his 
father’s memory, prompted him 
to cry out against the idea 
as against a sacrilege. Then 
slowly his boyish, immature 
mind grasped something of the 
nobility that prompted the 
decision—something of the in- 
expressible love that counted 
sentiment and personal dignity 
as nothing beside his own 
future; and in a passion of 
gratitude he flung his arms 
about his mother, repeating 
the old childish vows with a 
new and deeper force. 

So the letter to Scotland was 
despatched, and a time of sharp 
suspense followed for mother 
and son. Then, one never-to- 
be-forgotten day, the answer 
arrived. 

Andrew Henderson wrote 
unemotionally. He expressed 
formal regret for his brother’s 
death, but evinced no interest 
in his sister-in-law’s position. 
He briefly described himself as 
living an isolated life in a 
small house on the sea-coast, 
a dozen miles from the family 
home, which had remained 
untenanted since his father’s 
death. He admitted that with 
advancing years the duties of 
life had begun to weigh upon 
him, diverting his mind and 
time from the graver pursuits 
to which his life was devoted ; 
finally, he grudgingly suggested 
that, should his nephew care to 
undertake the duties of sec- 
retary at a salary of sixty 
pounds a-year, he might find 
a home with him. 

The immediate feeling that 
followed the reading of the 
letter was fraught with chill- 
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ing disappointment. On the 
moment, pride again asserted 
itself, urging a swift refusal of 
the rich man’s proposal ; then 
once more the patience that 
had kept Mrs Henderson brave 
and sweet-tempered during 
seventeen years of wearing 
poverty made itself felt. All 
thought of personal grievance 
faded from her mind, as she 
gently pointed out the urgent 
necessity of John’s being seen 
and known by this uncle, 
whose only relation and os- 
tensible heir he was. She 
talked for long, wisely and 
kindly—as mothers talk out 
of the unselfish fulness of their 
hearts—and with every word 
the golden castles of her im- 
agination rose tower on tower 
to form the citadel in which 
her son was to reign supreme. 

So wisely and so lovingly 
did she talk that she persuaded 
not only the boy, but herself, 
into the belief that he had but 
to reach Scotland to make his 
inheritance sure; and before 
the day closed she wrote to 
Andrew Henderson accepting 
his offer. A week later the 
whole light of her life went 
out, as she watched the train 
steam out of the station, carry- 
ing John northwards. 

Upon the days that followed 
his arrival in Scotland there 
is no need to dwell. He came 
‘as a stranger, and as a stranger 
he was introduced by his uncle 
to the routine of work expected 
of him. No mention was made 
of his recent loss, no sugges- 
tion was given that his mother 
should make her double be- 
reavement easier by visits to 
her son. Whatever of hope 
or sentiment he had brought 
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with him, he was left to de- 
stroy or smother as best he 
could. 

The first week resolved itself 
into one round of boyish home- 
sickness and desolation; then 
gradually, as the marvellous 
healing properties of youth 
began to stir, a new feeling 
awakened in his mind—a sense 
of curiosity concerning the 
strange old man whom fate, by 
a twist of the wheel, had made 
the arbiter of his life. Even 
to one so young and inex- 
perienced, it was impossible to 
know Andrew Henderson and 
not to feel that some strange 
peculiarity set him apart from 
other men. In his ascetic 
face, in his large light-blue 
eyes, in his extraordinary air 
of abstraction and aloofness 
from mundane things, there 
was something that fascinated 
and repelled; and with a won- 
dering interest the boy studied 
these things, trying in his un- 
formed way to reconcile them 
with his narrow experience of 
human nature. 

For many weeks he sought 
without success for some key 
to the attitude of this new- 
found relative. Then one eve- 
ning — when solution seemed 
least near—the key, meta- 
phorically speaking, fell at his 
feet. 

Returning home from a 
ramble over the headland, his 
observant eye was caught by 
the sight of a narrow foot- 
track that, crossing the main 
pathway of the cliff, wound 
steeply upward and seemingly 
lost itself in a tangle of gorse 
and bracken. Stirred by a 
boyish desire for exploration, 
he paused, turned into this ob- 
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secure track, and incontinently 
began its ascent. 

For some hundreds of yards it 
led upwards in a sharp incline ; 
and with its added steepness 
the ardour of the explorer 
warmed. With impetuous 
haste he climbed the last dozen 
yards ; then, as the anticipated 
summit was reached, he halted 
in abrupt, dismayed surprise. 
With alarming suddenness 
the land broke off short, dis- 
closing a deep gap or fissure, 
carpeted with. heather and 
surrounded by natural pro- 
tecting walls of rock, in the 
centre of which was set a 
miniature chapel built of black 
marble, 

At sight of the little edifice 
he thrilled with adventurous 
surprise. There was something 
mysterious, something almost 
fine, in the sight of the small 
temple, with the setting sun 
gleaming on its solid black 
walls, its low massive door and 
round window of thick stained 
glass. He leaned out over the 
shelving rock, staring down 
upon it with wide astonished 
eyes; then the natural instinct 
of the boy overtopped every 
other feeling. With a quick 
movement of excitement and ex- 
pectation he began to descend 
into the hollow. 

But though he walked round 
the little building a dozen 
times, shook the heavy door, 
and peered ineffectually into 
the opaque window, nothing 
rewarded his curiosity; and 
after half an hour of diligent 
endeavour he was compelled to 
return home no wiser than 
when he had first stood on the 
summit of the path and looked 
down into the rocky cleft. 


The Mystics. 
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All that evening, however, 
the thought of his discovery 
remained with him. At the 
eight -o’clock supper of por- 
ridge, vegetables, and fruit 
which he shared with his uncle, 
he chafed under the silence of 
his companion and the air of 
calm indifference that the 
whitewashed room, with its 
oak-raftered ceiling, seemed to 
convey ; and it was with a sigh 
of satisfaction that he rose from 
table and bade his uncle a 
formal good-night. 

With the same suggestion of 
relief he watched the old man 
light his candle and ascend the 
bare stairs to his own room; 
then, prompted by the impulse 
he never neglected, he went 
into the study to write the daily 
letter that made his mother’s 
existence bearable. 

He wrote for nearly an hour, 
omitting no detail of the even- 
ing’s discovery. Then, as he 
closed and sealed the letter, a 
clock on the mantelpiece struck 
ten. The sound had an oddly 
hollow and chilly effect in the 
bare carpetless room, and un- 
consciously he raised his head 
and glanced about him. His 
ideas, still stirred by his ad- 
venture, were more prone than 
usual to the suggestion of out- 
ward things, and for almost 
the first time since his arrival 
he felt drawn to study his 
intimate surroundings. With 
a new curiosity he let his eyes 
wander from the severe book- 
shelves to the ugly iron safe 
that stood in the most promin- 
ent position in the room; and 
from this safe his glance turned 
to the revolving bookcase placed 
by his uncle’s favourite chair, 
in which lay the volumes that 
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were in daily use. Following 
an impulse he had never previ- 
ously been conscious of, he 
crossed the room, and drawing 
three books at haphazard from 
the case, studied their titles. 

‘The Indissoluble Essence,’ 
he read. ‘The Soul in Relation 
to the Human Mind.’ ‘The 
Mystic Influence.’ 

He stood for a space gazing 
at the sombre covers, but mak- 
ing no attempt to dip into their 
pages; then a look of compre- 
hension sprang into his eyes. 
The puzzling marble chapel 
took on a new and more 
personal meaning. With a 
quick gesture he thrust the 
books back into their place, 
extinguished the lamp, and 
softly left the room. Gaining 
the hall, he did not turn to- 
wards the stairs; but, tip- 
toeing to the table, picked up 


his cap, crossed the hall 
noiselessly, and opened the 
outer door. 


The warmth of the August 
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day was still heavy on the air 
as he stepped into the open; 
a great copper-coloured moon 
hung low over the sea, and a 
soft filmy haze lay on both 
land and water. Without hesi- 
tation he turned into the cliff 
path, and followed it until his 
expectant eyes caught the in- 
distinct foot-track that he had 
discovered earlier in the even- 
ing. With the same decision, 
the same suggestion of antici- 
pation, he stepped rapidly for- 
ward and once more began 
the sharp ascent. 

The impetus of his curiosity 
carried him forward, he mount- 
ed the path in hot haste; then, 
as he gained the summit, he 
halted again, but in new sur- 
prise. In the hazy mellow 
moonlight the small black 
building stood out smooth and 
dark as on his previous visit, 
but from the round stained- 
glass window a flood of light— 
crimson, rose-colour, and gold 
—poured out into the night. 


CHAPTER II. 


In the first moment of as- 
tonishment John stood motion- 
less, his gaze riveted on the 
glow of colour that poured 
through the window upon the 
rocks and heather of the cleft. 
Then, as he continued to stand 
with widely opened eyes, an- 
other surprise was sprung upon 
him. The door of the chapel 
opened, and the figure of his 
uncle—long since supposed to 
be sleeping tranquilly in his 
own room — showed tall and 
angular in the aperture. 

From John’s position, the 
open door and the lighted 


interior of the little edifice 
were distinctly visible; and in 
one glance he saw his uncle’s 
silhouetted figure, and behind 
it a bare space some dozen 
feet square, lined on _ floor 
and walls with sections of 
marble alternately black and 
white. From the ceiling of 
this chamber depended an 
octagonal symbol in polished 
metal, and close by the door 
eight wax candles flickered 
slightly in the faint stir of 
air. But his astonished and 
inquisitive eyes had barely be- 
come aware of these details 
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when Andrew Henderson turned 
towards the circular sconce in 
which the candles were set and 
began to extinguish them one 
by one. As the light died he 
stepped forward, and John 
drew back sharply ; but at his 
movement a stone, loosened by 
his heel, went rolling down 
into the hollow; and a mo- 
ment later his uncle, glancing 
up, saw his figure outlined 
against the luminous sky. 

What the outcome of the 
incident would have been on 
any other occasion it is diffi- 
cult to say. As it was, the 
moment was propitious. Old 
Henderson, surprised in an 
instant of exaltation, was 
pleased to put his own nar- 
row, superstitious construc- 
tion on the boy’s appearance. 
Labouring under an abnormal 
excitement, he showed no re- 
sentment at the fact of being 
spied upon; but calling John 
to him, ordered him to walk 
home beside him across the 
cliff. 

Never was walk so strange 
—never were companions 80 
ill-matched as the two who 
threaded their way back over 
the headland. Andrew Hen- 
derson walked first, talking 
all the time in a jargon, 
addressed partly to the boy, 
partly to himself, in which 
mysticism was oddly tangled 
with a confusion of crazy 
theories and beliefs: behind 
came John, half fascinated 
and wholly bewildered by the 
medley of words that poured 
out upon the night. 

On reaching the house, the 
old man became _ suddenly 
silent again, falling back as 
if by habit into the morose 
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absorption that marked his 
daily life; but as he turned 
to mount the stairs to his own 
room, he paused, and his curi- 
ous light-blue eyes travelled 
over his nephew’s face. 

“Good night!” he said. 
“You make a good listener.” 

And John —still confused 
and silent—retired to bed, to 
lie awake for many hours 
partly thrilled and partly elated 
by the awesome thought that 
there was a madman in the 
house. 


But all that had happened 
seven years ago, and now An- 
drew Henderson lay waiting 
for his end. In those seven 
years John had passed through 
the mill of deadly monotony 
that saps even youth, and lulls 
every instinct save hope. The 
first enthusiasm of romance 
that had wrapped the discovery 
of his uncle’s secret had faded 
out with time. By slow de- 
grees he had learned—partly 
from his own observation, 
partly from the old man’s oc- 
casional fanatic outbursts — 


that the strange chapel with 
its metal symbol and marble 
floor was not the outcome of a 
private whim, but the mani- 
festation of a creed that boasted 
a small but ardent band of 


followers. He had learned that 
—to themselves, if not to the 
world — these devotees were 
known as the Mystics; that 
their articles of faith were pre- 
served in a secret book desig- 
nated the Scitsym, which 
passed in rotation each year 
from one to another of the six 
Arch - Mystics, remaining in 
the care of each for two months 
out of the twelve. He had dis- 
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covered that London was the 
Centre of this sect, and that 
its fundamental belief was the 
anticipation of a mysterious 
Prophet—human and yet div- 
inely inspired—by whose com- 
ing the light was to extend 
from the small and previously 
unknown band across the 
whole benighted world. 

He had learned all these 
things. He had been stirred to 
a passing awe by the discovery 
that his uncle was, in his own 
person, actually one of the pro- 
found Six who formed the 
Council of the sect, and to whom 
alone the secrets of its creed 
were known; and for three 
successive years his interest 
and curiosity had been kindled 
when Andrew Henderson trav- 
elled to England and _ re- 
turned with the Arch-Coun- 
cillor.—an old blind man of 
seventy,—who invariably spent 
one day and night mysteriously 
closeted with his host, and then 
left, having deposited the sacred 
Scitsym with his own hands in 
the tall iron safe that stood in 
Henderson’s study. But that 
annual excitement had lessened 
with time. Even a madman 
may become monotonous when 
we live with him, day in, day 
out, for seven long years, and 
gradually the attitude of John’s 
mind had changed with the 
passage of time. The sense of 
adventure and _ triumphant 
enterprise had steadily receded ; 
the knowledge that he was 
working out a slow distasteful 
probation had advanced. Re- 
luctantly and yet definitely he 
had realised that his position 
was not to come and conquer, 
but to watch and wait; and 
this consciousness of a tacitly 
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expected end had grown with 
the years—with the growth of 
his mind and body. It was not 
that he was hard-natured. The 
regularity with which he de- 
spatched his yearly money to 
his mother—reserving the mer- 
est fraction for himself—pre- 
cluded that idea. But he was 
young and human, and he was 
youthfully and humanly greedy 
to possess the good things of 
life for himself and for the one 
being he passionately loved. It 
would indeed have been an 
enthusiast in virtue who could 
have blamed him for counting 
upon dead men’s shoes. 

And now the shoes were all 
but empty! He stood watch- 


ing his uncle die. 

Having stayed almost mo- 
tionless for several minutes, 
he glanced at the clock; then 


moved to the bed, taking a 
bottle and a medicine - spoon 
from the dressing-table as he 
passed. 

“Time for your medicine, 
uncle!” he said in his quiet 
level voice. 

But the dying man did not 
seem to hear. 

In a slightly louder tone 
John repeated his remark. 

This time the vacant expres- 
sion faded slowly from the 
large pale eyes, and Andrew 
Henderson moved his head 
weakly. 

Seeing the indication of con- 
sciousness, John carefully meas- 
ured out a dose of medicine, 
and stooping over the pillows, 
passed one arm under his 
uncle’s neck. 

Andrew Henderson. submit- 
ted without objection; but as 
his head was raised and the 
medicine held to his lips, he 
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seemed suddenly to realise the 
position, to comprehend that 
it was his nephew who leaned 
over him. With a spasmodic 
movement he turned towards 
John, his lips twitching with 
some inward and newly aroused 
excitement. 

‘The Book, John!” he said 
sharply—“ the Book!” 

John remained quite com- 
posed. With a steady hand 
he balanced the spoon of medi- 
cine that he still held. 

‘Your medicine first, uncle,” 
he said quietly. “We'll talk 
about the Book after.” 

But the old man’s calm had 
been disturbed. With unex- 
pected strength he raised one 
thin hand and pushed the spoon 
aside, spilling the contents on 
the bed. 

‘“‘How. can I leave it?” he 


exclaimed. “How can I go 
and leave the Book un- 
guarded?” Again his lips 
twitched, and a_ feverish 
brightness flickered in his 
eyes, as they searched his 


nephew’s face. 

“When I go, John,” he 
added excitedly, “the Book 
may be in your keeping for 
hours, perhaps for a whole 
night. I know the Arch- 
Councillor will answer my 
summons immediately; but it 
is possible he may be delayed. 
It may be the ordination of 
the Unknown that I should 
Pass before he arrives. If 
this is so, I want you to guard 
the Book—but also I want you 
to guard my dead body. Let 
no one touch it until he comes. 
The key of the safe is here.” 
He fumbled weakly for the thin 
chain that hung about his neck. 
**No one must remove it. No 
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one must touch it until he 
comes.” His voice faltered. 

With a calm gesture John 
forced him back upon the pil- 
lows, and quietly wiped up 
the medicine. 

But with a fresh effort the 
old man lifted himself again. 

“John,” he cried suddenly, 
“do you understand what I 
am saying? Do you under- 
stand that for a whole night 
you may be alone with the in- 
violable Scitsym? ‘The Hope 
of the Universe, by whose 
Light alone the One and Only 
Prophet shall be made known 
unto the Watchers!’” He 
murmured the quotation in a 
low rapt voice. 

Again the younger man at- 
tempted to soothe him. 


“Don’t, uncle!” he said 
gravely. ‘“ Don't distress your- 
self! I am here. You can 


trust me. Lie back and rest.” 

But his uncle’s face was 
still excitedly perturbed; his 
pale eyes still possessed an 
unnatural brightness. 

“Oh yes!” he said sharply, 
“T trust you! I have trusted 
you. I have left a letter by 
which you will see that I have 
trusted you—and that your 
fidelity has been rewarded. 


But this is another matter. 
Can I trust you in this? Can 
I trust you as myself?” As 


he put the question a sweat of 
weakness and excitement broke 
out over his forehead. 

But it was neither his wild 
appearance nor his question 
that suddenly sent the blood 
into John’s face and suddenly 
set his heart bounding. It 
was the abrupt and unlooked- 
for justification of his own 
secret, treasured hope; the 
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tacit acknowledgment of kin- 
ship and obligation, made now 
by Andrew Henderson after 
seven unfruitful years. A mist 
rose before his sight and his 
mind swam. What was the 
mad creed of a dying man— 
of a dozen dying men—when 
the reward of his own long 
probation awaited him? 

But the old man was set 
to his purpose. With shaking 
fingers he fumbled with two 
small objects that depended 
from the chain about his neck. 
And as he held them up, John 
saw by the glow of the lamp 
that one was a copy in minia- 
ture of the metal symbol that 
decorated the little chapel; the 
other a long thin key. 

As Henderson disentangled 
and raised these objects to the 
light, his eyes turned again 
upon his nephew. 

“ John,” he said tremulously, 
“T want you to swear to me 
by the Sign that you will not 
touch my body—nor anything 
on my body —till the Arch- 
Councillor comes! Swear, as 
you hope for your own happi- 
ness!” <A wild illumination 
spread over his face; the un- 
pleasant fanatical light showed 
again in his eyes. 

For a moment John looked 
at him, then, stirred by his 
own emotions, by a new pang 
of self-reproach and gratitude 
towards this half-crazy man so 
near his end, he went forward 
and touched the small octagonal 
symbol that gleamed in the 
light. 

“T swear—by the Sign!” he 
said, in a low level voice. And 
almost as the words escaped 
him, the chain slipped from old 
Henderson’s fingers, his jaw 
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dropped, and his head fell for- 
ward on his chest. 


The moments that follow an 
important event are seldom 
of a nature to be accurately 
analysed. 

For a long while John re- 
mained motionless and speech- 
less, unable to realise that the 
huddled figure still warm in his 
arms was in reality the vessel 
of clay from which a spirit had 
escaped. Then suddenly the 
realisation of the position came 
to him; with a sharp move- 
ment he stood upright, and 
seizing the bell-rope, pulled it 


vigorously. 
When the old woman who 
attended to the household 


appeared, he pointed to her 
master’s body and explained in 
a few words how the end had 
come, and how, in a last urgent 
command, Henderson had for- 
bidden his body to be touched 
until the arrival of a member 
of his religious sect. The old 
woman accepted the explana- 
tion with the apathy common 
to those who have outlived 
emotion; and with a series of 
nods and unintelligible mutter- 
ings, methodically proceeded to 
straighten the already neatly 
arranged furniture of the room, 
in the instinctive belief that 
order is the first tribute to be 
paid to Death. 

With something of the same 
feeling John drew the coverlet 
over the dead body, and turned 
to watch the old woman at her 
work. But as he looked at her 
a great desire to be alone again 
swept over him, and with the 
desire, a corresponding impati- 
ence of her slow and measured 
movements. Chide himself as 
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he might for his impatience, 
curb his natural instinct as he 
might, it was humanly impos- 
sible that his strong and eager 
spirit could give thought to 
Death—while Life was claim- 
ing him with out-stretched 
hands. 

He held himself rigidly in 
check until the last chair had 
been arranged and the last 
cinder swept from the hearth; 
then, as the old woman slowly 
crossed the room and stepped 
out into the corridor, he sprang 
forward with irrepressible im- 
petuosity and shut and locked 
the door. 

He had no superstitious con- 
sciousness of the dead body so 
close at hand. The dead body 
—and with it, the dead years 
and the long probation — be- 
longed to the past; he, with 
his youth, his strength, his 
hope, was bound for the limit- 
less future. 

Without a moment’s hesita- 
tion he crossed to his uncle’s 
bureau, which stood as he had 
left it three days before, when 
his last illness had seized upon 
him. The papers were all in 
order; the ink was as yet 
scarcely rusted on the pens; 
the key protruded from the lock 
of the private drawer. With a 
tremor of excitement John 
extended his hand, turned it 
and opened the drawer; then 
he caught his breath. There 
lay a square white envelope ad- 
dressed to himself in his uncle’s 
fantastic crooked handwriting. 

As he drew it out and held 
it for a moment in his hand, 
his thoughts centred unerringly 
round one object. In a mo- 
ment the seven years of wait- 
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ing —the strange death-scene 
just enacted—even Andrew 
Henderson and his mystical 
creed—were blotted from his 
mind by a wonderful rose-col- 
oured mist of hope, from which 
one face looked out—the pa- 
tient, tender, pathetic face of 
the mother he adored. The 
emotions, so long suppressed, 
welled up as they had been 
wont to do years ago in the 
sordid London home. 

With a throb of confidence 
and anticipation, he inserted 
his finger under the flap of the 
envelope and tore it open. 
With lightning speed his eyes 
skimmed the oddly written 
lines. Then a short inarticu- 
late sound escaped him, and 
the blood suddenly receded 
from his face. 


“My DEAR NEPHEW,” he 
read,—“ In acknowledgment of 
your services during the past 
seven years—and also because 
I have no wish to pass into the 
Unseen with the stain of vin- 
dictiveness on my Soul—I have 
obliterated from my mind the 
remembrance of my brother's 
ingratitude to his father, and 
have placed the sum of £500 to 
your credit in the Cleef branch 
of the Consolidated Bank. I 
trust it may assist you to com- 
mence an industrious career. 
For the rest, it may interest 
you to know that my capital, 
which I realised upon your 
grandfather’s death, is already 
placed in the Treasury of the 
sect to which I belong—where 
it will remain until claimed by 
the One in whose ultimate ad- 
vent I most solemnly believe. 

“T make you cognisant of 
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these facts, that all disputes 
and unnecessary differences 
may be avoided after my death. 
The papers by which my pro- 
perty was made over to the 
Mystics some five years ago— 
together with a doctor’s certifi- 
cate as to my mental soundness 
at the time—are in the hands 
of the Council. Any attempt 
to unmake this disposition of 
my fortune will be fraught 
with failure. 

‘With sincere hope for your 
future welfare, your uncle, 

‘* ANDREW HENDERSON.” 


For a space John stood pale 
and rigid, making no attempt 
to re-read the letter; then, all 
at once, one of those rare and 
curious upheavals of feeling 
that shake men to their souls 
seized upon him. The blood 
rushed back to his face in a 
dark wave; the rose-coloured 
mist that had floated before 
his vision flamed suddenly to 
red ; the same implacable rage 
that, years ago, had impelled 
his grandfather to disinherit 
his favourite son swelled in his 
heart. All ideas, all considera- 
tions save one, became blurred 
and indistinct, but this one idea 
rode him, spurred him to a 
frenzy of desire. It was the 
blind, instinctive human wish to 
wreak his loss and disappoint- 
ment upon some tangible, vis- 
ible object. 

With a dazed movement he 
turned to the bed, but only the 
huddled, impassive figure be- 
neath the coverlet met his gaze. 
For more than a minute he 
stared at it helplessly; then a 
new thought shot across his 
mind, and his lips drew together 
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in a thin hard line. The road 
to revenge did lie open to him! 
With an abrupt gesture he 
stepped forward and pulled 
back the counterpane. 

In the yellow lamplight the 
thin face of the dead man had 
an ashen hue; the half-opened 
eyes and the prominent teeth, 
from which the lips had partly 
receded, confronted him grue- 
somely. But the force of his 
disappointment and rage was 
something before which mere 
human horror was swept aside. 
With another rapid movement 
he stooped over the bed and un- 
clasped the thin gold chain that 
hung round the dead man’s 
neck, letting the metal symbol 
and the long thin key slip from 
it into his hand. Turning to 
the dressing-table, he caught 
up a lamp; hurried from the 
room; and, descending the 
stairs, passed into the study. 

To his excited glance the 
place looked strangely undis- 
turbed. Though the frames 
of the windows rattled in the 
gale, the interior arrangements 
were as precise and bare as 
usual; the fireless grate stared 
at him coldly, and against the 
whitewashed wall the heavy 
iron safe stood out like an 
accentuated blot of shadow. 
Impelled by his one dominat- 
ing idea, he crossed without 
an instant’s hesitation to the 
door of this hitherto inviolable 
repository of his uncle’s sec- 
rets, and, inserting the key he 
carried, swung back the mass- 
ive door. 

One glance showed him the 
thing he sought. Lying in 
solitary state upon the highest 
shelf was a heavy book bound 
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in white leather. The edges 
of the cover were worn yellow 
with time and use, and from 
the centre of the binding 
gleamed the familiar octagonal 
symbol exquisitely wrought in 
gold and jewels. With hands 
that trembled slightly, he lifted 
the book from its place, closed 
and locked the door of the safe, 
and, extinguishing the lamp, 
left the room. 

In the flood of unreasoning 
rage and thwarted hope that 
surged about him he had no 
definite plan regarding the 
object in his hand. He only 
knew, by the medium of in- 
stinct, that through it he could 
strike a blow at the uncle 
who had excluded him from his 
just inheritance—at the crazy 
scheme by which he had been 
defrauded of his due. 

With hasty steps he mounted 
the stairs and re-entered the 
bedroom. To his agitated 
mind it seemed but just that, 
whatever his vengeance, it 
should be accomplished in the 
grim unconscious presence of 
the dead man. 

Stepping into the room, he 
paused and looked about him, 
seeking some suggestion. As 
he stood there, his eyes, by a 
natural process of inspiration, 
fell upon the fire that glowed 
and crackled in the grate; and 
with a sharp inarticulate sound 
of satisfaction he strode for- 
ward to the hearth, knelt 
down, and prepared for his 
work of destruction. 

As he crouched over the fire 
a fresh gale swept inland from 
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the sea, seizing the house in 
its fierce embrace; and the 
flames leaped up the chimney 
in the instant answer of ele- 
ment to element. 

Instinctively he bent for- 
ward, opened the book, and 
gathered the first sheaf of 
leaves into his fingers. Then 
involuntarily he paused, as the 
bold characters of the printed 
words shot up black and clear 
in the fierce glow from the 
coals. 

Almost without volition he 
read the opening lines :— 

“Out of obscurity will He 
come. And — having proved 
Himself—no man will question 
Him. For the Past lies in 
the Great Unknown. By the 
Scitsym — from which none 
but the Chosen may read—will 
ye know Him; and, knowing 
Him, ye will bow down—Mys- 
tics, Arch-Mystics, and Arch- 
Councillor alike. And the 
World will be His. For He 
will be Power made absolute!” 

“For He will be Power 
made absolute!” Something 
in the six simple words ar- 
rested Henderson, suspended 
his thoughts, and checked his 
hand. By an odd _ psychol- 
ogical process his rage became 
chilled, his mind veered from 
its point of view. With a 
curious stiffness of motion he 
drew away from the fire—the 


book held uninjured in his 
hand. 

“He will be Power made 
absolute!” he repeated me- 


chanically, as he rose slowly 
to his feet. 


(To be continued.) 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF A VISIT TO SIR EDWARD BULWER 
LYTTON AT KNEBWORTH IN 1857. 


BY E. 


IN youth I had a great desire 
to meet Sir Edward Bulwer 
Lytton: his ‘King Arthur,’ so 
flattering to a Cymrian, and 
his novels, had captivated the 
imagination of fifteen. My brief 
acquaintance with him began 
at a party at Lady Palmer- 
ston’s in 1857. (The summer 
of that year was an eventful 
one to me. In June I was 
presented by Lady , and 
all but lost my life, and in 
August I visited Knebworth.) 
I next met Sir Edward at Lady 
Theresa Lewes’s. He spoke 
of Welsh legends and music. 
He asked if there were many 
Welsh songs, and what was 
their chief subject. On my 
telling him that love-songs 
predominated, he said, “ The 
earlier songs of a nation are 
generally of love ; I wonder will 
the later ones be the same?” 
Alluding to Giuglini’s singing, 
he added, ‘“ He has tears in his 
voice.” If I remember rightly, 
he uses the same expression in 
‘My Novel.’ Parson Dale, 
when his partner trumped his 
best card at whist, exclaimed, 
“The cruelest trump,” with 
“tears in his voice.” 

On the 17th of June there 
was a dinner-party for the 
Duke of Cambridge at . 
and an assembly in the evening. 
Sir Edward Lytton was among 
the guests. The rooms were 
bright with banks of flowers 
raised in the fireplaces and 
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under the mirrors in the draw- 
ing-rooms. Little lamps were 
placed among their leaves, and 
hung in the ivy of the balcony 
outside Lady ’s sitting- 
room and the back drawing- 
room. They shone with a quiet 
light like glow-worms, and made 
a brilliant effect from the Park. 
After dinner I had a conversa- 
tion with Sir Edward about 
Wales, and he told me that he 
knew some of my family,... 
and that he had some Welsh 
things of interest in his house 
which he hoped I would come 
and see. By this time we had 
walked into Lady ’s_sit- 
ting-room, where he looked at 
one or two pictures, and we 
went into the balcony with the 
view of returning to the back 
drawing-room that way. I 
moved aside against the ivy- 
covered railing of the balcony 
for Miss , who had followed, 
to pass, and a wind swept my 
long tulle veil over the lamps, 
—at least I suppose this was 
the case. I only know that I 
felt a rush of flame behind my 
head and shoulders, and that I 
seemed to think a thousand 
thoughts in a minute: the belief 
that I should never again see 
my Father and Sister was even 
in that short space of time an 
agony to me, and I cannot 
forget the awful impression that 
I was close upon eternity. 
There was nothing at hand 
in which I could wrap myself, 
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and the room beyond was 
crowded with light dresses, to 
venture near which would have 
put the company in a blaze. 
The thought of this hopeless 
position, and of much else, 
passed through my mind be- 
fore I felt that some one (Sir 
Edward Lytton) was putting 
out the flames. Although every- 
thing seemed to swim before 
me, I no longer had the desire 
to rush forward which was so 
strong until then. You can 
imagine the relief of Sir Ed- 
ward’s first words, “It is 
out.” Such a transition of 
feeling from agony to security 
is not to be described. Even 
writing of it after so many 
years, remembrance is almost 
as strong as reality. I looked 
back and saw Sir Edward 
leaning against one of the 
pillars of the balcony, as white 
as death and trembling all 
over. He then took me up the 
backstairs close to the sitting- 
room, and went away. It was 
the Duke of Cambridge who 
first smelt the fire and told 
Lady what had happened. 

Sir Baldwin Walker and Sir 
Fenwick Williams of Kars were 
standing in the back drawing- 
room, near the balcony, when 
the accident occurred ; and in 
1870, Sir Fenwick, whom I 
met after many years at . 
said so great an impression 
had been made upon his mind 
by the scene that he could 
draw a plan of room, balcony, 
&c., from memory. 

On the 17th August Lady 
, Miss , and I went to 
Knebworth. Sir Edward was 
waiting for us at Stevenage, 
and during the drive to Kneb- 
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worth he pointed out several 
objects of interest,—a viaduct, 
some ground near a wooded 
dingle, and a winding stream, 
which he called classic: a 
Danish battle had been fought 
there, now it is a green field. 
A little farther on he re- 
marked, while looking at the 
quiet, cultivated, ‘‘ thoroughly 
English” landscape, “I grow 
fonder of nature every year.” 

Presently we came to the 
house of the poet Young. A 
brook runs by it under banks 
covered with osiers, and, after 
a drive of some four miles, be- 
tween blossoming hedgerows, 
where the “white convolvulus 
glittered in the tangles of the 
brake,” we saw Knebworth ris- 
ing against the sky. There it 
stood in the sunlight, each 
detail of architectural tracery, 
delicate blossoms, fanciful pat- 
terns, made clearly visible by 
the soft glow. I can see it all 
now as if my visit had been a 
thing of yesterday, with no 
years of change between that 
summer-time and this. 

Sir Edward took us through 
the house to the gardens, where 
we had afternoon tea and a 
walk through grounds made 
beautiful by the flowers and 
foliage of luxuriant August. 
There are many walks, shel- 
tered and unsheltered, in them, 
a labyrinth which we traversed 
without a clue, a summer-house 
on a terraced mound, with a 
sense of sunshine and the scent 
of flowers all round it; also 
another summer-house in a 
spreading tree, which had 
branches and leaves for walls 
and a high platform for a floor, 
protected by a railing, and ap- 


























proached by rustic stairs that 
wind round the trunk of the 
tree. Here you might sit and 
watch “the colour of the waves 
that break upon the idle sea- 
shore of the mind” without 
fear of interruption from a 
world which there seems far 
away. 

Griffons, satyrs, statues, and 
vases stand on the terraces and 
on the house, and gleam white 
among the flowers and shrubs, 
the Beautiful and Grotesque 
side by side as of old. Near 
the summer-house in the tree 
there is a space of sward, 
sheltered at all points from 
the wind, where Sir Edward’s 
favourite dog Beau is buried. 
He has put this inscription on 
the little grave;—it is en- 
graved on a pedestal which 
supports an urn wreathed with 
flowers :— 


Alas! poor Beau ! 
(Died February 28, 1852.) 
It is but to a dog this stone 
is inscribed, 
Yet what is now left 
Within the home of thy Fathers, 
O Solitary Master, 
That will grieve at thy departure 
Or rejoice at thy return. 
E. B. L. 


When we had seen the gar- 
dens, Sir Edward took us over 
the house and showed us its 
many interests. We first 
visited the fine old hall, and 
the staircase hall, which is 
hung with armour and paint- 
ings. 

Two griffons sit watching 
the treasures at the foot of the 
carved oak staircase. We 
went through the staircase 
hall into the library, which is 
the first of a suite of three 
rooms. Pym, Hampden, and 
VOL, CLXXVII.—NO. MLXXI. 
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Elliot are said to have met in 
the second room for consulta- 
tion: there are precious relics 
in it,—a snuff-box of Pitt’s, 
a link from Scott’s watch- 
chain, a cross which belonged 
to Mary, Queen of Scots (whose 
portrait is in the picture-gal- 
lery), and a likeness of Sir 
Edward by Maclise. 

There are also paintings in 
the third room, which opens 
into the hall. At the end of 
the picture - gallery, and ap- 
proached by a short flight of 
steps, is a sitting-room. In 
1857 it was recently built, a 
bright room; there are steps 
from the broad sunny window 
into the garden. Sir Edward 
often wrote there, he said, be- 
cause the view of the garden 
from it was pleasant to his 
eyes. The drawing-room is on 
the first floor within two other 
rooms. One of these is hung 
with bugle tapestry, that glit- 
ters like dew by candlelight. 
It was occupied by Queen 
Elizabeth when she visited 
Knebworth. 

The walls of the drawing- 
room are emblazoned with 
Welsh arms, that show the de- 
scent from the “princely lines 
of Cymru,” of which Sir Ed- 
ward was proud. He brought 
his Welsh pedigree for us to 
see; it includes Elystan Glod- 
rydd. There is a Claude 
among the pictures in the 
drawing-room. He then took 
us to see the bedrooms (among 
them, Queen Elizabeth’s): sev- 
eral of the mantelpieces in 
them are carved and inscribed. 
The carving upon one of these 
represents sympathy—a device 
with two hearts. One heart has 
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been pierced with a dagger; 
the other, which no dagger has 
touched, bleeds. Sir Edward 
preserved his mother’s room 
as she left it when she died, 
and he did not allow any one 
but himself to move the objects 
within it that she valued. He 
placed the following inscrip- 
tion on the mantelpiece :— 


“This room, long occupied by Eliza- 
beth Bulwer Lytton, and containing 
the relics and associations of her life, 
is preserved by her son, who trusts 
his descendants will never allow it 
to be altered.” 


Pictures of Sir Edward, and of 
his son and daughter, hang on 
the walis: he is represented as 
a happy, innocent-looking child. 
His daughter died at eighteen ; 
and some one, I forget whom, 
told me that her father felt her 
death so much that he did not 
return to Knebworth, asso- 
ciated as it was with recollec- 
tions of her, for a year after her 
death. There was a carved oak 
bedstead in Sir Edward’s bed- 
room, with Cornish choughs 
perched one on each of the posts. 
We dined in the hall. At one 
end of it there is a music gal- 
lery, and the oak carving 
makes a dark background for 
the bright flags, emblazoned 
motto, and polished armour 
which surround the hall. Some 
of the flags are royal; others 
belong to Sir Edward’s humbler 
ancestors, Sir William and Sir 
Gilbert de Lytton. They hid 
part of this inscription, but I 
think the words ran thus :— 


** Read the rede of this old roof-tree, 
Here be trust fast, opinion free, 
Knightly right hand, Christian knee, 
Worth in all, wit in some, 

Laughter open, slander dumb. 
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Hearth, where rooted friendships grow, 
Safe as Altar e’en to foe, 

And ye sparks that upward go, 

When the hearth flame dies below. 


If thy sap in these may be, 
Fear no winter—old roof-tree.” 


Lady had chosen a quiet 
time for our visit to Knebworth 
in preference to company, so 
there was but one guest besides 
ourselves, — Mr Ferguson, a 
Scottish author. We were told 
that Sir Edward usually re- 
tired to his sitting-room directly 
after breakfast and reappeared 
at two o'clock. On the morn- 
ing after our arrival, however, 
he came back at twelve, to take 
us to the lake. On our way to 
it he called our attention to a 
spot where he once saw a tree 
fall without any warning or 
any apparent reason for the 
circumstance. Before it fell he 
observed a cow approach it, 
and examine and snuff at the 
ground round about it with 
much curiosity. Directly the 
tree came down she ran to the 
other cows in the park to give 
the news, and they with one 
consent, accompanied by some 
horses, trotted up to the fallen 
tree, and putting their noses to 
the ground, investigated it with 
wonder and attention. Pre- 
sently we came to the water’s 
edge: there was not a ripple 
on the surface of the lake. 
“How soothing deep water is,” 
Sir Edward said. “Yes; so 
are brooks.” ‘ They are not 
like deep water: they do not 
convey the same feeling.” He 
forgot that brooks have deep 
calm pools under the shelter of 
their banks. 

The day was beautiful, and 
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the place, except where the 
shadow of the wood fell, full of 
sunshine. A Swiss cottage, 
built by Sir Edward, stood 
close by the trees. A_ table 
with an inkstand upon it and 
a chair or two made the only 
furniture of the principal room. 
Sir Edward brought out some 
fishing-rods: he gave me one, 
which I passed on to Mr Fer- 
guson, and then sat under an 
old fir-tree to sketch the lake 
so still and sunny. Apropos 
of the fir—the Royalist tree— 
some discussion arose about 
Cromwell. Sir Edward came 
from the Swiss cottage just 
then, and shortly after he rowed 
me to one of the little islands 
in the lake where there were 
roses in bloom. On our way 
he remarked, “They were such 
giants those Puritans, they car- 
ried everything before them.”— 
“T could never forgive Charles 
his conduct to Strafford,” he 
added. When we reached the 
island he said he wished it were 
large enough for a cottage to 
be built on it, “then no one 
would be able to get at me; 
they continually disturb me 
now, and say, ‘Oh, I won't 
detain you. I have only come 
for five minutes,’ never thinking 
that the interruption, short as 
it’appears to them, may throw 
out my train of thought for the 
day.” Hethen spoke at length 
on the subject of spirits, and 
what he said reminded me of 
many passages in his writings 
—the following, for instance, 
from ‘King Arthur’ :— 


“Can every leaf a teeming world 
contain, 

In the least drop can race succeed 
to race, 
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Yet one death slumber in its dreamless 
reign 
Clasp all the illumed magnificence 
of space, 
Life crowd the drop from air’s vast 
seas effaced, 
The leaf a world, the firmament a 
waste?” 
He said he did not believe we 
should reach the highest Heaven 
when we died. “No,” he con- 
tinued, “it is not likely that 
we, imperfect as we are, should 
suddenly be ushered into the 
Divine Presence on leaving this 
world ; our minds would not be 
prepared for so much glory: we 
are far too sinful for that. We 
shall pass through successive 
stages of existence, rising higher 
and higher until we reach the 
fulness of knowledge and of 
happiness. We cannot expect 
instant transition from great 
darkness to light, which to us 
would be insufferably bright. 
Does not everything progress? 
Is not progression the order of 
all God’s works here? Why 
not hereafter?” “Itis strange,” 
he went on, “that all spirits 
when questioned about Heaven 
agree in stating that into our 
next stage of being we shall 
carry the pursuits and charac- 
teristics of mind which were 
ours on earth, but all refined 
and ennobled. None of them, 
however, profess to have reached 
to the great knowledge of our 
final Heaven, nor to know by 
what means we shall pass from 
one stage to another.” 
Speaking of eternal punish- 
ment, he said, “I cannot be- 
lieve that punishment will last 
for ever; you would not wish 
your worst enemy to suffer 
eternal punishment. How 
much less, then, would God, 
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whose mercy is infinite, desire 
it? Eternal does not mean for 
ever in the words of Scripture, 
only a very long time. We 
have no Scriptural authority 
to show that we shall go at 
once to Heaven after death. 
Paradise only means a garden 
—not Heaven.” He became so 
absorbed in his subjects— 
spiritualism and theology—that 
when we got back into the 
boat he forgot to haul up the 
anchor, and rowed and rowed 
without observing that no way 
at all was made. The conver- 
sation as we walked back to 
the house turned on burial 
alive. He said, “I have a 
horror of being buried alive, 
and I desire when I die that 
my heart should be taken out, 
or something else be done to 
secure my certain death.” He 
then told a gruesome story of 
an old man who, from the 
dread of such burial, went in 
search of an elixir of life, and, 
finally, found it! He charged 
his son and daughter to rub it 
in his body after his death ; but 
he was afraid to tell them what 
its effect would be, in case they 
should keep the elixir for their 
own use. In due course he 
died, and they began to carry 
out their father’s wishes; but, 
to their horror, the side they 
were rubbing showed signs of 
life—an eye opened, a hand 
moved, the flesh quivered, and 
fresh symptoms of revival oc- 
curring every moment, they 
became so alarmed that they 
hurried their father into his 
coffin, and buried him half 
living, half dead! 

When we were standing by 
the mausoleum in the park, he 
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pointed out a little soft space 
of turf outside it, but within 
the railing, where he wished to 
be buried, saying, “I should 
not like to lie under stone 
walls,”—but the walls of West- 
minster are hallowed. 

After luncheon Lady , 
Miss , and Mr Ferguson 
drove to Welwyn, and I rode 
there with Sir Edward. His 
horse, a fine Spanish charger, 
had been given to him by his 
brother, Lord Dalling. 

He spoke of Autumn. I ad- 
mired it. “Ah, when I was 
your age,” he said, “I admired 
Autumn too, but it has no 
hope in it. I prefer Spring 
now. Life,” he went on, 
“seems to have but a mosaic 
of happiness : we are never con- 
secutively happy for many 
moments; but a few here and 
there put together make up 
our happiness.” “Of William 
v. Humboldt,” he said, “I am 
prejudiced against him, and 
have never read his letters.” 
On my alluding to the remark- 
able instance of animal magnet- 
ism related in that book, he 
exclaimed, “I believe there is 
no person in existence who has 
given this subject greater at- 
tention than I have. I was 
once,” he continued, “asked by 
a young friend for the address 
of a clairvoyante whom he 
wished to consult as to the 
success he was likely to meet 
with in a love-affair. I gave 
no opinion upon his consulting 
the person in question, but I 
told him that her predictions 
had been verified in more than 
one case within my knowledge. 
He consulted her ; she told him 
he would be rejected in a per- 


























fectly straightforward manner, 
but coldly and with no mark 
of sympathy. He proposed. 
The lady’s answer, as_ the 
clairvoyante foretold, was 
frank, grave, honourable 
enough, leaving no doubt, and 
giving no hope, but as cold 
and collected as if she had no 
part in the business. She had 
no poetry in her, and could 
not understand the pain her 
rejection gave,” 

“ likes office, does he 
not?” he inquired. “I do not 
care for such things now; I 
have no political ambition; all 
I ask is rest.” 

“But you have little need 
for ambition.” 

“We never realise 
dreams of our boyhood.” 

“You, perhaps, have realised 
your dreams,” 

“Realised my dreams!” he 
said with much sadness,—“ oh 
no.” 





the 


Welwyn is a pleasant par- 
sonage. The elms Young 
planted there make an angle 
with the stream, running be- 
tween banks of osiers, that we 
saw on our drive from Steven- 
age to Knebworth. Mr Johnes- 
Knight (a former rector of 
Welwyn) placed a Latin in- 
scription under these elms to 
tell their history. It sounded 
pretty when Sir Edward trans- 
lated it. Sir Brooke Boothby 
was rector of Welwyn when 
we visited it. He died some 
years since. 

Looking at the avenue of 
trees at the head of which 


the memorial stone stood, Sir 

Edward said, “ How calm they 

are—unambitious trees !” 
“And the afternoon, how 
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calm it is now it has ad- 
vanced,” I remarked, remem- 
bering that during our ride he 
had questioned that age quieted 
the mind and heart. 

“Yes,” he replied, “but I 
say with the poet— 


‘Give me back, give me back the wild 
freshness of morning.’” 


We returned by another road 
and passed the Knebworth 
School. He told the story of 
its foundation. A woman in 
the parish of Knebworth was 
born with only one hand. 
She had, notwithstanding, the 
genius of action in a very 
marked degree, and, late in 
life, she taught herself to read 
and write. Sir Edward’s 
mother (Mrs Bulwer Lytton) 
had a great regard for her, 
and left her £50 a-year in her 
will. Sir Edward went to tell 
her of the legacy, and she said 
to him, “Do you think, Master 
Edward, I would take that 
money from you? I will never 
deprive you of it.” Neither 
would she, and it was with 
difficulty Sir Edward made up 
to her for this sacrifice, after 
vainly trying to assure her that 
her own use of the legacy would 
give him far more satisfaction 
than an addition to his income. 
When she died she left him 
all she possessed, £28. Sir 
Edward added to it, and built 
the Knebworth School. He 
thought a school the best 
monument to the memory of 
one who, late in life, had over- 
come the difficulties which be- 
long to childhood. 

Sir Edward spoke of pic- 
tures. Toa remark about the 
calm expression in old portraits 
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he said, “Perhaps it is the 
reflection of their dead faces 
that makes them calm.” 

He then talked of sympa- 
thetic snails. It appeared from 
what he said that snails become 
intensely sympathetic in their 
companionships, so that those 
which have been much together 
get to feel alike: whatever 
affects the one will, as in the 
case of the Corsican brothers, 
also affect the other. If, there- 
fore, twenty-six snails were put 
into twenty-six bottles labelled 
with the letters of the alpha- 
bet, and their companions into 
twenty-six corresponding bot- 
tles similarly labelled, they 
would make a snail telegraph, 
for on bottle A being shaken, 
its sympathetic companion in 
the corresponding bottle A 
would likewise shake. A snail 
telegraph is said to have been 
used during the siege of Paris 
in 1871. Could the bottled 
snails have been in use then? 

Strange to say, Sir Edward 
heard of the snail telegraph 
from a clear-headed friend, re- 
markable for common - sense, 
more reasoning than imagin- 
ative, who was disposed to be- 
lieve in it. His conversation 
with this friend led Sir Edward 
to think that possibly two sym- 
pathetic compasses might be 
constructed, the alphabet ar- 
ranged round them, with the ad- 
dition of two magnetic needles 
in such perfect sympathy that 
whatever letter one of the 
needles pointed to would be 
instantly indicated by the cor- 
responding needle. Distance 
was to make no difference in 
this mutual influence, which 
would be just as strong if one 


compass were in the South Sea 
Islands and the other in Si- 
beria, as though they were 
lying together on the same 
table. Sir Edward employed 
a clever optician in Holborn: 
the compasses were made, but 
some mistake befell about the 
required conjunction of the 
stars, and the experiment 
failed ! 

Theoptician subsequently told 
Sir Edward that his servants 
were disturbed by a white figure 
which appeared after dark, and 
was seen by them roaming 
about the house. Some of them 
left his service in consequence. 
At first he disregarded the 
story; but the repeated loss of 
servants became very incon- 
venient, and, moreover, he 
thought that once or twice he 
had seen the apparition him- 
self. Accordingly he consulted 
a clairvoyante (recommended, I 
think, by Sir Edward) for an 
explanation of it. She was 
mesmerised. In her sleep she 
said the ghost was that of a 
girl who had been murdered. 
She was asked to explain the 
circumstances of the crime, and 
said, “I must go a long way 
back to do that—hundreds of 
years.” After a protracted 
silence she began to speak 
again. “I see a village among 
green fields, and in that village 
an inn; there is a staircase 
outside the inn which leads to 
the upper rooms. I see a girl 
coming ; she has a bundle under 
her arm. She goes up the 
stairs and enters the first room. 
Two men and an old woman 
are intheroom. She asks fora 
night’s lodging; the old woman 
refuses to take her in, but the 
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men insist on her being ad- 
mitted.” Then another long 
pause, ending in a piercing 
shriek from the clairvoyante, 
who cried out, “ They murder 
her!” She then described the 
burial of the body in the vaults 
under the inn, and said the girl 
had been murdered for the con- 
tents of the bundle she had 
just carried up the staircase 
under her arm. It was found 
from old documents relating to 
Holborn that the description 
given by the clairvoyante 
answered exactly to what Hol- 
born was hundreds (query how 
many) of yearsago. The vaults 
under the optician’s house, 
which corresponded with those 
spoken of by the clairvoyante, 
were closed up. When Sir 
Edward last heard from him 
he was going to have them 
opened and a search made for 
the bones,— with what result 
Sir Edward did not then know. 

Sir Edward, on returning 
from our ride, took me to see his 
. large dog Lion. One of the 
creature’s parents was a wolf, 
whose ferocity he inherited; but 
he was quite gentle with Sir 
Edward, who got him for pro- 
tection, because after one of his 
elections, while riding home at 
night, he was attacked by two 
voters who had opposed him. 
In the evening Sir Edward 
told this story: When he was 
about nineteen or twenty he 
walked through part of Scot- 
land. He happened to be on 
the road to Greenock (I think), 
at the close of a quiet summer 
evening, when he heard foot- 
steps behind him, and a deep 
untutored voice singing scraps 
of some wild melody. He turned 
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round to see who was there, 
and found he was followed by a 
tall powerful man, who pres- 
ently addressed him. Sir Ed- 
ward did not trust the appear- 
ance of his companion, and, in 
a little while, he said he was 
hurried, and walked quickly on. 
He had not gone far when he 
felt that strange and seldom- 
mistaken instinct that there 
was some one near him, and, 
looking suddenly back, he saw 
the tall powerful man with an 
uplifted staff in his hand in the 
very act of striking. Astruggle 
ensued, in which Sir Edward 
said he would have had no 
chance of success, because he 
was young and slight and his 
opponent in the prime of life 
and strength, but for the muddy 
road on which the man’s foot 
slipped, and he fell. Sir Edward 
thought that in his case “dis- 
cretion”? was much “the better 
part of valour,” and he ac- 
cordingly made off as fast as 
possible. 

Many years afterwards Sir 
Edward, in his pursuit of the 
“varieties of life,” went with 
Ruthven (the Head, I believe, 
of the Metropolitan Police) to 
one of the lower haunts of 
London to hear a man called 
Wolfe speak,—I do not re- 
member on what subject, but 
probably politics. 

The meeting took place in a 
room. The audience waited for 
a time, and then a hush of ex- 
pectation fell upon thecrowd,and 
a tall strong-built man entered. 
He had a striking presence, 
and Sir Edward as he looked 
at him recognised hiscompanion 
on the Scottish highway. The 
recognition was mutual, for 
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Wolfe walked up to Sir Edward 
and said, “We have met before.” 
Sir Edward, “We have.” “I 
recollect I wanted clothes just 
then; you had a good suit on 
your back, and another to spare 
in your knapsack. I thought 
it but fair that I, who had none 
to speak of, should have one of 
yours; you looked ‘ young and 
green,’ and I tried for a division 
of goods,—you remember the 
result.” He then proceeded to 
address the meeting with con- 
siderable power and eloquence. 

They never met again. One 
morning, several years after- 
wards, Sir Edward was reading 
the newspaper, and his attention 
was attracted to an account of 
a murder at, or near, Oxford. 
Wolfe was the criminal. In a fit 
of jealousy he had murdered the 
girl to whom he was engaged. 
The police failed to take him 
alive ; he ran away from them 
all along the flat country about 
Oxford. Wolfe was a swift 
runner, but at length they 
came up to him: he stood at 
bay, and, facing his pursuers, 
fired at them, killed one (I 
think), and broke the jaw 
of another. The rest took the 
law into their own hands, and 
fired upon him. He fell mort- 
ally wounded. “TI often think,” 
Sir Edward said, “of the wild 
and terrible chase along those 
plains!” 

The evening of our arrival at 
Knebworth Sir Edward offered 
to tell my fortune, but next day 
he changed his mind and said 
he would much rather not tell 
it; that if I wished it to be 
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told, he would make it known 
to Lady ,nottome. How- 
ever he let me hear it, under 
protest, that night. He also 
told Miss ’s. His allusions 
to circumstances in her past 
life, of which he had no know- 
ledge whatever, were very re- 
markable. He had met her for 
the first time the day before, 
and was quite unacquainted 
with her history. He had 
studied fortune-telling, from the 
Chaldees to the Gypsies of the 
present day. He said, very 
impressively, and more than 
once, while he was telling my 
fortune, “ Remember that your 
best friends in life will be those 
who most resemble your father.” 
He had not made my father’s 
acquaintance. 

Sir Edward had a fine in- 
tellectual forehead. The veins 
often became plain in it, which 
he said was usual in the fore- 
heads of sensitive persons. He 
had a slender hand like an 
Kastern’s. This I remarked 
when he was showing the lines 
of marriage on it. ‘‘ Look,” he 
said, “they are all broken.” 
His life was not without much 
sadness, though outwardly suc- 
cessful. I shall always remem- 
ber him gratefully, according 
to his own belief expressed in 
the following letter written 
after our visit to Knebworth :— 








“Many thanks for the schedule of 
descent. It is a proud reflection 
that one is an Ap-Adam—shared, it 
is true, by rather a large number of 
other reasoning bipeds, but still the 
lineage is antient and the progenitor 
famous. A grand thought, if we 
would all conceive it, and follow out 





1 A Welsh pedigree, including some 
Adam ! 


of Sir Edward’s ancestors traced from 
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its deductions—that our first father 
walked with Angels and spoke with 
God. Is it some vague remembrance 
of that forfeited heritage which has 
ever kept on the earth, and will keep 
to the end of time, an order of mus- 
ing dreamy natures that seek thro’ 
strange shadowy means to recover 
the old communion—and, thro’ what 
to ordinary intelligence are but sense- 
less superstitions, wander back into 
f the spirit-world, and listen for voices 
that made Paradise melodious ? 
“From the Chaldee and the Mage, 
from the Pythian of Greece and the 
Saga of northern terror down to 
i Yankee spirit- rappers — hysterical 
Clairvoyants —down to the world- 
weary man who makes blurred spots 
on a scrap of paper and startles fair 
young ladies with interpretations of 
the characters in which a hand—not 
visible—guides his own (that is, if 
Geomancy has a germ of truth in its 
science ; which is an hypothesis I will 
not hazard). 

“Still, is it not all the same—all 
the same mystic yearning to pass 
thro’ the gates guarded by the flam- 
ing sword—see what the first father 
saw, hear what the first father heard 
when the stars were so new to earth 
that they seemed made but as lights 
for Man ? 

“But descending from these cloud- 
capt pinnacles of fancy—to the even- 
ing in which I said ‘so many true 
things’— permit me to repeat the 
caution that accompanied the weird 
sayings. Guard against the bias to 
be over-exacting from life what life 
gives not, over-sensitive to pains 
incident to all close mortal contact. 
Beware, hereafter, of the first mis- 
understanding, and admit no first 
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quarrel in the Seventh House, where- 
in lies the main destiny of Woman. 

“ Doubtless, could I hope to come 
into your part of Wales, I should find 
you out and ask you to present me to 
the—other Fairies. But (that terrible 
but always in the way of pleasant 
things!) no chance of such holiday 
ramblings for me this year. 

“TI was so sorry you could not stay 
longer, and wish you were here now. 

“ But—again the inexorable But— 
you, however, go on your way thro’ 
the limitless Morning Land of Hope— 
I remain with my face turned to the 
Setting Sun,—and in the clouds that 
gather round it see no purple and 
gold, but grey melancholy shapes.— 
Vous allez vivre. J’ai vécu. 

“T believe that you will remember 
your visit to the Vieux Sorcier more 
than six months—memories of that 
sort are not those that I included in 
the category to which six months is 
the average limit. You will re- 
member it when the grass will be 
round his grave, and children, per- 
haps grandchildren, round your own 
knee. And when they ask you what 
manner of man was the Vieux 
Sorcier, I doubt not that you will say 
a kind word for him. And in that 
belief I dismiss you gratefully, to 
turn harebells into silver, and gaze 
on the dance of fairies.” 


“Victory or Westminster Ab- 
bey,” said ‘The Atheneum,’ is 
repeated no less than five times 
in the last four pages of ‘Kenelm 
Chillingly.’ He (Lord Lytton), 
like Nelson, gained both victory 
and Westminster. 











THE WAR 





Trent-sin, November. 


THE autumn sun was just 
sinking in a bank of haze 
through which it peered, a 
murky globule of tarnished 
rose, when the skipper of the 
George Washington changed his 
course to make the Chefoo 
headland. The fog which hung 
heavily to the north-west had 
beaten the breeze. There was 
not a ripple on the oily surface 
of the Yellow Sea; and the 
countless fingers radiating from 
the Chefoo light heralded a 
real thick Pechili night. The 
skipper of the George Washing- 
ton, a rough ill-hewn Nor- 
wegian, came up from the 
chart-house, and, thrusting his 
great hairy hands deep into his 
coarse duck pockets, stepped 
the bridge pace for pace with 
his “hard case” mate, and 
talked gruffly of the sweets of 
the Karl Frederick’s bar in 
Tsin-tau, their last port of 
call. The Malay quartermaster 
blinked stolidly at the wheel 
behind them. There is no 
worry about pilots in Chefoo’s 
open roadstead; and once the 
skipper had made the headland, 
he just tucked the George 
Washington in behind a Butter- 
field & Swire’s packet, and 
followed her stern light. His 


eye caught the great cloud of 
black smoke which, also beaten 
by the mist, trailed heavily 
behind the coaster. 


Then he 
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glanced quickly up at his own 
smoke-stack. A similar dead- 
weight of burnt Japanese coal 
hung in motionless cloud be- 
hind them. The Norwegian 
stopped and said curtly to the 
mate, “Tell the engineer I 
want to see him.” 

In five minutes a little wizened 
figure stood at the skipper’s 
elbow. A grimy finger touched 
the greasy pilot-cap which was 
pulled well down over a pair of 
ferret eyes. 

“ You wanted me, sir?” 

“Yes, Higgin. Have you 
got that ‘Welsh’ trimmed?” 

The little ferrety eyes gave a 
knowing signal as the dilapid- 
ated machinist made answer, 
“Rather: the Japanese on top 
will just take us in.” The 
gnarled mate, returned from 
his errand, had walked over to 
the rail, and as he stared at 
the lights now beginning to 
twinkle on Chefoo Bluff, was 
making a mental calculation as 
to how much two thousand 
Mexican dollars a-month would 
work out per diem. Then it 
struck him that the sun had 
sunk low enough for their 
purpose, and he sent a deck 
hand to take in the sun-bleached 
ensign from astern. They were 
now up amongst the war-ships. 
The skipper took them astern 
of the Hai-shen, then inside the 
Austrians. As they passed the 
Vicksburg and the American 
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tender, the Chinese bos’un and 
winchmen clambered on to the 
forecastle, where the mate 
joined them. They were right 
under the Bluff now, with its 
countless lights dancing across 
the harbour-swell. The whirr 
of a winch told them that the 
Butterfield & Swire boat had 
let go her anchor. The skipper 
brought the George Washington 
in between her and a China 
Merchant, and dropped his 
hook. 

In ten minutes the Chinese 
Maritime Customs’ boat was 
alongside, and the little white- 
haired “runner” satisfied that 
the George Washington was 
carrying a cargo of Moji coal 
to Tsin-wan-tau, and had put 
into Chefoo to take water and 
the 100 tons of Chinese cargo 
consigned to the treaty port of 
Newchwang. Having settled 
his business with the port au- 
thorities, the skipper changed 
his duck suiting for a present- 
able suit of serge. Handing 
the ship over to the mate, he 
selected a sanpan from the 
cluster of hopeful boatmen 
swarming round the ladder, 
and went shorewards with his 
mind full of thoughts of a 
Beach Hotel dinner. 

The sanpan brought up at 
the sea-wall, and the skipper, 
throwing a twenty-cent piece 
into the bottom of the boat, 
climbed up the steps. A 
throng of lazy Chinamen was 
crowding the bund. They 
made way for the burly Euro- 
pean as he shaped his course 
for the town. Just as he 


reached the cable office an 
exceptionally dirty coolie ran 
up to him and saluted with 
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a half-naval, half-civilian tug 
at his ancient cloth-cap. 

“ Alright, master, Mr Balley- 
hew Beach Hotel have got!” 

The skipper shook his head, 
and answered, “All right, 
Wong”; while the Chinaman 
slunk away much as a ricksha- 
coolie would on his solicita- 
tions being rebuffed. The 
skipper walked directly to the 
hotel and turned into the bar 
entrance. A couple of coast- 
ing-masters were standing at 
the counter, and they both 
greeted the Norwegian, “ Hullo, 
Jorgessen ; ‘we heard that they 
had sent you to Siberia to do 
a little hard labour.” 

“How did you manage to 
get clear of Vladivostock? 
Have a Scotch!” The skip- 
per joined his colleagues, and 
helped himself from the bottle 
they pushed towards him be- 
fore he made answer. 

“I’ve been away some time. 
They talked much about the 
old hooker; but they let her 
go. There's pretty rough 
times in the coast-trade now.” 

“What have you got now?” 

“ George Washington, an old 
tank chartered to carry coal 
for the Pechili Mining Com- 
pany.” 

“T know her,” said one of 
the masters, flicking the ash 
from his cigar; “converted 
Holt boat. Rather fast boat 
for the coal-trade, not, Jor- 
gessen ?” 

The skipper shrugged his 
shoulders, stood the men a 
further potion, and then ex- 
cused himself and withdrew 
into the hotel. He sauntered 
into the entrance-hall, ordered 
the boy to keep him a place at 
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dinner, and then scanned the 
visitors’ list. Finding the 
number of the room he re- 
quired, he spent two dollars 
in playing with an automatic 
gambling-machine before dis- 
appearing up the residential 
passage. Having ascertained 
the right room, he knocked 
sharply at the door and en- 
tered. A fair, almost boyish, 
young Englishman rose to 
meet him. 

“Well, Jorgessen, how are 
your nerves? you have a fine 
night.” 

The dour Norwegian smiled 
sardonically as he answered, 
“The promise of such a night 
has prompted me to come 
earlier than I intended: but I 
would have preferred a gale 
of wind !” 

‘“Why did you come in here 
at all?” queried the youth. 

“‘ Because we heard that they 
were watching off Shantung 
for direct sailings to ports in 
the Gulf of Pechili. This spell 
of fair weather necessitates 
caution. As it was, we were 
signalled by the Chiyoda yester- 
day: if we had been bound for 
any port but Chefoo, she 
would probably have over- 
hauled us, and we didn’t want 
that. Also, I would like to see 
the colour of the money. Half 
down, I think!” 

The Englishman moved 
across the room to the writing- 
table, unlocked a despatch-box, 
and, lifting the lid, took out a 
bundle of crisp notes. The 
wad was a couple of inches 
thick. 

“How much was it?” the 
youth said as he wetted his 
thumb. 


“Fifteen thousand roubles!” 

“Fifteen thousand roubles it 
is!” and he counted out thirty 
of the notes. ‘‘ Wouldn’t you 
like me to keep them for you? 
I wouldn’t advise you to take 
them with you.” 

“T wish to take them,” the 
skipper answered almost sul- 
lenly. “I know what to do 
with them,” and he thrust the 
packet into his hip-pocket. 

“When will you sail?” and 
the Englishman returned the 
balance to his despatch - box, 
turning the key. 

“As soon as the Chinese 
rubbish is on board: I suppose 
you sent the lighters off?” 

“Yes; they are alongside 
now.” 

** And my papers ?” 

“Will be on board by ten 
o'clock: it’s lucky we haven’t 
to deal with the British 
consul !” 

“Well, good-bye then,” and 
the Norwegian crushed the 
youth’s slim hand in his mass- 
ive paw. 

“Good-bye, and may fortune 
be with you! When shall we 
expect you back in Chefoo?”’ 

“That depends on the weather 
and the—Japanese !”’ 

The skipper slammed the 
door behind him and shambled 
into the dining-room. He sat 
down to his dinner with 15,000 
roubles in his pocket as un- 
concernedly as if he had just 
received his monthly pay of 
fifteen pounds. 


The two coasting masters, 
after their shore revel, were 
returning to their respective 
ships about midnight. As the 
sanpan took them under the 
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stern of the Butterfield & Swire 
boat, which was still taking 
cargo, one of them remarked— 

“Hello, old Jorgessen’s tank 
has pulled out. Old surly Jorg 
didn’t look as if he was in such 
a ‘continental’ hurry. Wonder 
what the glass says: the old 
boy knows this condemned 
harbour,—’spose he’s gone to 
another anchorage.” 

“ He’ll consider himself d—d 
lucky if he casts his hook 
where he hopes to by sun up 
to-morrow, or my name’s not 
Thompson. He'll be steaming 
with doused lights the night, 
or I’m a Dutchman!” 

“What! a dash for Port 
Arthur! It’s a fine thick night 
for it.” 

“Well, the Pechili Company 
don’t usually ferry coals in 
sixteen-knot hookers.” 

The sound of the Butterfield 
& Swire winches drowned 
further conversation. .. . 

The master of the coaster 
had been wrong in his supposi- 
tion about the lights. When 
he gave it as his opinion that 
the George Washington was 
steaming for Port Arthur with 
“doused lights,” she was steer- 
ing for the Howki light with 
all the outward appearance of 
an honest trader. But a look 
round her decks would have 
shown that something unusual 
was under weigh. After taking 
in her cargo at Chefoo the 
hoist-spars had been lowered 
and housed. Now the winches 
had been again uncovered and 
the spars unshipped, and were 
being swung out over the side, 
as if in preparation to take in 
cargo again. The vessel, too, 
was slipping through the water 
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at such a pace as told that the 
engines were under their fullest 
pressure. The night was as 
dark as pitch, and the fog so 
thick that it was with diffi- 
culty you saw the lines of the 
forecastle from the bridge. 
The skipper stood alone on the 
bridge with the blinking Malay 
at the wheel, while the mate 
busied himself with the pre- 
parations of the lifting-gear. 
This finished, he mustered his 
Chinese crew, and, opening a 
locker just abaft the foremast, 
handed to each an iron belay- 
ing-pin. This finished, he re- 
joined his chief on the bridge, 
and for an hour the two paced 
up and down without exchang- 
ing a word. Suddenly a voice 
from the forecastle reported the 
Howki light. The skipper and 
mate went down into the chart- 
room, and in five minutes the 
course was set. The skipper 
returned to the bridge and put 
the helm over until the ship’s 
head was due north, while the 
mate whistled the boatswain ; 
and in five minutes mast - head, 
stern, and side-lights had been 
brought in and the lanterns 
placed, still lighted, in the 
lamp-room. The ship in five 
minutes had become a thing 
of darkness, ploughing into the 
midst of darkness... . 

The George Washington was 
doing her best. The glow at 
the top of the smoke-stack was 
all that was visible ten yards 
from her, except the white 
phosphorescent race which she 
churned up with her propeller. 
The darkness seemed to form 
up in front of her as some 
great opaque wall. The mist 
had gathered rather than dis- 
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persed. The mate came back 
from examining the patent log. 
It registered 17 knots, point 
2. The engines registered 16 ; 
there was therefore a current 
with her, and the skipper, cal- 
culating that she was setting 
to the east, still held on due 
north. 

“That should bring her to 
her destination in two hours, 
or pile her on the rocks.” 
The skipper set his teeth and 
stamped his sea-boots on the 
deck, for the fog was wet and 
cold. The crew were huddled 
into one of the deck - houses. 
The only lights were the care- 
fully screened binnacle and the 
suspicion of glare from the 
smoke-stack. In another forty 
minutes he would have nothing 
to fear but loose mines and the 
rocks. The blockade was nearly 
run, and they had not seen the 
vestige of a Jap. 

What was that? Something 
seemed to break into the mon- 
otonous grind of the throb- 
bing engines. The two officers 
moved to the port side and 
leaned far over the rail with 
eager ears. Nothing; theswish 
of their own displacement 
drowned everything. What 
relief! No; there it is again. 
It is unmistakable this time: 
it is the peculiar pant of a 
torpedo craft. The look-outs 
have got it now, for they too 
are craning over the rail, 
Yes; there is a dark body 
moving parallel with them. 
The skipper seizes the night- 
glasses. He need not have 
worried, for the closed eye of 
the searchlight is suddenly 
opened ; and though it falters 
in its struggle with the fog, 


yet the blurred beam can 
cleave the gloom sufficiently 
for the information of both 
crews. 

“Small torpedo-boat” is the 
Norwegian skipper’s verdict. 
“Get the lights shipped again, 
Mr Poole, and look round and 
see if more swine of her kind 
are on hand. If there are, we 
must run for it and trust to 
providence: if she is alone, 
well ” and he glanced up 
at the outline of the hoisting- 
gear. 

In the meantime the torpedo- 
boat was groping with its 
searchlight to ascertain the 
nature of the craft she had 
discovered. In a sea so calm 
it took her no time to decrease 
the distance until the search- 
light could overpower the fog. 

But by this time the George 
Washington had its port side 
light againshowing. The boat 
was now close enough to speak. 
The challenge came in English 
through a megaphone. 

“Ship ahoy— What ship is 
that?” 

The skipper put his hands 
together and shouted through 
them “George Washington, 
Norwegian ; Shanghai to Tsin- 
wan-tau.” 

The Japanese evidently did 
not hear very well; at least 
they did not seem to under- 
stand, for the megaphone 
rasped out the peremptory 
order, “Stop, or we'll sink 
you!” 

The mate was now back on 
the bridge. The skipper with 
his hand on the _ telegraph 
turned to him _ inquiringly. 
Instinctively the mate under- 
stood. “It’s all right, old man; 
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they are solitary, and every- 
thing’s ready!” Over went 
the telegraph’s handle. The 
bell rang back from the engine- 
room, and the throbbing in the 
ship’s internals ceased. 

“Stop her!” shrieked the 
megaphone. 

“‘She’s stopped, you blankety 
fools!” answered the skipper. 

It takes a ship in good trim 
doing sixteen knots some time 
to run to a standstill, so the 
torpedo-boat improved the op- 
portunity, circling round her 
quarry and scrutinising her 
under the beam of its search- 
light. But the fog was so 
opaque that at the distance she 
thought it safe to keep she 
could have made out but little 
detail. 

The English-speaking expert 
on the megaphone kept up a 
running supply of queries. At 


last he shouted, “ Why had you 
not all your lights?” 

“You made that out, did 
you!” mused the captain, as he 
shouted back, “ Electric lighted 


ship—dynamo suddenly gave 
out—had to light oil lights.” 

“Don’t understand — stand 
by for a rope—am coming 
alongside.” 

“Port or starboard?” asked 
the skipper. 

“Port!” 

“Thank our lucky stars for 
this calm,” soliloquised the 
skipper; then, aloud, “ Every- 
thing ready, Mr Poole?” 

“ Ay, ay, sir!” 

The torpedo - boat turned 
round, shut off the searchlight, 
and, reducing her speed, swung 
down on the George Washing- 
ton. A few pants from the 
oscillating engines, the chime 
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of the bell, a slight bump, and 
the torpedo- boat was along- 
side. The rope was thrown up 
and made fast. The first man 
of the boarding party was 
swinging himself up by the 
gangway, when a deep voice 
from the collier’s bridge shouted 
“Let go!” ’ 
Two blows with a hammer— 
a winch whirring like an ex- 
press train, and then with a 
grinding crash a _ cast-iron 
patent anchor with a forty-foot 
play tore its way through the 
deck, fore compartment, and 
bottom of the torpedo - boat. 
The resistance might have been 
tissue paper, for the released 
steel hawse followed after the 
anchor. The mate parted the 
rope holding the torpedo-boat 
with a single blow of his axe. 
The skipper telegraphed the 
engine-room, “Full steam a- 
head.” The Chinese boatswain 
brained the boarding - officer 
with his belaying-pin. With a 
convulsive shudder, as if she 
were a human being shaking 
off a reptile, the George Wash- 
ington drew clear of the tor- 
pedo-boat. And just in time, 
for the rush of water spurting 
up within the little boat had 
reached her boilers, and she 
burst asunder with a report 
like a blasting charge. Then 
the black curtain of fog and 
night closed over all. 
“Narrow squeak, Mr Poole,” 
grunted the skipper as the 
mate joined him on the bridge. 
“Dirty business; but it 
worked famously, sir. What's 
that ahead?” 
“Port Arthur searchlights : 
if we don’t hit a mine, we're 
through !” 
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THE AFFAIR OF THE BRIDGE-GUARD. 


A smart little Japanese 
officer, resplendent in the 
amalgamation of yellow, green, 
and scarlet which furnishes 
the uniform of the Guards 
cavalry, rode up to the portico 
of the unpretentious building 
which is the headquarters of 
the great General Staff in 
Tokio. A foreign onlooker 
would have remarked upon the 
seat of this little light cavalry- 
man. He sat his horse far 
better than the majority of 
cavalry officers to be seen in 
the capital; also, there was a 
cut about his tunic and a 
smartness in his general ap- 
pearance which were in con- 
trast to what is generally seen 
in the capital of the Mikado’s 
Empire. There was a reason 
for this. Lieutenant Zamoto 
had just returned from the best 
finishing school in the world 
for a cavalry officer. He had 
been associated for the last 
two years with a _ Bengal 
cavalry regiment, and conse- 
quently had taken his final 
polish from the best type of 
cavalry officer living. 

Proud of his profession and 
imitative to a degree, if he 
found aught in the possession 
of others that was worthy of 
imitation, Zamoto had fashioned 
himself on all that was best in 
the atmosphere of three great 
Continental nations, and he had 
returned to his home a model 
of what every cavalry officer 
of the Guard should be, no 
matter his race, breeding, or 
origin. 

The little infantry sentry in 


the portico came hurriedly to 
“the present,” with all the 
clatter and precision required 
in a German text-book. As 
Zamoto dismounted, an orderly 
dropped down the steps and 
took his horse from him. Just 
stopping to brush the dust 
from his patent-leather boots, 
Zamoto entered the portal of 
the Staff building, the faculty 
of which, though at the moment 
in the midst of peace, was 
working diligently at the 
machinery which would have 
made immediate warfare pos- 
sible. As Zamoto clattered in, 
the messengers and orderlies 
stood up in their places. He 
acknowledged the salutation, 
as any well-bred Japanese would 
have done, whether his regi- 
ment was Cavalry of the Guard 
or not, and mounting the stair- 
way went up to the office of 
the staff-officer who had sum- 
moned him. 

He opened the door without 
ceremony, and was welcomed 
by his brother officer with as 
much formal courtesy as if he 
had been a total stranger. A 
glance round the room declared 
at once the immeasurable dif- 
ference between the East and 
West. The officer whom he 
was visiting, if his titles could 
be accurately translated into 
English, would possibly have 
been a D.A.Q.M.G. for intel- 
ligence. His office was like- 
wise his lodging. He had a 
little cubicle of a room. In 
one corner was a camp - bed, 
which bore the evidence of 
having been slept in on the 
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preceding night. A miniature 
toilet - stand stood beside it. 
For the rest, the furniture 
consisted of two chairs, a 
table, and an iron-bound chest, 
the latter apparently for the 
safe keeping of documents. 
The office-table, however, was 
a pattern of neatness. All 
along its length lay docketed 
piles of telegrams, and it was 
evident from the writing materi- 
als in front of this D.A.Q.M.G. 
that his duties lay in the 
digesting of the contents of 
each telegram that reached 
his department. The weather 
was hot, and consequently the 
staff-officer had discarded most 
of his uniform. His red-banded 
shako was thrown on the bed, 
his sword hung on a nail from 
the wall, while his tunic had 
slipped on to the floor behind 
him. Zamoto sat down on the 
one vacant chair, and after the 
first pleasantry which etiquette 
required, remarked— 

‘“‘Well, I received your tele- 
gram, and here I am.” 

The staff-officer looked at 
him sleepily between his little 
slits of eyelids: it would have 
seemed that he took no in- 
terest in the question or the 
visitor, but that sleepy look 
was penetrating and searching. 
He was trying to detect in 
Zamoto’s features any sign 
that might exist of recent de- 
bauchery or ill-living likely 
to prove prejudicial to future 
soldierly conduct. Doubtless 
Zamoto knew that he was 
undergoing this scrutiny. For 
a moment the two men looked 
at each other impassively, and 
then the meaningless smile 
flickered over the staff officer’s 
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features as he passed to the 
cavalryman a paper packet of 
cigarettes. 

“Well,” said the staff-officer, 
as he lighted his cigarette from 
a little ball of live charcoal in 
the ash-tray at his elbow, “it 
is not I who wanted to see you. 
You have been sent for by a 
higher authority—he will see 
you now; come along with 
me.” 

Thereupon the staff - officer 
picked up his coat, shook it, 
and put it on, readjusted his 
sword - belt, and led Zamoto 
through a side-door into the 
neighbouring room. 

An elderly officer, with his 
shako awry, and his tunic all 
unbuttoned, was sitting cross- 
legged on a chair. He was 
leaning over a map and suck- 
ing laboriously at a fat cigar. 
His butcher boots had evi- 
dently inconvenienced him, for 
they had been cast off and were 
lying under the table ; his socks 
were striped in black and 
white, and that of the left foot 
had a big hole in the heel. 
This was the picture that met 
Zamoto as he stood stiffly to 
attention, having brought his 
heels together with smartness 
and precision. 

“Your Excellency, here is 
Lieutenant Zamoto.” 

With this brief introduction 
the staff-officer withdrew and 
closed the door behind him. 
The general inclined his head 
in acknowledgment of the 
entrance of his subordinates, 
and turning round in his chair, 
took a slip of paper out of a 
basket on the floor by his side. 
He gave one brief glance at 
the subaltern before him, and 
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commenced to read from the 
paper. 

“You will proceed immedi- 
ately to Yinkow ; there you will 
report yourself to the Japanese 
consul, who will put you into 
communication with a certain 
person in Newchwang; with 
the instructions of that person 
you will place yourself in 
communication with a certain 
section of the Hun-hutzas. It 
will be your duty to use your 
knowledge of that part of 
China to organise certain of 
these Hun-hutzas after the 
Japanese system. Of that 
system you are already aware. 
You will receive more definite 
instructions from time to time 
after you have arrived at 
Yinkow. You will proceed in 
a civilian capacity in any 
guise that you may see fit.” 

Having finished reading the 


paper, the little old man 
tossed it back in the basket, 
adding— 


“Doyou understand clearly?” 

The subaltern nodded his 
assent. “Then,” continued 
the general, “ understanding 
your duty, go and perform it 
well, looking for strength and 
guidance to the far-reaching 
power and goodness of our 
Emperor.” 

Knowing he was dismissed, 
Zamoto bowed again, and re- 
joined the staff-officer in the 
next room. 


Five Chinese were lying 
huddled close together on the 
raised platform which serves 
all Manchu households for a 
bed. In spite of its paper 


windows and the state of the 
season outside, the interior of 
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the room was not cold, at least 
not at the spot where the five 
men were lying, since it is the 
custom of these people in 
winter to maintain a perman- 
ent fire in an outhouse, the 
flue of which passes under the 
common bed. Although the 
only light in the room was 
from the faint glow of a smok- 
ing oil-lamp perched on the end 
of a rod, yet it was sufficient to 
show that the house belonged 
to one of the poorest and 
dirtiest of Manchu husband- 
men. Everything was black 
and murky with lamp-smoke. 
Lumps of flesh, which, if it had 
not been for the intense cold, 
would long ago have been putre- 
fying, were hanging from the 
centre joists. Yet it is in 
hovels like this that one is 
glad to penetrate when one is 
caught in a Manchurian wind- 
storm. 

The five men appeared to be 
asleep, for there was no move- 
ment noticeable amongst the 
skins which covered them 
other than the even rise and 
fall of human _ respiration. 
Presently there was a sound 
outside. A heavy door moved, 
and half a dozen sleeping dogs 
were disturbed into temporary 
excitement. There were the 
sounds of a man stamping his 
feet, and it seemed from the 
swish of fuel that he was stok- 
ing the fire in the outhouse. 
Doubtless some belated way- 
farer, who, almost frozen by 
the bitter cold outside, was now 
warming himself before the 
grateful embers. Then the 
door of the sleeping apartment 
opened, and the figure of a 
sixth Chinaman appeared. He, 
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like his fellows, was clad in 
skins, and icicles stood out from 
the fur adjacent to his face. 
The dim light from the splut- 
tering oil-lamp made the frost 
upon his garments glisten 
and sparkle, as if he were 
covered with stage spangles. 
The figure moved over to the 
five sleeping men, and_ shook 
them, one by one, by the foot. 
Their sleep was evidently that 
of men who are used to catch 
such scanty repose as oppor- 
tunity will allow, for in a 
moment all five were awake. 
A few words from the recent 
comer and they were tighten- 
ing their belts and taking down 
arms from the rafters above 
them. They were a band of 
Hun-hutzas, members of the 
fraternity of licensed highway- 
men who haunt the valley of the 
Liau-ho. It was evident that 


they had some desperate work 
in hand, for the late-comer im- 
parted his information to each 
in turn, and the men conversed 


in whispers. The late-comer 
then went to a brass -bound 
chest which stood against the 
household bed. He opened the 
lid; the chest was full to the 
brim with barley. Taking off 
his fur gauntlet, the Hun-hutza 
plunged his arm into the barley 
and drew out a metal cylin- 
der. He repeated this operation 
until he had possessed himself 
of four similar cylinders ; these 
he secreted in the big inside 
pouch of his fur robe. 

Thus equipped, the six men, 
leaving the lamp burning, stole 
out of the room—out through 
the pent-house, past the growl- 
ing dogs, into the court beyond, 
across the courtyard to another 
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building. The stamping of 


hoofs un the frozen floor in- 
dicated that it was a stable. 
Six ponies were led out one 
by one, and then the great 
iron-bound and quaintly carved 
door of the courtyard was 
gingerly opened, and the six 
men led their horses through 
into the howling blizzard out- 
side. They girthed up, mounted 
their unwilling steeds, and in 
single file rode northwards. 
For an hour, perhaps, they 
were together, constantly beat- 
ing their arms against their 
sides to keep the circulation 
in their extremities. At the 
end of an hour they arrived 
at alittle group of trees. Here 
they halted and dismounted, 
two of the men remaining with 
the ponies, while the other four 
started out across the snow. 
The blizzards in Manchuria do 
not drift much snow that lies: 
it is the wind and the frost 
that kill on this vast steppe. 
But by now the fury of the 
storm had somewhat abated; 
and as there was no moon, 
and the recent snow had be- 
come slippery, their progress 
was slow. It was certain that 
their mission was one of ex- 
treme danger, and necessitated 
the utmost caution, for the men 
had cast their firearms loose, 
and had them ready to hand. 
It seemed, though it was diffi- 
cult to see, that they were 
armed with modern rifles. 
Suddenly they halted again, 
and threw themselves flat on 
the snow. By the aid of the 
stars and the white mantle 
that covered the whole surface 
of the earth, by straining the 
eyes it was just possible to 
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make out the outline of some 
obstacle ahead. It was evi- 
dently the objective of this 
desperate quartette. A well- 
known sound strikes the ear. 
There is the pant and fuss of 
a locomotive breasting an in- 
cline. It approaches nearer and 
nearer, and the four desperadoes 
lying flat on their stomachs 
can see a shower of sparks 
which the wood fuel emits from 
the funnel. The rise has been 
mastered, and fifty yards in 
front of the prostrate men the 
great train passes, shaking into 
a better pace as the last of its 
long load of waggons arrives 
above the crest. All is clear 
now. The four night-birds are 
train-wreckers working in the 
interests of the Japanese against 
the Russian communications. 
The train passes, and the red 
light on the aftermost truck is 
disappearing in the far dis- 
tance. Then the four men 
again begin to worm themselves 
forward on their stomachs. 
From time to time they hear 
the guttural shouts of the 
Siberian railway guards from 
an adjacent picket. The night 
is dark, and they trust to arrive 
at the line unseen. After a 
tedious and wearying half-hour 
they reach the edge of the cut- 
ting by the permanent way. 
The man with the cylinders 
has already got his hand inside 
his pouch, and is preparing to 
draw out the blasting charges. 
Suddenly there is a shout from 
behind. Anxiously each of the 
four turns his head in the 
direction of the sound. But 
they are too late, the recent 
snow has dulled the sound of 
the hoofs, and before they can 
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spring up and defend them- 
selves they are at the mercy of 
a patrol of half a dozen Cossack 
lancers. To fight is impossible: 
three of the Hun-hutzas throw 
themselves on their knees and 
pray for mercy. The fourth, 
he with the cylinders, makes an 
effort to cast his rifle loose and 
defend himself ; but the Cossack 
sous-officier sees the movement, 
and, driving the butt of his 
lance hard into the wretch’s 
stomach, hurls him breathless 
to the ground. 


It is a beautiful morning as 
these severe winter mornings 
go, and the two Russian officers 
in charge of the bridge-guard 
turn out of their snug little 
bivouac under the embankment 
to hear the report that the 
night patrols have captured 
four train-wreckers red-handed. 

“Bring them up,” says the 
tall, fair, fur-covered senior, 
who is an officer from the 
European army, and has been 
posted to this section of the 
railway on account of the 
energy he has displayed in pre- 
venting damage to the line by 
the marauding Hun - hutzas. 
The four wretched culprits are 
brought before him. Miser- 
ables, their captors had ex- 
tended to them nothing of the 
hospitality of mean warmth 
which they themselves were 
able to find in the bivouac of 
the bridge- guard. Miserable 
indeed, but stoical withal. The 
tall fair Russian, as he lit a 
cigarette, walked over to the 
prisoners and peered into the 
face of the shortest of the four. 
He took off the fur cap, and 
then laying hold of the queue 
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beneath, gave it a wrench. It 
came away in his hand. 

“Ha, ha! I thought so; it 
was too daring for those 
wretched Manchus to have 
undertaken by themselves.” 
And the tall Russian laughed 
loudly. The laugh died on 
his lips as he looked at the 
Japanese face before him: he 
changed from his own tongue 
to French, looking the while 
like a man who has seen a 
ghost. 

“My God !” he said, “it must 
be the same ; to think that you 
should have come to this!” 

The masquerading Japanese 
answered in halting French: 
“Yes, captain; when we were 
comrades together in Eure-et- 
Loire, we never dreamed that 
it would come to this!” The 
Russian steadied himself, and, 
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without saying a word, took 
out his cigarette-case and 
handed the Japanese a cigar- 
ette. Then he called his servant 
and ordered some spirits. 

“Perhaps you would prefer 
tea?” he said to his sorry 
guest ; “it is quite ready, only 
I must apologise that it is 
Russian tea.” 

The little Japanese admitted 
that he would prefer the tea. 
As he drank it the Russian 
captain grimly gave some 
orders to the escort, and, pull- 
ing out his watch, he reverted 
to French— 

“Lieutenant Zamoto, in five 
minutes you will be shot. It is 
the only concession I can make 
to you. Your three companions 
will be hanged immediately 
from the bridge-girders. God 
bless you!” 


Boy at the Public School. 
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Your little fellow, Cornelia, 
may now in the matter of edu- 
cation be described as having 
his foot planted on the bottom 
round of the third of four 
ladders which are tied one upon 
the top of the other. Firmly 
planted only that foot if Boy 
has taken a fairly good place 
in the Entrance Examination ; 
inclined to be distinctly shaky 
if he is at thirteen and a half 
placed low down in Block F at 
Eton, or in whatever “ Book” 
or “ Form” corresponds to that 
position at Winchester or at 
any other school where there is 
a fixed rule of superannuation. 
However, I have discussed the 
peril of superannuation in a 
previous letter, and see no ne- 
cessity for further piling up the 
agony. Let us make up our 
minds, then, on the spot, that 
Boy is standing in no danger 
of early superannuation, but 
has at least four or five years 
of Public School life to look 
forward to. 

“Too much by a long chalk 
in my opinion,” says the busi- 
ness man of the world. “ What 
good does a great hulking fel- 
low of seventeen expect to get 
by muddling on at school? 
Quite time at his age that 
he began to learn something 
useful. Pack him off to 
France or Germany, and let 
him learn to parlez-vous and 
write an intelligible letter in 
German.” 

I wonder whether you have 
ever studied Dickens with at- 
tention, Cornelia. Probably 


not. But if you have, you may 
remember a chapter headed 
“A pleasant day with an un- 
pleasant ending.” 

“Where shall I wheel him 
to, sir?” inquired Wilkins. 

“Wheel him to the Devil,” 
replied Captain Boldwig. 

“Very well, sir.” 

Ido not mean for a minute 
to imply that either France or 
Germany is the Devil’s sole 
residential abode. Unfortun- 
ately the gentleman in question 
is nothing if not ubiquitous. 
Yet I have been told by those 
who ought to know that Paris 
has even more attractions for 
him than our own metropolis, 
which is wicked enough in all 
conscience-sake. A short period 
of residence abroad for the 
Englishman who wishes to 
master Foreign Languages 
may be almost—I doubt if it 
is guite—indispensable. In the 
case of the young patient it is 
a prescription to be taken with 
an unusual amount of precau- 
tion ; and he who removes his 
son at a highly susceptible age 
from the wholesome restraint 
of school discipline and packs 
him off abroad without minute 
preliminary inquiries, is em- 
barking upon a very dangerous 
experiment. There are, un- 
fortunately, a good many other 
things which may be learnt 
abroad apart from the lan- 
guages. Even that eminently 
respectable lady, Sir Thomas 
Kicklebury’s widow, in her 
travels on the Rhine, found 
some questionable pursuits and 
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made some undesirable ac- 
quaintances. 

But as you have told me, 
Cornelia, that in this case Boy’s 
ambition is centred upon one 
day becoming Lord Chancellor, 
or at the very least a K.C., it 
is to be supposed that you wish 
him to remain his full time at 
Eton, and then proceed to a 
university. The silk gown is 
a long way off at present, and 
meantime we seem to have 
wandered too far afield, and left 
him standing on the bottom of 
the ladder. 

Boy was homesick and nerv- 
ous, Cornelia, when you first 
planted him down in the Pre- 
paratory School. But he has 
quite got over the more dis- 
agreeable of those sensations. 
The home-sickness is a thing 
of the past, only the nervous- 
ness incidental to a young 
animal which finds itself in 


totally strange surroundings 


remains. Yet because the let- 
ters of the new Boy at the 
Public School do not teem 
with the lamentable longings 
for the old home-life and the 
plaintive inquiries into the 
wellbeing of the old home- 
pets, sisters included, which 
you looked for as a matter of 
course in the quaintly spelt 
and much-besmudged epistles 
of the new Boy at the Pre- 
paratory School, you are not 
to imagine that Boy under the 
new régime is one degree less 
fond of his home and his 
mother than he was wont to 
be in times past. It is only 
that he is perhaps rather less 
fond of himself—in a word, less 
self-centred. The give-and- 
take of life even at the little 
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school has knocked much of 
the original egoism and selfish- 
ness out of him. “We,” you 
may remember, instead of “I” 
had become the subject of most 
of the paragraphs in last year’s 
letters. When he talked to 
you in the holidays, the cir- 
cumstance that “We had a 
jolly good season this year, and 
won nearly all our matches,” 
had grown to be of far more 
importance in his eyes than 
the record of his own personal 
successes. 

“ But I want to know what 
my own boy did,” you re- 
marked. 

“Oh, I got some runs some- 
times. I think I was fifth— 
no, bracketed fourth in the 
averages.” 

He had begun to regard 
himself not so much as an 
individual hero as a part and 
parcel of a community, dis- 
appointed for a moment, in- 
clined perhaps to go and have 
a quiet cry in a corner when 
he was caught out first ball 
in the Hillstree match—the 
match par excellence of the 
season—but forgetting the per- 
sonal failure, and cheering as 
lustily as any one when the 
winning hit was made by his 
school-eaptain. That was the 
dawning, dear Cornelia, of the 
feeling that will some day 
prompt him to throw up the 
snug little billet and comfort- 
able club-life at home, and 
rush off to shoulder the musket 
and starve on muddy rations 
cheek -by-jowl with swearing, 
perspiring Tommy Atkins — 
where? Perhaps on the In- 
dian frontier. This was the 
feeling so conspicuously want- 
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ing in Tom Tulliver, the Dorl- 
cote miller’s son,—to my mind 
one of the most truly drawn, 
and yet, except in his very 
early days, one of the least 
attractive characters in fic- 
tion! That Tom did not hap- 
pen to be a gentleman either 
by birth or breeding was a 
mere matter of detail. But 
he suffered by being removed 
from his school-life before his 
conspicuous and irritating ego- 
ism had been to any extent 
knocked out of him. He was 
far better off under Jacobs at 
“th’ academy,” swopping his 
“marls” and exchanging black 
eyes with Spouncer, than as 
cock of the walk with a soli- 
tary companion at Mr Stell- 
ing’s Rectory. Most praise- 
worthy, to do Tom Tulliver 
justice, his efforts to rehabili- 
tate the good name of the 
family, highly commendable 


the resolution to approve him- 
self the honest son of an honest 


father. But it is “self” 
throughout that he is really 
thinking of; he has no sym- 
pathy to extend to his infinitely 
more attractive sister, because 
he feels that she has disgraced 
the name, not so much of 
Maggie, as of Tom Tulliver. 

“J have found comfort,” he 

tells her, “in doing my duty. 

. I feel the difference be- 
tween right and wrong; . . 
it is enough that J have to 
bear the burden of your dis- 
grace.” 

It is different, you see, with 
Boy, Cornelia. With him in 
the last year or so it was The 
School first, self comparatively 
nowhere. From to-day the 
order will run School, House 
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Self. But it by no means 
follows that loyalty to School 
and House will supersede love 
for Home and its occupants. 
You have simply exchanged 
the small acquisitive and self- 
seeking animal which you 
packed off to school four years 
ago for a larger creature with 
wider sympathies. 

It is natural that you your- 
self should be feeling a little 
nervous as you watch Boy 
standing on the foot of the 
new ladder. For you must 
be realising that for the first 
time in his life he is fairly out 
of the reach of the leading- 
strings. To be sure, in one 
sense there are still a few 
leading-strings in the form of 
School Regulations, with sundry 
pains and penalties menacing 
him who pays no heed to 
them. 

For instance. “Sileatur in 
Dormitorio” is or used to be 
written up at the entrance of 
the large dormitory in a school 
that I wot of, and any infringe- 
ment of this maxim ranked as 
a capital offence. If after the 
age of Draco the severity of 
the discipline was unconsciously 
relaxed, and if the rule by 
gr adual process fell into danger 
of being as much honoured in 
the breach as in the observance, 
the fact remains that under 
that stern legislator the boy 
who ventured a remark to his 
next-door neighbour knew that 
he was taking into his own 
hands, not his life exactly, but 
at any rate that ability to sit 
down in tolerable comfort 
which marks the paths of the 


just. 


But in talking of leading- 
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strings I have at present in my 
mind neither ordinary School 
Rules nor even Winchester 
“Notions.” I was thinking 
rather of unwritten—by the 
way, for all I know to the con- 
trary, they may at some Pre- 
paratory Schools be written— 
rules and regulations which 
bear upon matters of personal 
health and comfort. When 
Boy was still at home, you 
yourself, of course, and that 
old nurse of yours who knows 
all your children’s constitutions, 
saw that he changed his boots 
when he came in, his stockings 
when they were damp, wore 
flannel next to his skin, cleaned 
his teeth at least twice a-day, 
and so forth. And you used to 
watch his diet carefully. Pretty 
much the same appreciation of 
the importance of petty details 
went on at the Preparatory 
School, where in matters of 
hygiene as well as of morality, 
prevention rather than cure is 
the order of the day. For the 
Headmaster had in his wisdom 
ensured for himself compara- 
tive peace of mind by enlisting 
the services of a Matron, com- 
pared with whom Argus was a 
perfect neophyte in the art of 
slumbering with more than one 
eye open. Nothing ever seemed 
to escape that extraordinary 
woman’s notice. She knew at 
a glance whether pimple-faced 
Master Bowley had one spot 
over and above his normal al- 
lowance, and could tell in an 
instant whether Master White 
was sniffing merely “pour en- 
courager les autres,” or as a 
preliminary symptom of a sneez- 
ing cold. You and I, Cornelia, 
will not suspect “the able and 
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experienced Matron” of to-day 
either of “eating jam with a 
spoon out of Master Wiggins’ 
trunk in the boxroom,” after 
the manner of Miss Zoe Birch ; 
nor yet, like Mrs Squeers, of 
taking such excellent care of a 
small boy’s pocket-money that 
the legitimate owner never so 
much as saw the colour of it. 
But we had every confidence 
that she was careful to prevent 
Master Wiggins from partak- 
ing too freely on his own ac- 
count of that jam, either with 
or without a spoon, and to con- 
fiscate as contraband of war 
the huge lump of almond-rock 
which fond but foolish Aunt 
Hannah insisted upon sending 
to him. For you were not the 
mother, I feel sure, Cornelia, 
who used to smuggle forbidden 
dainties for Boy’s consumption 
in your muff on Saturday, and 
then write a frantic letter on 


Monday after this fashion: 
“Tommy complains in his Sun- 
day letter of not feeling at all 
the thing, and I myself thought 
that the dear child was looking 
very white on Saturday after- 


noon. I cannot help fancying 
that something in the school 
diet is disagreeing with him. 
Or do you think that he is over- 
working himself by any chance? 
He has a very delicate organisa- 
tion. Kindly telegraph how he 
is to-morrow. ‘I do trust that 
your drains and saucepans are 
all right.” 

I know that not only you, 
but every mother in England, 
will refuse to plead guilty to 
this indictment, and will say 
with the street-boy in ‘Punch’: 
‘‘Please, sir, it woren’t me, it 
were Billy Jones.” 
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It suits my purpose, Cornelia, 
to believe that, so far from 
assisting Boy to undermine the 
Matron’s authority, you always 
impressed upon him the import- 
ance of paying proper regard 
to that most excellent woman’s 
instructions. Boy, however, 
though not a bad little fellow 
on the whole, was rather a 
scatter-brain in those days, 
and it was fortunate both for 
you and for him that the 
Matron had some one on the 
spot to ensure due compliance 
with her wishes. For both the 
Headmaster himself and each 
one of his assistants were only 
too ready to compel instant 
obedience to the lady para- 
mount’s command. Not his 
Free Companions to de Bracy, 
not his Myrmidons to Achilles, 
more ready supporters. 

But how will it be with Boy 
now? Where now the warn- 
ing voice to remind him of the 
thicker under-garments to be 
assumed when October weather 
has fairly set in, and the 
“iron” to be taken after 
meals? I can picture the face 
of a certain Eton Master of 
my acquaintance, if his class- 
room were suddenly invaded 
by an elderly and scant-of- 
breath female, with the com- 
fortable appearance of a Betsy 
Prig and the latent determina- 
tion of a Mary Ann Raddle. 

“Tf you please, sir, Master 
Brown has got his summer 
combinations on. May he go 
and change them at once?” 

One of the pair, either Master 
Brown or the lady, would be 
sent up to the Headmaster 
instanter. 

The House- Matron at a 
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Public School is good enough 
of her kind, Cornelia, and 
possibly quite ready to give 
Boy salutary advice or valu- 
able assistance if he invokes 
her aid. But you really must 
not expect her to embark upon 
works of supererogation. It 
is neither part nor parcel of 
her duty to hunt him to distant 
class - rooms, or the remote 
corners of the Playing Fields, 
in order to remind him of the 
forgotten draught or the miss- 
ing article ofclothing. Though 
you may never have quite 
realised the fact, Cornelia, 
that late Dry Nurse, the Pre- 
paratory School, was by way 
of taking such constant care 
of Boy’s inside and outside ap- 
pliances as to leave him totally 
unequipped with any ideas of 
subsequently taking care of 
these things himself. It may 
sound rank heresy to say so, 
but I am inclined to doubt 
whether Prevention really is 
better than Cure, if Boy has 
been trained to be constantly 
dependent on some one besides 
himself for the former as well 
as for the latter. 

You will have safeguarded 
Boy for the future more effectu- 
ally, Cornelia, if you have 
given him a little rope in these 
matters at home and taught 
him a lesson which we com- 
monly forget to teach, — the 
lesson of thinking for himself ; 
if you have impressed upon a 
highly impressionable age the 
vital necessity of observing a 
few general rules of health. 
It is an old saw that Habit 
is a second nature. Habits 
in sanitary and _ hygienic 
matters are best acquired in 
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the nursery or the schoolroom 
at home. It is wholly unneces- 
sary to tell an ordinarily 
healthy child that he must 
be thinking of his health from 
morning till night, or to give 
him the handling of a clinical 
thermometer. But you can 
teach him by judicious methods 
that health and happiness are 
intimately connected. If you 
wish him to have the constitu- 
tion of a Spartan in the far 
future, you must be rather 
Spartan yourself in your sys- 
tem of dealing withhim. Teach 
him, for instance, that damp 
clothing is liable to produce a 
cold, that a cold does not 
merely affect the comfort of 
an individual, but is a nuis- 
ance to society; that whereas 
the interests of society must 
come before the interests of the 
individual, Boy, who has not 
changed damp clothing and 
may therefore be legitimately 
suspected of an incipient cold, 
must be kept in bed, duly dosed 
and fed upon water-gruel, while 
wiser and self-thinking Boy 
goes to a Christmas party and 
eats plum-pudding. 

You must not attempt to 
shift the responsibility for this 
sort of teaching on to the 
shoulders of Mr Blank, the Pre- 
paratory Schoolmaster. That 
gentleman had a good many 
other fish to fry, only too com- 
monly a good deal of back- 
ground to make up in the 
way of Elementary Education. 
Furthermore, he had the in- 
terests and the wellbeing of a 
large establishment to study. 
His argument was that a cold 
—no other malady is so infec- 
tious among small boys—which 
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ran its course through the 
whole school was a _ positive 
calamity, as interfering with 
the routine of the work, and 
that every cold-producing cause 
had to be strangled at, or even 
before, its birth. This was his 
end in view when he enlisted 
the services of that estimable 
Matron whom I have already 
described. And it was clearly 
her duty to forestall the danger 
of general infection by curtail- 
ing the liberty of the indi- 
vidual. She did her best to 
cure, I can promise you, when 
the evil day came; but she 
knew that her work might be 
multiplied some fortyfold if she 
neglected a single preliminary 
precaution. 

Having suggested a simple 
remedy for helplessness, Cor- 
nelia, let me try to reassure 
your doubting heart by re- 
minding you that Boy between 
the ages of fourteen and eigh- 
teen is commonly a hard nut 
for any ordinary ailment to 
crack ; that every Public School 
in England has something in 
the way of sickroom, sanato- 
rium, or hospital, where in the 
event of any serious illness or 
accident Boy will be carefully 
and skilfully nursed ; and that 
the School Doctor may be said 
to have graduated in the art of 
coping successfully with Boy’s 
maladies. We have travelled 
beyond the region of those dark 
ages when the black draught 
was held to be a panacea for 
Boy’s every ailment. As the 
toad was reputed to “wear a 
precious jewel in his head,” so 
that truly barbarous treatment 
had just this one redeeming 
feature. If it weighed hardly 
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on the unhappy Brown, whom 
a badly sprained ankle had 
constrained to lie a-bed, he had 
at least the consolation of 
knowing that his next-door 
neighbour, White, a sufferer 
from Greek headache, would 
have the next go-in at that 
most obnoxious potion. And 
White, after all, was the party 
we wanted to catch. 

Money and food—the thought 
that Boy in the plenitude of 
unaccustomed riches will in one 
week be wildly extravagant, in 
the next impecunious, and if 
impecunious, therefore hungry, 
or at any rate reduced at even- 
tide to fast on bread and tea— 
all this sort of thing harrows a 
mother’s feelings. Fast upon 
bread and tea! Well, he need 


not starve upon that fare at 
any rate! It may be, Cornelia, 
that the dietary of one or an- 
other Public School barely sat- 


isfies the requirements of a 
growing boy; perhaps, on the 
other hand, both growing boys 
and full-grown men are apt to 
err on the side of eating and 
drinking too much rather than 
too little. Surfeit, I fancy 
even that complaisant gentle- 
man the family doctor will tell 
you, is a more prolific source of 
illness than is abstinence. I 
was talking, however, of bread 
and tea. In your father’s 
school-days, Cornelia, if not in 
your husband’s also, the school 
fare at the morning and the 
evening meal seldom ran to 
more than these bare neces- 
saries; and not so very long 
ago a good many gentlemen in 
South Africa would have paid a 
substantial sum to get anything 
half so palatable or wholesome. 
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“But when it comes to slaughter 
You will do your work on water, 
An’ you'll lick the bloomin’ boots of ’im 
that’s got it.” 


If Boy writes to you in the 
early days of his Public School 
life, as it is quite possible that 
he may write, in this strain, 
“The food here is beastly,” re- 
collect that it is the habit of 
his age to argue by comparison, 
and to adorn his tale with 
superlatives. The main idea 
that he wishes to convey to 
your mind—Boy of a certain 
type finds an unholy joy in 
harrowing his mother’s feelings 
—is that the dietary of the 
Public School is not quite so 
good as that of home or even of 
the Preparatory School. It is 
quite possible that there may 
be a lack of variety in the menu, 
but you may be satisfied that 
there is seldom real deficiency 
either in quality or quantity. 
Most pigs, Cornelia, really get 
enough to eat, but we do not 
feed quite all of them on bar- 
ley-meal with an eye to the 
Christmas market. 

Fiscal arrangements, the 
amount of pocket-money, and 
so forth will, I venture to think, 
hardly come within a mother’s 
province. Running in my head 
are some lines from Hood’s 
‘Comic Annual,’ never read 
since the days of my infancy— 


“Did ever the poor little Coatimondi 
Beg you to write to Ma 
To ask Papa 
To send him a new coat 
To wear on Sunday ?” 


If he did, Mr Curator, I hope 
that you declined upon the spot 
to comply with the request. 
In money matters no mediation 
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should be required between 
Boy and his father. The last- 
named gentleman is quite aware 
that the sovereign, which was 
probably an ample allowance 
for the whole term’s require- 
ments at the Preparatory 
School, will not go very far in 
the new surroundings. If he is 
an old Public School boy him- 
self, he will have some data to 
go by in fixing the amount of 
Boy’s pocket-money. But Iam 
afraid that he will have to 
multiply by two at least the 
sum that was sufficient for all 
purposes in his own school-days. 
The rates and taxes levied upon 
Boy at a Public School are, 
like those other rates and taxes 
which we all have to pay, in- 
clined to mount up from year 
to year. Once perhaps we could 
say, like the Athenian of old, 
that we studied “taste with 
economy.” Economy is to-day 
a dead letter, and taste has 
sensibly deteriorated. To what- 
ever sum Paterfamilias thinks 
fit to give Boy might be added 
with advantage the warning of 
wise old Polonius— 

‘‘ Neither a borrower nor a lender be ; 
For loan oft loses both itself and 

friend, 


And borrowing dulls the edge of 
husbandry.” 


But even ample _ supplies, 
coupled with sound advice, will 
stand Boy in little stead if he 
has neither learnt at home 
something about the value of 
money nor has been taught the 
habit of self-control. At four- 
teen, in the presence of his 
elders, he is naturally a shy, 
nervous, and reserved little 
animal,—much more so, I am 
inclined to think, than Girl is. 
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And, unfortunately for him, he 
evidences these feelings in a 
far less attractive way, by look- 
ing sheepish and perhaps sulky, 
where she either blushes be- 
comingly or simpers. The 
proper way to win from a shy 
and awkward little animal the 
same whole-hearted confidence 
that Mr Caxton won from his 
son Pisistratus, is one of the 
hardest problems of parental 
life, though at the same time 
it seems to be among the privi- 
leges of the rational male ani- 
mal that he alone of all animals 
is or may be capable of finding 
a solution. If, Paterfamilias, 
you are conscious that you 
have only partially succeeded 
in solving this problem, if you 
doubt whether you have so 
sufficiently got hold of Boy’s 
confidence as to be sure that 
he will tell you frankly whether 
or no he has been “ outrunning 
the constable,” you may find 
some consolation in the thought 
that other men, wiser, perhaps, 
and as well-intentioned as your- 
self, are day after day failing 
in the same direction. Boy 
may in the particular instance 
be hopelessly to blame, but he 
is only human and a boy after 
all. Hope on for better things 
in the future, remembering that 
if hard words break no bones, 
they certainly will not mend 
those that are already broken. 


‘* Mild light and by degrees should be 
the plan 
To cure the dark and erring mind. 
But who would rush at a benighted 
man 
And give him two black eyes for 
being blind?” 


For Boy as well as for other 
people a dearly bought experi- 
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ence may in the long-run turn 
out to be the most efficient 
teacher. 

These are the chief things 
that come between you and 
your rest, Cornelia, as you 
think of Boy at the beginning 
of his first term at the Public 
School. For you have long 
since discarded those old alarms 
about the malicious habits of 
other little boys, and are ready 
to acknowledge that when Boy 
came home in the holidays he 
was a more generally sociable 
and more considerate person- 
age than the little fellow who 
used to lay down the law to 
his sisters and expect them on 
all occasions to give in to him. 
Your ideas of the Schoolmaster 
have also undergone a material 
change, more especially since 
the last Report, wherein he 
pronounced Boy to be “not 
very clever, but a capital 
fellow, with plenty of go as 
well as of common-sense.” And 
you could not help sharing in 
a minor degree Boy’s admira- 
tion for the young Assistant 
Master who came to spend a 
week of his holidays at your 
house. 

“You see now, don’t you, 
mother, why all the fellows 
like him? He does everything 
so well, and never seems to 
know it.” 

Yes, you did see it to some 
extent; not exactly through 
Boy’s spectacles, but through 
glasses clear enough to enable 
you to indorse your husband’s 
brief summary of his charac- 
ter: “Nice young fellow that, 
thorough gentleman I should 
say, and seems to have his 
wits about him.” 
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I trust, then, that you are 
prepared to believe that the 
unknown House Master is an 
individual of very much the 
same stamp, a little cleverer 
perhaps, and certainly older, 
having therefore a more per- 
fect knowledge of the ways of 
the world, and being a little 
less prone to enthusiasm. You 
will act wisely if you not only 
make a friend, and to a certain 
extent a confidant, of this new 
authority, but try also to in- 
duce Boy to follow your lead in 
so doing. The old idea of the 
existence of a natural antagon- 
ism between Boy and his peda- 
gogue has long since been ex- 
ploded. There have been con- 
cessions and improvements 
upon both sides. The Assistant 
Master at the Public School of 
to-day is a totally different 
person to the Usher either of 
fiction or of real life fifty years 
ago. Men are selected to fill 
those most responsible posts 
not solely on the merits of 
their scholastic proficiency. It 
is fully recognised by the 
powers that be that the same 
qualifications in virtue of which 
a Graduate wins a Fellowship 
do not as a matter of course 
mark him out to be an ideal or 
even a moderately good School- 
master. And the aim of the 
Public School is to secure not 
moderately good Assistant 
Masters but the very best in 
the market, finished scholars, 
skilful organisers, men who will 
take a lively interest in Boy’s 
wellbeing and welldoing in 
every side of school-life. 

Even in the obvious weak- 
ness of our Preparatory School 
system—the weakness, I mean, 
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of training Boy to be too much 
dependent on extraneous assist- 
ance in grappling with petty 
difficulties —there is this ele- 
ment of good, that it tends 
to partially break down that 
tremendous barrier of reserve 
which is by way of putting so 
wide a gulf between shy Boy 
and shy Master. 

It may be added that the 
Preparatory School, by cor- 
recting and toning down" at 
an early age some of Boy’s 
original barbaric _ instincts, 
hands him on to the finishing 
School better prepared to de- 
velop into a Tom Brown or a 
George Arthur than either a 
Flashman or an Eric Williams. 

“ Rum-looking beggar, this!” 
says Boy to himself as he eyes 
the strange House Master; 
“wonder whether he always 
scowls like that. Perhaps he 
can’t help it, poor chap. Old 
Blank scowled like one o’clock, 
and he could be awfully decent 
when he liked.” 

From the moment that Boy 
really makes up his mind that 
it is within the bounds of pos- 
sibility for this rather stern- 
featured gentleman to _ be 
“awfully decent” too, one 
ground of nervousness in the 
new surroundings vanishes. 

“Bat square” was the soli- 
tary bit of sound advice that I 
managed to extract from a 
well-known professional whom 
I was paying at the rate of 
half-a-crown an hour to coach 
me at the nets. Impress upon 
Boy, Cornelia, the vital im- 
portance of keeping his bat 
square in his dealings with his 
House Master. That individual 
may watch the new-comer a bit 
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closely at first, by way of satis- 
fying himself that he really 
comes up to the character he 
has received of him. But when 
he sees that the full face of the 
bat is always presented to him, 
there will be no attempt on his 
part to get the player out by 
unfair means. It will be Boy’s 
part to see that the free con- 
fidence given to him is never 
abused. It was quite in the 
last chapter of his life at Rugby 
that Tom Brown became aware 
of the deep personal interest 
which his House Master — he 
was in the School House, you 
remember—had all along taken 
in his career. To the smaller 
fry at a Public School the Head- 
master is commonly only a 
distant, if on specially unfor- 
tunate occasions an instant 
and immediate, terror. Indeed 
we have it on record that a 
great Headmaster of Harrow, 
chancing to meet as a fellow- 
guest at the breakfast-table 
a young gentleman whom he 
had met under different circum- 
stances an hour before, candidly 
confessed that he did not know 
him by sight, or, to put it more 
plainly, had no cognisance of 
his face. But the House Master, 
who knows that the good name 
of the house stands or falls by 
the character of the individual 
members, will always have the 
will, and seldom lack the power, 
to be Boy’s best friend and 
adviser. 

Boy, having already grown 
accustomed to herd with other 
animals of his own species, will 
not be very much disturbed in 
his mind as to the attitude 
which his new schoolfellows 
will be likely to adopt towards 
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him. There were probably 
those at the other School whom 
he classified as Beasts, and 
others who passed as “awfully 
jolly fellows.” In the larger 
Zoological Garden the Beasts 
and the jolly fellows will still 
be found in a greater variety of 
sorts and sizes. Let us hope 
that he has acquired that power 
of discrimination which will 
enable him presently to deter- 
mine which are the Beasts to 
be avoided, and on the other 
hand that he will not be in too 
violent hurry in jumping to 
conclusions. 

‘“‘ Noscitur a sociis,” Cornelia, 
though hardly admitting of 
the commonly accepted transla- 
tion, is a good maxim for Boy 
to remember. It is supposed 
to convey the meaning that in 
forming our estimate of a 
neighbour’s character we note 
the company he keeps. 

“Well, and if her aren’t one 
o they young uns, her had 
ought to ha’ been, seein’ as her 
allers roosted along wi’ ’em and 
come up to feed and all.” 

This was my odd-job man’s 
excuse when I remonstrated 
with him for having killed an 
old game-hen instead of a 
cross-bred pullet. If the hen 
was the primary sufferer, I, as 
having essayed to eat her, had 
also some ground for posing as 
an aggrieved party. Indirectly 
the House Master is a sufferer 
if Boy is led astray by bad 
companions outside the House. 
Nor is it unnatural that a man 
should be considerably annoyed 
when, after he has taken the 
trouble to collect a flock of 
swans, one of the number, which 
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has persisted in herding with 
another man’s geese, either 
comes to signal grief or shows 
symptoms of deterioration. 
Under the watchful eye of any 
House Master who is worth his 
salt the risk of going to the 
bad in Boy’s own House is 
minimised. 

That the whirligig of fortune 
has revolutionised Boy’s status, 
and that at this stage of his 
career he who a month or two 
back was relatively big is rela- 
tively small, that he is no longer 
a “swell” but an unimportant 
atom, a little minnow to be 
fagged and “ragged” among 
Tritons, instead of a big minnow 
with the power of fagging and 
“ragging” smaller minnows— 
all this is wholesome discipline. 
Perhaps like that other small 
person, Simon Tappertit, Boy 
was a sufferer from the malady 
which we now call “swelled 
head,” or perhaps he had a 
tendency to be a prig. Life at 
a Public School will probably 
correct these little short- 
comings. The methods em- 
ployed in dealing with them 
may be disagreeable to the 
patient, and! perhaps at times 
even painful, but I think that 
I may promise you not only a 
cure, Cornelia, but a cure with- 
out real bullying. More men 
will be found in after-life to 
have suffered from being kicked 
too little than kicked too much 
in their boyhood. The extrac- 
tion of a double tooth is at- 
tended with a certain amount 
of pain and discomfort, but the 
victim of intermittent toothache 
is seldom found to be a genial 
member of society. The inten- 
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tion of Public School life is to 
promote the wellbeing of so- 
ciety as well as of the indi- 
vidual, and the general interest 
of society must always have 
the precedence. The priggish- 
ness or the exaggerated sense 
of self-importance which defies 
ordinary school treatment is a 
home-grown and home - fed 
product, Cornelia, and is little 
calculated to win popularity 
either for Boy or Man. 

Work either in class or in 
the pupil-room will not cause 
Boy serious uneasiness if he 
has been properly grounded. 
That he will be overworked 
is a very remote contingency. 
Helpless in many ways as 
compared with other young 
animals, in this respect the 
little creature is commonly 
found to be capable of taking 
ultra good care of himself. 
Much more imminent is the 
danger that he may be inclined 
to take matters too easily at 
the outset. Presuming that 
he was in the top form of his 
late Preparatory School, the 
probability is that in the first 
term at the Public School he 
will find himself put back 
rather than forward in his 
studies. For the standard in 
the lower forms of the Public 
School seldom reaches the same 
level as that in the higher 
forms of the Preparatory 
School. And it is impossible 
for the best-intentioned teacher 
to satisfy himself that each 
individual boy in a class of 
thirty has prepared any given 
lesson. Even Dr Arnold in 
‘Tom Brown’ put on the top 
boys only of the Fourth Form 
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to construe after the “triste 
lupus stabulis” incident. The 
Pupil Room system of Eton and 
elsewhere may cope with this 
difficulty to a certain extent 
successfully. But as a general 
rule there is little doubt that 
little boys at Public Schools 
can find abundant opportunity 
for idling. There are breakers 
ahead, then, for Boy, Cornelia, 
if he chances to be a really 
smart fellow without any in- 
clination to exert himself. 
Before now nothing but the 
plentiful use of whip and spur 
has landed a lazy though po- 
tentially speedy horse winner 
of the Derby. It is the tend- 
ency of the age so exclusively 
to reserve the supreme methods 
of coercion for the back of the 
vicious or the law-breaker that 
the idle apprentice often comes 
off scot-free. Boy from an 
ethical point of view is in the 
way of being better trained 
if he is one who produces the 
minimum of work that will 
pass muster by the sweat of his 
brow, rather than a little more 
than that minimum without 
turning a hair. It is fortun- 
ate, then, on the whole, that 
the spirit of emulation now 
and again comes to the rescue. 
It must have been mortifying 
to the hare, poor-spirited crea- 
ture that he is, to find himself 
beaten by the tortoise, and 
Boy even in his nursery days 
could prophesy that a return 
match would have a different 
result. If Boy’s heart “be 
made of penetrable stuff,” the 
loss of his own Remove will not 
appeal to him so strongly as 
the fact that “that ass Brown 
D 
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minor’ got his Remove, and 
the anxiety to put Brown in 
his proper place may spur him 
to make his effort. But if, on 
the other hand, his heart is 
“proof and bulwark against 
sense,” it is high time to dis- 
cover whether certain portions 
of his external mouldings are 
equally proof and bulwark 
against it. Pray, then, Cor- 
nelia, not that Boy may be 
what the world in its innocence 
calls clever, but that he may 
be one of those who put their 
whole heart and soul into the 
work in hand. 

Just one more thought. In 
becoming, or, to speak more 
accurately, in continuing to be 
a Hero-worshipper, Boy is only 
following a natural instinct of 
the human animal, though it is 
an attribute of his age rather 
than of his species that he 
seems to find no half-way 
house between phlegmatic in- 
difference and _ enthusiastic 
admiration. Better the latter 
than the former, say I. For, 
after all, he is neither toad nor 
worm, but warm-blooded, and 
therefore bound to worship 
some one. In the nursery 
days his father, or it may have 
been a long-tailed cat, or again 
it may have been a plump old 
party with brass buttons, was 
the object of his adoration. 
Later on it was haply the 
parson in his surplice, or the 
blue-bloused gentleman who 
killed the pig, typical represent- 
ative of blood and slaughter. 
At the Preparatory School I 
have no manner of doubt that 
it was either the Corinthian 
football player who wore an 
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international cap, or Mr Hall, 
who hit the cricket-ball out of 
the ground, and had played at 
Lord’s. Now in all probability 
the Masters will take a back 
seat, and either the School 
Captain of cricket, or White, 
the Jessop of House matches, 
will be duly installed as a 
divinity. You must not mind 
this sort of thing, Cornelia ; and 
you must be duly prepared to 
hear Boy sing the praises of 
these heroes at the dinner-table 
in the holidays, and to be 
trotted round and round the 
place, when you visit him at 
school, in the hope that you 
may catch even a back view of 
the reigning hero. 

But where, you may ask, 
does Green, who has just won 
the Balliol Scholarship, come 
in? Rather low down, I fear, 
in Boy’s estimation. For the 
aforesaid Green wears spec- 
tacles, and has been known to 
shirk a game at football, while 
those others are fine up-stand- 
ing young fellows. It is only 
natural that to the young mind 
the evidence of eyesight should 
be more convincing than the 
evidence of hearsay, and that 
the physical excellence which 
produces visible results should 
appeal to him more strongly 
than the intellectual excellence 
of which the result is only re- 
corded in the School Magazine. 
He may or may not feel, as the 
case may be, that the great 
Surrey cricketer Mr Jones, who 
happens to have coached Green 
for that Balliol Scholarship, 
has thereby added a feather to 
his cap; but he has no manner 
of doubt that this same Mr 
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Jones, who chances to be the 
Composition Master, is a demi- 
god on the day when he smites 
the School Captain’s bowling 
all over the ground. This is 
not always a fault, or even, a 
result of school training, Cor- 
nelia. You and I will acknow- 
ledge that we could still find 
the heart to shed a tear as we 
read the story of the death of 
Moore or of Nelson, while we 
think of Dr Johnson as a badly 
dressed old man with caustic 
temper and villainously bad 
manners. While, Hamlet-like, 
we might handle the great 
lexicographer’s skull with half- 
sneering curiosity, we should 
regard the skull of either one 
of those other heroes as an 
object almost too sacred for 
contemplation. 

Be thankful then, Cornelia, if 


the figure that occupies Boy’s 
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thoughts and compels his ador- 
ation be truly admirable of its 
kind, and if there is nothing 
that is sordid, mean, or vicious 
about it. “Hero - worship,” 
says Carlyle, “exists for ever, 
and everywhere; not Loyalty 
alone; it extends from divine 
adoration to the lowest practical 
regions of life.” 

In conclusion, lest you should 
in any way be inclined to 
underrate the importance of a 
Public School education, let me 
quote for you a sentence that 
came from the lips of a greater 
man than Carlyle: “There is 
no law upon the Statute-book, 
there is no usage of the Con- 
stitution, no portion of the 
Legislature or Government, 
which is more distinctly or 
more essentially connected with 
the wellbeing of England than 
our Public Schools.” 
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OLD GALWAY LIFE. 


FURTHER RECOLLECTIONS. 


THERE were not many sol- 
aces in the old days for those 
whom the world had treated 
harshly. Club-life, in Ireland 
at least, was in its infancy ; 
very few of the numerous 
beneficent enterprises which 
nowadays afford interest and 
occupation to solitary women 
had then been set afoot. It 
was well for all such forlorn 
ones that, in Galway at any 
rate, charity to kith and kin 
never failed, and that to the 
third and fourth generation the 
old home gave shelter and a 
welcome to all who stood in 
need of it. 

Much of such family wreck- 
Most note- 
Major 


age drifted to us. 
worthy thereof was 
William Poppleton of the 53rd 
Foot, who had married one of 
my aunts, and had been for 
three years orderly officer at 
Longwood, during the “ Last 


Phase” on St Helena. My 
uncle fell under the spell which 
Napoleon’s personality exer- 
cised on all who were brought 
into contact with it. He was 
devoted to his charge, and as 
far as was compatible with his 
duty he endeavoured to miti- 
gate the many petty indignities 
and humiliations imposed upon 
the “Corsican adventurer” 
under Sir Hudson Lowe’s harsh 
rule. Napoleon fully appreci- 
ated my uncle’s feelings to- 
wards him, and he was the 
only member of his English 
bodyguard for whom the fallen 


Emperor had a sincere affec- 
tion. 

The crisis came when Sir 
Hudson Lowe, who lacked the 
most ordinary instincts of a 
gentleman, issued an order to 
the officers of this bodyguard 
to report to him all private 
conversations of Napoleon and 
his suite, both those which 
were addressed to themselves 
and those which they might 
chance to overhear. Major 
Poppleton indignantly refused 
to obey the mandate, and re- 
signed his post. Napoleon was 
much afflicted at the prospect 
of losing his favourite custo- 
dian, and he besought him to 
yield obedience to Sir Hudson 
Lowe, so that he might still 
retain him about his person. 
My uncle, however, was not to 
be prevailed upon. He would 
never stoop, so he declared, to 
conduct so unbecoming an 
English officer, and he quitted 
the island prison. At parting 
Napoleon gave him a handsome 
gold snuff-box and a lock of his 
hair, as tokens of his gratitude 
and esteem. 

Major Poppleton returned 
home a ruined man. He had 
committed the unpardonable 
sin, he had disobeyed his com- 
manding officer, and for him no 
place of repentance was to be 
found. He was obliged to leave 
the service to which he was 
devoted, and in which he had 
borne himself with no small 
distinction. 
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His wife had died during his 
sojourn at St Helena: none 
the less it was to her old Gal- 
way home that he turned, 
bringing his children to grow 
up there. He lived amongst 
us for many years, a gentle, 
subdued man, broken in htalth 
and spirit; and he laid his 
bones at last in our burial- 
place, in the lonely ruined 
chapel above the lake, where 
his tombstone still records the 
long list of his services to a 
country that did not value him. 

He had first joined his regi- 
ment in Egypt in 1801, and 
after the surrender of the 
French he took part in Baird’s 
famous desert march to India. 
During that march he and a 
portion of his regiment by some 
means became detached from 
the maim body of the troops, 
and lost their way in the 
scorching waste. Utterly ex- 
hausted by hours of fruitless 
wandering, they gave up all 
hope and lay down on the sand 
to die of thirst. Rescue came 
at the last moment by a party 
of searchers sent out in quest 
of the missing force. My uncle 
saw much service afterwards 
in India and throughout the 
hottest fighting in the Penin- 
sula; but the horror of those 
hours was never effaced from 
his mind, and recurred to him 
in dreams so often and so 
vividly, that to the day of his 
death he would never sleep 
without a large vessel of water 
placed by his bedside to enable 
him in his first waking moment 
to assure himself that it was a 


dream and nothing more. 
In after-years, when the re- 
action had come and the British 
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Government were ashamed of 
the sorry fashion in which they 
had treated their imperial cap- 
tive, a commission was be- 
stowed on Major Poppleton’s 
only son, as some recognition 
of what was due to his father. 
Throughout our childhood 
the gold snuff-box always stood 
upon the dining-room chimney- 
piece, and every visitor to the 
house was offered a pinch out 
of “Napoleon’s box.” It was 
kept well filled therefore, white 
snuff at one end, black snuff at 
the other, and underneath lay a 
piece of white paper, as it had 
come from the jeweller’s hands. 
Many years afterwards, when 
snuff-taking had ceased to be 
the fashion, and the box was 
only a curiosity, a gentleman 
to whom it was shown asked 
the reason of that piece of 
paper. “To keep the fingers 
of the snuff-takers from scratch- 
ing the box,” he was told. 
More inquisitive, however, than 
all who had gone before him, 
he prised up the bit of paper, 
and underneath lay another 
closely folded paper—a letter 
from Napoleon himself to the 
Count of Las Cases, sending 
messages to his adherents in 
France, and his wishes for the 
bringing up of the King of 
Rome. It was plain why the 
letter had been placed where it 
was. Napoleon had known that 
Major Poppleton would refuse 
to take charge of it, if it were 
openly tendered to him in St 
Helena; but he had never 
doubted that he would discover 
it after his arrival in Europe, 
and he had trusted to his 
friendship to deliver it, with 
the result that it had lain 
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where he had hidden it for 
nearly forty years. The Count 
of Las Cases, the King of Rome, 
my uncle himself, were all long 
dead when the letter was found ; 
Louis Napoleon reigned at the 
Tuileries. The Count of Las 
Cases’ son, however, was alive, 
and to him the long-concealed 
letter, destined for his father, 
was sent. 

Another of my aunts had 
eloped at the age of thirteen 
with a young officer, the worst 
that could be said of whom 
was that his courage very con- 
siderably exceeded his common- 
sense. As a lad, just joined, 
he had taken part in the 
disastrous retreat of Corunna; 
he served afterwards through- 
out the Peninsular war, the 
first Afghan and the Sikh 
wars. Unfortunately for him- 
self, however, he was _ pos- 
sessed of an ungovernable 
temper and an overweening 
sense of his own importance. 
Shortly after his marriage he 
waited, in company with his 
youthful wife, on some highly 
placed official of the War 
Office, to solicit his good offices 
in assisting my uncle to pro- 
eure some piece of preferment 
of which he was desirous. The 
great man evinced himself most 
gracious, and promised to do 
all in his power to further my 
uncle’s wishes. At the con- 
clusion of the interview, how- 
ever, he only bowed to the 
young lady, and resumed the 
writing on which he had been 
engaged. My uncle conducted 
his bride downstairs and 
placed her in the carriage 
which waited below, after 
which he rushed upstairs again 
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and challenged the official to 
mortal combat, to avenge the 
insult he had offered his wife in 
not handing her to her carriage. 
The challenge was declined, but 
it need hardly be said that my 
uncle did not receive the ap- 
pointment he coveted. 

Twice over in India he struck 
his commanding officer in the 
face, and on each occasion was 
tried by court-martial and 
cashiered. Partly owing to 
his brilliant services, however, 
and partly to the intervention 
of the Duke of York, who was 
his personal friend, he was 
twice over reinstated in his regi- 
ment, but at the very bottom 
of the list of officers, below the 
youngest ensign; with theresult 
that, when he died of wounds 
in the siege of Mooltan, after 
forty years of almost continu- 
ous active service, he was no 
more than a simple captain. 

My widowed aunt followed 
the fashion of the family and 
came home to us, with her 
younger children. She had 
had fifteen children altogether 
in the course of her very 
checkered life, whom she had 
deposited here and _ there, 
cuckoo fashion, as occasion and 
the exigencies of active military 
life demanded. Once when she 
was on board a troopship, a 
sailing-vessel of course, as all 
such craft were in those days, 
a hurricane came on, and all 
on board gave themselves up 
for lost. My aunt, however, 
did not lose her presence of 
mind. Amidst the prevailing 
terror she calmly unpacked her 
boxes and dressed such of her 
children as she had with her 
in their best, that when their 
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bodies should be cast ashore 
they would be recognised as 
the children of gentlefolk, and 
receive decent burial. After 
she had settled down with us 
in Galway, it was a favourite 
amusement of ours to make 
her go over the names of her 
children to us, and she could 
never succeed in making the 
tale complete. 

“Thirteen— fourteen,” she 
would count up. “But I know 
there were fifteen of them. 
Oh! there was Miles; I had 
quite forgotten poor dear 
Miles. I can’t just remember 
what Miles died of, but he was 
a darling!” 

Some of these luckless young- 
sters died, some grew up with- 
out ever seeing their parents 
again. Occasionally, however, 
her progeny turned up when 
they were least expected or 


desired. 


I was walking with 
my aunt on our avenue one 
day, when we saw Hughie 


Caulfield, the gardener, ap- 
proaching, and in his wake a 
disreputably clothed fair-haired 
stranger, with the general ap- 
pearance of a German bands- 
man. As we came near, a 
signal passed between Hughie 
and the unknown, and the 
latter, advancing with clasped 
hands, ejaculated ecstatically 
“ Mother !” 

My aunt, however, who had 
by this time become slightly 
hard of hearing, and did not 
much relish the looks of the 
stranger, drew herself erect 
and said haughtily— 

“Did you address any re- 
marks to me, sir?” 

“TI only said I was your 
son,” he answered meekly. 
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This particular scion my 
aunt, on one of her many 
voyages to India, had de- 
posited in a monastery in 
Malta. By what means she 
induced the monks to take 
charge of him we never clearly 
understood, but he had re- 
mained with them till old 
enough to enter the Austrian 
army. He had been left for 
dead on one of the Hungarian 
battlefields, and, having been 
nursed back to health by 
sisters of charity, had quitted 
the Austrian service without 
over-ceremonious leave-taking, 
and made his way across 
Europe to us. 

On some misgivings being 
expressed by the heads of the 
family as to what was to be- 
come of him, now that he had 
arrived, he declared that he was 
confident of being well able to 
shift for himself, and indeed 
he proved that his self-reliance 
was fully justified. For, hav- 
ing been provided with funds 
to journey to London, he went 
straight to Apsley House, and 
made his way into the presence 
of the Iron Duke. He repre- 
sented his father’s services 
and his own straits to him 
so eloquently that the Duke, 
who was then Commander-in- 
Chief, not only bestowed a 
commission upon him, but 
also added thereto a gratuity 
to enable him to purchase his 
outfit. 

It was perhaps not surpris- 
ing that our new cousin should 
feel some elation at what he 
had achieved ; but after his re- 
turn to Galway he assumed 
airs of superiority and an 
amount of what is gener- 
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ally known as “side,” which 
made him extremly unpopular 
amongst the younger members 
of the household, and we con- 
cocted a deeply laid scheme to 
humble him in the dust. 

We procured an old pistol, 
which we primed and loaded 
with a blank charge. Armed 
with this weapon, we lay in 
wait in one of the shrubberies 
on the avenue one moonlight 
winter’s evening, when we 
knew that our objectionable 
relative was out walking. One 
of us girls, who possessed the 
accomplishment of whistling 
on her fingers like any street- 
boy, was posted above to give 
a signal on our victim’s ap- 
proach. The signal was not 
in the least required, as we 
had stationed ourselves just be- 
yond a clearing on the avenue, 
across which we could plainly 
see him coming in the moon- 
light ; but we deemed it to be 
the correct thing, and to make 
the whole business appear more 
lifelike. Accordingly the ob- 
ject of our vengeance had no 
sooner plunged into the gloom 
amongst the shrubs than the 
whistle rang out, and simul- 
taneously we let off our ord- 
nance, once and again. 

Alas, however, for our well- 
thought-out revenge! We had 
never doubted that our ob- 
noxious cousin, for all his tall 
talk, would take to his heels at 
the sound of the shots, and 
skurry up to the house in igno- 
minious flight, there to relate his 
alarming experience on the 
avenue, when we, following 
after, would have burst in 
upon the horrifying recital, 
and by relating the true version 
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of the tale, have covered him 
with ridicule. 

At the double discharge our 
kinsman came to a dead halt— 
for a moment only—then re- 
alising what the shots meant, 
he walked on, somewhat more 
rapidly perhaps than he had 
walked before, but with no 
undue precipitation. It must 
have required some nerve — 
and we felt it as we listened 
to his footfall—to walk on 
steadily and firmly through 
the thick darkness under the 
overgrown laurels, in which he 
had every reason to believe 
armed assassins were lurking. 
Nor on arriving at the house 
did he betray to any one what 
had taken place. He was no 
doubt fully convinced that he 
had been mistaken in the un- 
certain light for my grand- 
father, the Galway landlord, 
and he would not alarm my 
grandmother or my aunts by 
telling them of the murderous 
attack that had been made 
upon him. He kept his own 
counsel, therefore, and I need 
hardly say that we did the same 
for many a day to come. Our 
cousin sailed for India shortly 
afterwards, and we never saw 
him again; but I am sure that 
he told the story of his narrow 
escape from death on our 
avenue at many an Indian 
mess-table. 

Ido not know how we came 
to devise such a plan of revenge, 
but certainly it was not put 
into our minds by anything 
that we ourselves had known 
of, for our relations with our 
tenantry and with the people 
about us were always most 
friendly. It had not been so 
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in the lawless days at the 
beginning of the century. The 
old house itself had, I think, 
been built with some view to 
defence, and could have been 
held easily enough against a 
mob unprovided with firearms. 
In my earliest childhood large 
flat stones still remained on all 
the upper window-sills, which 
had been placed there in readi- 
ness to be hurled down on the 
heads of attacking Whiteboys 
—or Terry-Alts, as the organi- 
sation, which under varying 
names has played so large a 
part in Irish affairs, was gener- 
ally called in Galway. 

Another and a more tragic 
reminder of the Terry-Alts and 
their doings we had in a waif 
of lower degree, to whom also 
we gave shelter,— one of our 
servants, Sally Connolly by 
name. She must have been a 
middle-aged woman as I re- 
member her; but years before, 
in her youth, her parents had 
in some way incurred the wrath 
of the Terry-Alts. Their cabin 
was attacked, the father sav- 
agely beaten, the mother held 
down on her own fire till she 
was severely burnt, and in the 
struggle Sally herself received 
an injury which lamed her for 
life More than that, the 
terror of that wild night’s 
work had unhinged her mind, 
and left her ever after subject 
to periodical fits of religious 
mania. When this madness 
was at its height she wandered 
about the country, visiting the 
holy wells for many miles 


round about. Her appearance 
in itself was somewhat terrify- 
ing. Nature had intended her 
to be exceedingly tall, but the 
hurt she had received had 
drawn up and shortened one of 
her limbs very considerably. 
She disdained any artificial aid, 
and therefore when she stood 
on one foot she was a gigantic 
woman, but when she came 
down upon the other she became 
comparatively short. We used 
to meet her on the road, strid- 
ing from one holy well to 
another, with the very singular 
gait engendered by this de- 
formity, her long black hair 
streaming behind her; or else 
we would see her in the dis- 
tance, on her knees, as she 
went her rounds at one of 
these sacred spots, saying the 
appointed patterns! and pray- 
ers. The first symptom that 
one of her attacks of mania 
was coming on was always that 
Sally ceased to fasten up her 
hair, and we children used to 
announce, quite as a matter of 
course— 

“Sally Connolly’s going mad 
again ; she’s got her hair hang- 
ing down.” 

Not unfrequently a member 
of the family on going up to 
bed would find Sally crouched 
by the bedroom-fire, with her 
tresses hanging about her, 
wringing her hands and rock- 
ing herself to and fro. Every- 
body knew her to be harmless, 
and it never occurred to any- 
one to regard her as an un- 
desirable member of the house- 





1A corruption of Pater Noster, a certain number of which, with Aves and 
other prayers, according to the object of the suppliant’s desire, are appointed to 


be said at each holy well. 
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hold. “The poor afflicted 
creature!” was all that was 
said; and we waited in 
patience till Sally’s madness 
should have developed suffici- 
ently for her to quit the house 
and take to her wanderings. 
After a few weeks the mad fit 
wore itself out, and she re- 
turned to us and to her domes- 
tic duties. 

Beside every holy well in 
Ireland there is planted a bush, 
on which the votaries who 
come with their prayers to the 
little hallowed pool hang each 
of them a rag, gay-coloured at 
the first, but bleaching soon in 
the sun and rain to the same 
neutral tint of yellowish grey. 
A visitor to our house asked 
Sally once, when sanity had 
for the time being returned, 
what was the purpose of those 
fluttering fragments of worsted 
and cotton. 

“You cannot think, surely, 
that the saints in Heaven need 
those bits of rag to remind 
them of your prayers?” 

“Troth, no,” was the quick- 
witted answer, “no more than 
your good friends in the grand 
houses where yous go visitin’ 
would be wantin’ to be remem- 
bered of you. But you lave 
the little white ticketeens all 
that same, to let the quality 
know you'd been in it, and 
them little dockets an’ the rags, 
as you call them, are the one 
thing.” 

It was not always from 
incipient madness that the 
servants left their tresses un- 
bound. It proceeded some- 
times from slovenliness. One 
of my aunts, who was of a 
literary turn, meeting the 
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housemaid with her hair hang- 
ing in luxuriant disarray on 
her shoulders, said indignantly 
to her— 

“One would think you were 
Ophelia !” 

“Faith, thin,” returned the 
damsel, no wise dismayed, “if 
’"Faylia had as much turf an’ 
wather to carry, it’s no wonder 
she’d look like me.” 

She no doubt imagined 
’"Faylia to be a rival house- 
maid in some neighbouring 
establishment. 

The ordinary wages of a ser- 
vant in those days were £4 
a-year. Our cook received £8, 
and therewith highwater mark 
was supposed to have been 
reached. Only one or two of 
the head servants were allowed 
tea; the others, as also we 
children, lived on oatmeal 
stirabout, potatoes, and milk, 
all produced upon the estate, 
and costing therefore, so to 
say, nothing. Under such 
conditions it was easy to 
maintain a numerous retinue, 
and ours equalled that of 
a high-placed Anglo - Indian 
official of the present day. 
There was the turf-boy, whose 
duty it was to fill the turf- 
boxes, the cavernous recep- 
tacles throughout the house 
from which the fires were sup- 
plied; the boy who pumped 
the water, and the boy who 
drove the cows: the main 
difference between our ragged 
regiment and the dusky re- 
tainers of an Indian bungalow 
being, that whereas with the 
latter it is matter of caste and 
honour to do their own special 
work and that alone, ours were 
mostly eager to do anything 
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which was not their rightful 
business, and to leave that 
undone. 

Not the least important per- 
son in the household was Sally 
Sweeny, whom from the nature 
of her avocation we dubbed 
“Sally Forth.” Twice a-week, 
summer and winter, sun and 
rain, she walked—or as she 
herself expressed it, “slipped” 
—into Galway, eleven Irish 
miles distant, and out again 
to do the family shopping, 
deliver notes and messages, 
and execute commissions. She 
could neither read nor write, 
yet she never made a mistake 
in any direction given her, or 
delivered a letter or parcel 
save at its rightful destina- 
tion. She was frequently in- 
trusted with considerable sums 
of money by various members 
of the family, and could carry 
the most complicated reckon- 
ings in her head, accounting 
on her return for every farthing 
received with the utmost accur- 
acy. She always went bare- 
foot—not from poverty, for she 
carried her shoes and stockings 
with her, but for ease in walk- 
ing. A little wood just outside 
Galway served her and most 
other country- women as a 
dressing - room, where they 
donned their chaussure before 
entering the streets of the 
town. The distances the 
peasantry traversed on foot 
were indeed extraordinary. 
On one occasion my father 
had gone up to a fishing-lodge 
which he had in the moun- 
tains, and after his arrival 
there discovered to his vexa- 
tion that he had forgotten to 
bring any letter-paper with 
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him, while he had an import- 
ant letter to write. However, 
on expressing his annoyance 
at his own forgetfulness to 
the caretaker in charge of 
the lodge, he made light of 
the difficulty. 

“What would ail me that I 
wouldn’t slip into Galway for 
your honour?” he demanded. 

And into Galway he accord- 
ingly slipped,—forty Irish miles 
there and back across the moun- 
tains,—and returned triumph- 
ant with—one sheet of letter- 
paper ! 

Hughie Caulfield, the gar- 
dener, I have mentioned be- 
fore. He was something of a 


scholar, and a philosopher to 
boot, more given to meditation 
and to leisurely ruminating 
than to any over-exertion in 
digging and trenching. Being 
found asleep in the sunny 


greenhouse one spring after- 
noon when the grapes were 
setting, he thus excused him- 
self for his neglect of duty— 
“T was that onaisy in me 
mind about thim grapes I 
cudn’t stop awake.” 

He took no little pride in 
his learning, and was once 
overheard expounding that 
most vexed question of Refor- 
mation history to one of his 
subordinates after the follow- 
ing fashion— 

“Says Thomas a Beckett to 
Henry the Eighth, ‘Ye can’t 
marry Anna Bullen,’ says he. 
‘And for why not?’ says 
Henry. ‘Sure, she’s yer own 
daughter, man,’ says he. ‘The 
divil may care who’s daughter 
she is,’ says Henry, ‘I'll marry 
her.’”’ 

Beggars were known to us 
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as ‘‘God-save-all-heres,” that 
being the salutation with 
which they entered the kitchen, 
seating themselves afterwards 
in the warm peat-reek by the 
fireside for a gossip and a 
meal. To have refused them 
such hospitality would have 
been held not only derogatory 
to the dignity of the house, but 
also as certain to bring ill-luck 
upon it. The cook, whom, 
as dispenser of the kitchen 
bounties, they were all eager 
to propitiate, generally turned 
their services to account to 
pluck fowl for her, or turn the 
spit, which in my _ earliest 
years was still done by hand. 
It was considered a marvel of 
mechanical ingenuity when at 
a later date a clockwork con- 
trivance was introduced, which 
was fastened to one corner of 
the kitchen ceiling, and from 
there, by means of a weight 
and a long chain, imparted the 
necessary rotary motion to 
the joint roasting before the 
fire. 

Another duty which was left 
to such stray hangers-on was 
the collection of dandelions, 
their juice being a remedy 
decreed to my Indian aunt, 
who, like most Anglo-Indians 
of that date, had brought back 
from her long residence abroad 
what we called “a liver.” There 
were, therefore, generally three 
or four old crones seated round 
a flat stone outside the kitchen- 
door, gabbling Irish and pound- 
ing vigorously at the green 
heap before them, till a wine- 
glassful of a most nauseous fluid 
had been extracted. As the 
nearest medical practitioner 
resided in the town of Galway, 
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we relied almost entirely upon 
home doctoring, and the pre- 
scriptions in vogue were mostly 
of the same primitive nature. 
If any one was considered to 
stand in need of a tonic or 
strengthening medicine, it was 
concocted by the simple ex- 
pedient of heating the poker 
whitehot, and stirring a mug 
of porter therewith. Our 
poorer neighbours also came 
to us for medical advice, and 
I well remember any of them 
who were suffering from chills, 
or such ailments, being en- 
joined to take a hot bath, on 
their return home, in their 
churn, that being the only ves- 
sel in an Irish cabin capable of 
containing the human form. 
My grandfather, indeed, who 
was principal medical adviser 
to the district, had but 
one sovereign remedy, which 


he prescribed with the utmost 
impartiality for all ailments of 
whatsoever nature they might 


be. He used to powder a huge 
lump of rhubarb on a pewter- 
plate — its being pulverised 
upon pewter being considered 
to play a very important part 
in the efficacy of the recipe— 
and blend it with a bottle of 
port. This he administered by 
spoonfuls to all who came to 
consult him. “The Masther’s 
medicine” was held in high 
repute, and was more sought 
after than the prescriptions of 
a specialist would have been, 
if such had existed in those 
days. 

The ordinary wages of a 
labourer at that time were five- 
pence a-day, and we kept forty 
in constant employment. They 
dined every day in the hag- 
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gard, called in from all parts 
of the farm by the clanging 
of the yard-bell. Amongst 
those who never failed to re- 
spond to the summons was one 
strangely assorted couple. The 
steward, having been sent to 
a neighbouring fair to purchase 
a pig, intended in due time to 
replenish the household stores 
of ham and bacon, reported 
on his return that he had 
bought “a nate, cliver, grave, 
gay little pig.” The animal 
possessed of so many and 
somewhat conflicting qualities 
was of the true old Galway 
breed, lean and long - legged 
as a greyhound, and possessed, 
moreover, of a turn of speed 
and staying powers not com- 
mon to the porcine tribe. By 
what means Sal—for so with 
total disregard of sex we 
named him — arrived at an 
understanding with Chance our 
pointer, no one ever knew. 
Every morning, however, as 
soon as they were set free 
from kennel and sty, they set 
out together for the woods, 
where they hunted in com- 
pany — Chance working his 
way into the rabbit - holes to 
bolt the rabbits, and Sal 
standing in readiness to pounce 
on the prey as it came out, 
after which they shared the 
spoils of the chase in strict 
amity. A few moments, how- 
ever, after the mid-day bell 
had clanged out its summons 
they always came into sight, 
Chance leading, but Sal a 
good second, coming at a 
brisk trot, and grunting louder 
and yet more loudly the nearer 
he drew to the promised land, 
where a meal of potato skins 
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and other leavings of the work- 
men’s dinner awaited them both. 

This partnership was deemed 
so remarkable that Sal’s life 
was spared on account of it, 
and he was suffered to attain 
to an age far beyond the span 
usually allotted to pigs. He 
lived in a house of his own 
apart from the other pigs, 
and grew to an enormous 
size, developing a huge pair 
of curved tusks. He became 
so savage at last that it was 
found necessary to slaughter 
him. Age and hard exercise, 
however, had made his flesh 
so tough that it was quite 
unfit for consumption. 

The people were wondrously 
superstitious. In the fairies— 
whom they generally alluded 
to mysteriously as “them”— 
more especially they had the 
profoundest belief; and every 
untoward circumstance or in- 
cident not easily to be ac- 
counted for was set down 
to their intervention. “ This 
avenue is no road to be 
thravellin’ by night,” said 
an indignant maid to my 
grandmother, who would have 
sent her on an errand in the 
dusk. “As soon as it’s dark 
it’s as thick as blades of grass 
wid little men on horses, an’ 
caps on the heads of ivery 
one of them.” The caps some- 
how seemed to be the most 
appalling part of the fairy 
vision. 

My father from one of his 
visits to Dublin had brought 
back a small musical-box, then 
a very recent invention. In 
the evening, after dinner, he 
wound it up and hid it under 
a pile of cloaks in the hall. 
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In a few moments all the 
servants rushed up from be- 
low stairs with blanched and 
terror-stricken faces. 

“The Lord Almighty look 
on us an’ kape us from harm 
this night! We're ruinated 
and desthroyed—it’s the fairy 
music!” 

One firmly rooted belief in 
the west of Ireland was that 
before the downfall or extinc- 
tion of any ancient family the 
elfin minstrels were heard to 
play outside the doomed man- 
sion. It is still believed that 
before the fatal illness of our 
kinsman Thomas Martin, the 
last owner of Connemara, the 
fairy music circled round and 
round the old family home of 
Ballynahinch. 

Another time a sudden com- 
motion below stairs heralded 
the arrival of an affrighted 


messenger at the drawing-room 
door to announce in a hushed 
whisper that there were fairies 


downstairs. Naturally we all, 
grown-ups and children, lost no 
time in descending to the lower 
regions, where we found the 
servants clustered in one of the 
dark stone-flagged passages, 
gazing awestricken and from a 
respectful distance at a faint 
greenish radiance, which could 
be discerned in the gloom play- 
ing on one of the walls. My 
grandmother, who knew noth- 
ing of science, but deemed it 
highly inexpedient that the 
house should acquire a reputa- 
tion for supernatural visitants 
of any sort, commanded a 
bucket of water to be brought 
and thrown against the wall, 
as the readiest means of putting 
an end to the fairies and their 
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doings. So far, however, from 
this quenching the fairy lights, 
they only shone out more 
brightly than before, and the 
exclamations and other mani- 
festations of terror redoubled 
in volume and intensity. It 
was left to one of the gentle- 
men of the party to hit upon 
the true explanation of the 
phenomenon, which was nothing 
more than that some fish had 
recently been hung up at that 
spot, and that the unearthly 
gleam was caused by the phos- 
phorescence of their scales still 
adhering to the wall. This 
solution of the mystery was 
received with scant favour and 
many headshakings by the 
household. 

Our education—at least the 
more ornamental portion there- 
of—was carried on by a system 
of peripatetic teachers. Our 
French, our drawing, and our 
music masters each possessed a 
pony and gig, with which they 
went the round of the County 
Galway, driving themselves 
from one house to the next in 
which a young family was 
growing up, and remaining a 
week at each halting-place, 
during which there was nothing 
but music played, or French 
talked, or pencil-drawings exe- 
cuted, as the case might be. 
Three or four times a-year they 
came to us thus upon their edu- 
cational round. I do not know 
what honorarium they received 
for the week’s instruction, but 
I know that it was not always 
convenient to pay it in coin of 
the realm. On such occasions 
my grandfather would present 
them with a calf instead, and 
give it grazing till it had 
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developed into a saleable beast. 
I fancy there were not many 
estates on the visiting lists of 
these professors of the gentler 
arts on which they had not 
generally a head or two of 
cattle at grass, and that they 
did not suffer by such trans- 
actions. 

Another individual whose 
home, so to say, was upon the 
road, was a certain Tom Blake- 
ney, & wit and raconteur. He, 
too, owned a horse and trap, 
and used to drive boldly into 
the stable- yard of whatever 
mansion he intended to honour 
with his presence, where he 
would have his horse put up, 
and order his portmanteau to 
be carried indoors, after which 
he made his way to the draw- 
ing-room, trusting to his con- 
versational powers to procure 
him a favourable reception. 
Once established, he used to 
remain till he had wearied of 
his surroundings, or till the 
patience of his hosts showed 
signs of being exhausted, when 
he would move on to fresh 
quarters. He was the only 
being towards whom I ever 
knew my grandfather display 
any inhospitality, but it was 
sometimes necessary to give 
Tom Blakeney a hint that he 
had worn out his welcome. 

“ Are you driving to Galway 
to-day ?” my grandfather asked 
him pointedly on one such occa- 
sion. 

Tom Blakeney looked from 
the window and shrugged his 
shoulders. 

“Too bad a day, sir,” he said. 

“Not half so bad as the day 
you came,” was the significant 
answer, 
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When he did at length take 
his departure, my father, stand- 
ing on the steps to speed our 
parting guest, asked— 

“Where’s your next billet, 
Tom?” 

“Haven’t a notion,” he re- 
sponded carelessly. ‘Depends 
what way the wind’s blowing 
when I get to the gate.” 

One of my earliest recollec- 
tions is of the wedding of the 
only son of one of our nearest 
neighbours. The bride lived 
on the other side of Lough 
Corrib, the long narrow lake 
which separates the wild moun- 
tain regions of Connemara and 
Iar-Connaught from the rest of 
the County Galway, and accord- 
ing to general custom the 
newly married couple were to 
take up their abode with the 
bridegroom’s parents in the old 
family home. The bridegroom 
himself crossed the lake by the 
ferry to Headfort for the wed- 
ding ceremony; but his father 
and mother drove the lengthy 
round in a cabriolet, then the 
most fashionable form of con- 
veyance. It was a hooded gig, 
with a board hung on at the 
back, intended for a powdered 
lackey to stand upon. How 
such a modish equipage had 
found its way into our western 
wilds I do not know, but it had 
been arranged that after the 
wedding breakfast the bride- 
groom should drive his newly 
wedded wife home in the 
cabriolet, whilst his parents 
remained for a few days’ visit 
to those of the bride — no 
further honeymoon being con- 
sidered necessary. When, how- 
ever, the hour of departure 
arrived, the youthful bride was 
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seized with a sudden fit of 
shyness, and declared that 
nothing would induce her to 
set out alone with “a strange 
man.” Entreaties and _per- 
suasions were all in vain. 

“It was quite pretty of her, 
poor dear,” the old lady said, 
retailing the story to us after- 
wards; “but she vowed noth- 
ing would induce her to go 
with George, unless his father 
and I came too.” 

Nothing remained, therefore, 
but for the old couple to mount 
again into the cabriolet, and 
take the bride to sit bodkin be- 
tween them, whilst the happy 
bridegroom, faute de mieux, had 
to seat himself behind on the 
board intended for the lackey’s 
feet. The town of Galway 
stands on the narrow neck 
between the southern end of 
Lough Corrib and the sea, and 
in this fashion did the bridal 
party drive through the streets, 
with the bridegroom’s long legs 
trailing in the mud behind 
him. 

Lough Corrib cut us dwellers 
in Iar-Connaught off from much 
of the social life of the county ; 
but there was nothing perhaps 
which we as a family regretted 
so much as that it precluded 
our becoming followers of the 
hounds, or taking any share 
in the hunting for which Gal- 
way was famous then as now, 
save when we might chance to 
be invited to some hospitable 
mansion upon the other side 
of the water for a meet or 
hunt-breakfast. I remember 
one of my aunts returning in 
deep disgust from one such 
visit. “The men,” she de- 
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clared, “were hunting the fox, 
but the women were hunting 
James Daly,’—the heir to an 
old Galway estate, who had 
made his first appearance in 
the hunting-field after his re- 
turn from the Grand Tour, 
then considered an indispens- 
able part of the education of 
every young man of position. 

Women did, however, hunt 
in more legitimate fashion and 
with more zeal than this judg- 
ment would imply — as one 
member of the Galway hunt 
found to his cost. A lady’s 
crutch broke as she was jump- 
ing a wall,—there was no 
third pommel in those days, 
—and she came somewhat 
heavily to the ground. A 
man who rode up dismounted 
gallantly to assist her. What, 
however, was his dismay when 
the distressed fair one, having 
regained her feet, gathered 
about her the trailing skirt 
which ladies in the early 
’Forties rode in, and scrambled 
nimbly on to his horse. Sit- 
ting sideways on his saddle, 
she rode the run out, taking 
every fence like a bird, whilst 
her rescuer was left standing 
disconsolate, staring blankly 
after her. 

The coup d’wil of a Galway 
meet sixty years ago would 
make a modern up-to-date 
sportsman stare. The business 
side of hunting, the art of rid- 
ing to show off or sell a mount, 
was unthought of then: it was 
for sport, and for sport alone, 
that the followers of the hunt 
came together. Girls were 
there in skirts, innocent of 
the tailor’s art, which had 
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been originally fashioned for 
other wear than in the hunt- 
ing-field; men in country-built 
suits,—but all prepared to ride 
to the utmost. Shaggy and 
ill-groomed many of the horses 
might be, but it was wonderful 
how they could negotiate the 
notable stone walls of Galway ; 
and to prevent the scuffing of 
knees and fetlocks against those 
obstructions, many riders, re- 
gardless of appearance, had 
those parts bound about with 
swathings of cloth and felt, 
more or less artistically tied 
round them. When a covert 
proved blank, word was passed 
round where the next draw 
was to be; and a scurry and 
scamper across country en- 
sued, and many an impromptu 
point-to-point race was thus 
ridden. 

Every one has heard of the 


Galway Blazers, but few know 
how that far-famed pack came 


by its name. In the earlier 
part of the last century, not 
long after the Galway Hunt 
had been established, the Master 
received a hospitable invitation 
to come over the border into 
Clare with hounds and hunts- 
men, and to bring as many of 
the followers of the pack as 
chose to bear him company, for 
a day’s hunting. The sport 
was of the best: of the best, 
too, was the feasting which 
followed. Too good, indeed, it 
is to be feared, was it; for in 
the small hours of the morning 
the hospitable mansion which 
had given shelter to the Hunt 
was discovered to be ablaze, 
and as none of the company 
was capable of rendering effici- 
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ent aid to extinguish it, they 
had even to let it blaze till it 
was burnt to the ground. It 
was as the Blazers that the 
Hunt returned to Galway, and 
the Galway Blazers they have 
been ever since. 

One of the Masters of those 
early days who is still had in 
remembrance, and of whom 
many stories are told, was 
John Dennis, a keen sports- 
man, a fearless and daring 
rider, and withal the kindliest 
of men. He never indulged 
in the vituperation which is 
considered more befitting to 
M.F.H.’s than to ordinary mor- 
tals. His sister was to the 
full as zealous for sport as he 
was himself, and as unfailing 
in her appearance in the hunt- 
ing-field ; and it was to her he 
used to address himself when 
rebuke was needed. “ Hold 
hard, Isabella!” he would 
shout if any over-ardent spirits 
were pressing unduly on the 
hounds. Isabella might be 
half a field off and guiltless of 
trespass; but she understood, 
and so did the Hunt. 

His forbearance in this re- 
spect incurred the contempt of 
an English groom who had 
recently taken service in Gal- 
way, and who had been accus- 
tomed to a more forcible code 
of objurgatives. “’E ain't 
got no way with him,” he 
declared indignantly, “with 
his ‘May I trouble you to 
move?’ and ‘Would you 
kindly stand to one side?’ 
Where I comes from it’s ‘Hi! 
you bloomin’ fool on a bay ’oss, 
d’ye think ye’re stuck there for 
an ornament?’ or ‘Go to 

E 
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out o’ that, and crack yer whip 
there!’ ” 

John Dennis’s favourite hun- 
ter was Ghuznee, a black horse 
of eighteen hands, so wicked 
that he had been given to him 
because no one else dared ride 
him. Dennis was wont to 
mount him blindfolded and in 
the stable: he always rode him 
with a cheekbit nearly a foot 
long, but I think he rarely 
made use of the power this 
gavehim, Once riding Ghuznee 
at a steeple-chase in the county 
Cork, he was leading when, half- 
way round the course, his left 
rein broke. John Dennis, how- 
ever, was not the man to give 
in for such a trifle, and with 
his whip he steered Ghuznee in 
to victory. 

He had another horse called 
Almansor, which was what is 
known as moonblind—that is 
to say, he was more blind at cer- 
tain times than at others. He 
had entered Almansor for a 
point-to-point race near the 
town of Galway, and on the 
day of the race, when he rode 
out upon the course, a friend 
sidled up to him and inquired 
in an anxious undertone— 

““How’s the horse to-day, 
John?” 

“Very bad,” was the whisp- 
ered answer. 

“But surely you won’t ride 
him ; you may come to most 
serious grief,” remonstrated the 
friend. 

“Well, you see, the fellows 
have their money on,” Dennis 
returned; “I’m bound to make 
the best fight I can for them.” 

The course marked out was 
a desperate one, natural, not 
artificial, over wellnigh thirty 
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stone walls, and walls such as 
are only built in the stony 
lands surrounding Galway, 
where the object is quite as 
much to dispose of the super- 
abundant stones as to con- 
struct a fence. Almansor 
kneed one or two of the walls, 
but John Dennis, by sheer 
strength and _ horsemanship, 
absolutely lifted him over 
those formidable obstructions, 
and brought him in second. 
A well-known figure in the 
hunting-field in those days was 
Corny Kilkelly, one of the class 
known in Ireland as squireens, 
the best definition of which 
may be that given us by Sally 
Forth, already mentioned,— 
“the very best of commonalty, 
jist next to quality.” How- 
ever that may be, there could 
be no doubt that Corny was a 
thorough good fellow, a hard 
rider, who knew a good horse 
when he saw one, and was 
seldom without that most 
desirable possession himself, 
It chanced once that the hunt 
had to traverse a plantation, 
fenced as such enclosures 
usually are in Ireland by a 
loose-built stone wall, topped 
by a rusty wire, from which 
there was but one practicable 
gap. At this strategic point 
Corny’s horse, a new acquisi- 
tion, inconveniently swerved, 
whirled round, and fell to 
bucking and kicking in a 
fashion that not only was 
exasperating to his rider, but 
effectually blocked the egress 
of the rest of the field, who, 
bottled up to the rear, had to 
look on at the battle, with such 
calm as they could, and at the 
hounds, followed by those few 
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who had had the luck to 
emerge previously, vanishing 
across the fields, An English- 
man, lately come to live on the 
confines of the county, who was 
unknown by sight to Corny, as 
Corny was to him, lost his 
temper, and broke into male- 
dictions on horse and rider, 
more vigorous even than were 
justified by the situation. 

“What d’ye call yerself?” 
roared back Corny, still hold- 
ing the gap against all comers 
on his plunging steed. “If 
there’s any mimber of this hunt 
will say ye’re a gintleman, I'll 
horse-whip ye meself.” 

One constant and well-known 
Blazer had a mare, a trifle 
touched in the wind, but hard 
to beat none the less. He rode 
her to a standstill in one hard 
run, till she foundered under 
him in a ditch. As he dis- 
engaged himself, somewhat 
crestfallen, from his stirrups, 
John Dennis on Ghuznee 
thundered past. 

“Give her that, my boy, and 
she'll be all right in a trice!” 
he shouted, tossing him a phial 
from his waistcoat-pocket. 

The potion was duly admin- 
istered, but failed of the 
magical and instantaneous effect 
hoped for. Another of the 
field, coming up, slackened 
speed to inquire into the nature 
of the disaster, whereupon the 
dismounted rider, not to be 
baulked of his sport, vaulted 
up behind him, after the fashion 
in which the Knights Templars 
depicted themselves as riding, 
and the two men rode the last 
three miles of one of the fastest 
runs on record together, and 
finished in at the death. The 


feat is remembered in Galway 
to this day. 

I can recall receiving a 
much-prized invitation to ac- 
company some of the older 
members of the family to a 
hospitable friend’s house for 
the occasion of a meet. Un- 
fortunately, however, the 
weather on the important day 
proved of the worst, — too 
tempestuous for even a Galway 
foxhunter to venture out in. 
As the disconsolate Nimrods 
lounged idly in the drawing- 
room, sorely at a loss how to 
employ themselves, one of 
them was wearily turning over 
the books that lay upon the 
table, in the somewhat forlorn 
hope of extracting amusement 
therefrom, 

“Poetry!” he said in tones 
of disgust, as he took up one 
volume, a Shakespeare as it 
chanced. “Now who wants to 
read stuff of that sort? Oh, 
come, though ”—with rekindled 
interest — “here’s something 
that sounds better. The Tam- 
ing of the Screw—now that 
might be worth reading.” 

All masters of hounds and 
secretaries of hunts have known 
the worry of apportioning hen- 
money amongst the many just 
and unjust claimants for it, 
but probably not many have 
had it demanded of them in 
such grandiloquent terms as 
were employed on Bridget 
Coolahan’s behalf in a docu- 
ment which now lies before 
me. Written on thin paper, 
yellow with age, and wreathed 
round with pen-flourishes, it is 
headed “Ecce Iterum,” as if to 
show that Latin was as fam- 
iliar to the writer as caligraphy 
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and the loftier heights of the 
English language. 


“HONORED SIR,” it runs,— 
“The Bearer, Bridget Cool- 
ahan, has come by a very great 
Loss. That infernal insidious 
Quadruped (vulgarly called a 
fox) Proverbial for his Machi- 
avelianism, has in his noctur- 
nal Perambulations converted 
the poor woman’s poultry-yard 
into a scene of Mortality. No 
less than 13 of her fowl has 
fell victims to his insatiable 
ungovernable fury. She places 
her affiance in your well-known 
Benevolence, and expects that 
you will make good her loss.” 


Across the memories of all 
who can look back sixty years 
or more the shadow of the 
Great Famine lies like a divid- 
ing line, separating the old life 
of Ireland, and of Galway, 
from the new. It was in the 
autumn of ’47, before men had 
realised to the full the horror 
of the visitation which had 
come upon the land, that 
the old pack of the Blazers 
went out for what was to 
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prove its last meet. The 
hounds vanished in the first 
covert into which they were 
thrown as though they had 
been swallowed up. Not a 
whimper or a rustle betrayed 
their whereabouts. In vain 
the horn sounded the note of 
recall more and more insist- 
ently, the silence remained un- 
broken, till at length one of 
the huntsmen dismounted, to 
push his way on foot through 
the furze and briars of the 
covert. He fied back, white 
and panic-stricken, for the 
hounds, gathered together in 
the thick undergrowth, were 
devouring the dead body of a 
man. As the awful whisper 
went round the field, each man 
without a word turned his 
horse’s head and rode home, 
sick at heart. It was the 
Master himself who flogged 
the hounds from their ghastly 
feast, and led them back in 
silence to the kennels. That 
night he shot with his own 
hand every hound who had 
been inside the covert. It 
was many a long day before 
the Blazers went out again. 
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CHAPTER IvV.—continued. 


In spite of Adam’s original 
assurance that he had no need 
of an assistant, he found plenty 
to keep Wilmot occupied ; and 
as these duties had heretofore 
been performed by himself, he 
had now more time for the 
workshop, and there he spent 
the hours from sunrise to sun- 
set, frequently being absent 
from meals. 

On the tenth day provisions 
ran out. Adam, on seeing that 
his companion was prepared to 
pay his full share, suggested 
that he should go to a store 
near Roodepoort, kept by the 
inevitable Russian Jew, and ar- 
range for revictualling. Wilmot 
complied. When, a few hours 
later, the stores were delivered 
at the mine and he checked 
them, he found several luxuries 
not mentioned in his list, in- 
cluding half a dozen bottles 
of a respectable and drinkable 
brand of whisky. He reported 
the matter to Adam. 

“It’s all reet,” said the old 
man. “That's a bonsella.” 

“ What’s a bonsella?” 

“A present given to encour- 
age a good customer.” 

Wilmot evidently looked in- 
credulous, for Adam proceeded 
to explanation. 

“You see, we shall be having 
a crowd of natives here pre- 
sently, when the work gets 
farther advanced, and Isaac 
has an eye to future business.” 


“By supplying the boys 
with illicit liquor, I suppose?” 

‘Weel, some people would 
give it that name,” answered 
Adam carelessly. 

Wilmot was indignant. 

“And your bump of con- 
scientiousness, which is so very 
large, allows you to wink at his 
poisoning the poor devils and 
making them unfit for work?” 

“Man, but you tak’ a nar- 
row view of a wide subject,” 
Adam answered. “If you 
think you can put down the 
illicit liquor business, you are 
greener than you look. The 
Directors don’t object, because 
they know it’s useless, and the 
Kafirs won’t stay in a com- 
pound where they can’t get 
their tots, so why should you 
trouble your head about what 
you can neither mend nor 
break ?” 

A few days later Wilmot 
received another shock to his 
belief in the conscientiousness 
of the phrenological mentor. 
The European who had the 
contract for transporting ma- 
terial from the railway arrived 
with a load, which, in the ordi- 
nary course, should have been 
discharged under Wilmot’s 
superintendence. Adam _ ex- 
hibited conspicuous anxiety to 
get the man to himself, and 
effected it awkwardly, by send- 
ing his assistant to look for an 
old invoice in the office, while 
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he led the contractor to an un- 
occupied building at the farther 
corner of the property. 

Later in the day, when a 
shortage in the goods delivered 
was revealed, Adam volun- 
teered a halting assurance 
that it was “a’ reet,” that 
he knew all about it, and 
would have it rectified in due 
course. Wilmot’s inductive 
powers enabled him to detect 
the existence of an understand- 
ing between the Scotsman and 
the contractor, but he wisely 
refrained from hinting at his 
suspicions, for the conscientious 
Adam had impressed him as a 
man dangerous to quarrel with. 

The frankness that had char- 
acterised Adam’s conversation 
after the ice had been broken 
grew as the two knew one 
another better. The old man 


talked freely on every subject 


save the mystery of the work- 
shop, and there was a delight- 
fully clear utilitarianism in his 
philosophy. He admitted, in 
effect, that he was guilty of 
many little acts that ignorant 
people, unfamiliar with the full 
details, might consider robbed 
a man of his right to being re- 
garded as strictly moral; but, 
he explained, “we are in a 
country of elementary condi- 
tions and principles, where 
matters cannot be conducted 
on the lines suitable and proper 
in a more civilised and polished 
community. Every man here 
is for himself; and if dishonesty 
can be excused, that of the Rand 
may, for there is no hypocrisy 
intermixed with it. Every man 
knows the other is trying to 
get the better of him. The 
Directors who put me here 
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know that I shall do more for 
myself than for them, and they 
are content so long as I don’t 
do too much. They know I 
get a commission on everything 
I order, and they also know 
that where I get a sovereign 
on a few tools, they get a thou- 
sand out of a piece of machinery. 
They also know that the com- 
pound manager, when we have 
one, will take a monthly present 
from the illicit liquor-sellers for 
shutting his eyes to the smug- 
gling in of liquor; but as they 
can’t stop it, they are sensible 
enough to say nothing, beyond 
grumbling now and then at the 
meetings of the Chamber of 
Mines for the appearance of the 
thing. If you want a living 
example of the folly of the con- 
verse of my proposition, you 
have it in your friend Hartley. 
There you have a man who is 
honest as a Quaker, who 
wouldn’t write a bogus report 
on a property for any fee 
offered, and who has knocked 
down the chairman of a big 
concern for suggesting it. 
What is the result? Every- 
body is afraid of him, and he 
is obliged to take engagements 
that men of half his ability 
would be insulted by the offer 
of.” 

“But he seems to be greatly 
respected,” said Wilmot. 

“Yes; but you see those who 
respect him have nothing else 
to give him. I must say, 
though, that it gives him long 
credit, which is an awful mis- 
fortune. Man, he could get a 
distillery on tick.” 

Wilmot was hard to con- 
vince that honesty was at a 
discount in the mining world. 
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“Surely if he is known as a 
truthful man his reports would 
have more value,” he urged. 
“People will pay attention 
to what he says about a 
property.” 

“Exactly, but Hartley is this 
sort of man. If a property is 
worth fifty thousand he will 
say so. Anybody can do that. 
What is wanted is a man who 
will say it is worth a hundred 
and fifty, and that’s where he 
fails.” 

“But the big houses don’t 
do that sort of thing?” 

“T won’t go so far as that,” 
answered Adam _ cautiously. 
“Big houses have no use for 
small men like Hartley. When 
they think of taking up a 
property, they find and know 
all about it for themselves. 
Their connection with it is all 
the guarantee the public want ; 
they don’t ask whether it’s 
good or bad. It’s the small 
syndicates and private specu- 
lators who employ men like 
Hartley to report. They have 
no capital of their own, and 
have to rely on persuading the 
public to supply it on the 
strength of inflated reports. 
But these small men are getting 
frozen out by the big people.” 

“But are not the big houses 
afraid that a man like Hartley 
might damage them by telling 
the truth?” 

“Where and how could he 
say it? Don’t they control the 
press of the country? And 
suppose he got a hearing. Who 
is Hartley, after all? They 
would put up a dozen experts 
with famous names, who would 
crush him out. Besides, they 
have a bigger weapon yet. 


Hartley is known to be a hard 
drinker. No, my friend; they 
neither fear nor favour such 
as he.” 

“Then if he is such a failure. 
what is to be the end of him?” 

“What is the end of all 
pioneers in South Africa, or 
anywhere else I ever heard of ? 
A pioneer is a man who gets in 
first and comes out last—if he 
comes out at all. That’s Hart- 
ley’s case.” 

“Then his only chance is to 
make a bit of money and quit, 
eh?” 

“A mining man never quits. 
They can’t. Prospecting is a 
disease, like Delagoa fever: 
once in the blood, it never goes 
out. His only chance is to get 
a@ mine managership, to hold 
his tongue and shut his eyes; 
but he’ll never do that. It’s 
vanity as much as_ honesty. 
He has the orrgan of self-esteem 
too large.” 

“ And a big bump of conscien- 
tiousness,” added Wilmot. 

“A bump! man, it’s a kopje.” 

Before the month was com- 
pleted Wilmot was thoroughly 
enjoying his life on the mine. 
The work was sufficient to 
occupy him without being 
onerous, and afforded him that 
insight into the office detail 
of mine management which he 
was earnestly desirous of ac- 
quiring. Adam, too, improved 
greatly on acquaintance. He 
had a vast fund of informa- 
tion on matters of interest to 
Wilmot, which compensated 
for his occasional boredom 
and irrepressibly assertive 
mentorship. The old man 
had read widely, if sporad- 
ically, and had measured, 
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weighed, and labelled to his 
own satisfaction most of the 
problems of life and conduct 
over which less gifted savants 
are still pondering their ver- 
dict. His memory for apt 
quotation was surprising, all 
the more so in view of the 
fact that twenty years of his 
life had been spent on isolated 
mines or in camps far from 
books and men. It was the 
recollection of this that helped 
Wilmot to forgive him for 
off-loading on him the accumu- 
lation of knowledge and ob- 
servation that should have 
been distributed over several 
large audiences; nor could he 
find it in his heart to stop 
him when Adam took the 
simplest inquiry as the sig- 
nal to open the floodgates of 
his knowledge. During the 
evenings, when Adam was 
not working in the mysteri- 


ous shop, they read, talked, 
and smoked over stimulants 
that alternated almost auto- 


matically between cups of 
washy coffee and glasses of 
the whisky provided by the 
storekeeper. Adam never 
failed to preface the produc- 
tion of the bottle with a 
brief apologetic homily on 
the advantage and even ne- 
cessity of drinking, in mod- 
eration of course, in a climate 
like that of the Transvaal. 

“T am not one of those,” he 
would repeat, ‘‘ who blame such 
as make fools of themselves, for 
I know they are the victims of 
too abnormal development of 
the orrgan of alimentariness, 
and of a deficiency in the orrgan 
of caution.” 

Wilmot noted with satisfac- 
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tion that Adam never stepped 
beyond the line of moderation 
which he had drawn for him- 
self at the sixth drink, with, on 
very special occasions, a seventh 
by way of absolute final. 

At the end of the month 
Wilmot received from the 
Directorate his cheque for 
his salary without any 
accompanying comment, and 
in consequence felt his position 
assured. The pleasant notion 
was confirmed by the addition 
to the staff of a rough Cornish- 
man, who took charge of the 
engine and hauling gear, while 
a third man arrived with fifty 
Kafirs and took possession of 
the native compound. 

The Cornishman was 
promptly diagnosed by Adam 
as unfit for acceptance on 
terms of intellectual equality, 
so was given the opportunity 
of living and messing by him- 
self in one of the detached bed- 
rooms,—an arrangement that 
fitted satisfactorily with his 
economical habits. The com- 
pound manager was in the 
first stage of a courtship at 
Krugersdorp, whither he rode 
as soon as his work was 
finished, turning up next morn- 
ing at various degrees of 
punctuality. The new con- 
ditions did not, therefore, in 
any way interfere with the 
even tenor of life at the mine 
for Adam and his companion. 

Before the compound had 
been occupied a week, Wilmot 
had evidence of the prescience 
of Adam in the matter of the 
storekeeper and the motive un- 
derlying the liberal bonsellas. 
At least a dozen of the Kafirs 
were invariably too drunk for 
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work every morning, and the 
first Sunday saw an orgie, re- 
sulting in a tribal fight and 
the incapacitating of half the 
native staff for work on 
Monday. On his return the 
compound manager reviewed 
his forces, and asserted his 
authority by tying up and 
flogging four of the ring- 
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leaders, and fining twenty 
others half a crown apiece, 
which he carefully noted to de- 
duct from their monthly pay. 

Wilmot began to understand 
why compound managerships 
were bought and sold, and 
how a manager with a salary 
of £40 per mensem contrived 
to keep racehorses. 


CHAPTER V.—AN ENLISTMENT OF BRAIN. 


On the first Sunday of the 
new month Hartley turned up 
at the Resurgam. He had 
been busy at his new job on 
the East Rand, and a casual 
glance satisfied Wilmot there 
was no need for the tight 
collar. He looked the picture 
of a healthy, wholesome, open- 
air man, and wore his town- 
going clothes as to the manner 
born. He greeted Adam with 
the easy indifference of an over- 
night acquaintance, although 
more than eighteen months 
had gone since they had been 
together in the close com- 
panionship of a prospecting 
trip. 

“Glad you’re here, want you 
badly,” he said. “Come in 
and shut the door. No; don’t 
bring out the liquor yet.” 

Adam had moved towards 


the cupboard. 
“Got no time for piffle. This 


is serious business, under- 
stand.” 

The three men drew their 
chairs to the table, and after 
being assured that there was 
no chance of being overheard, 
Hartley plunged into the object 
of his call. 


“You’ve got to help me, 


Adam. Got the biggest thing 
I’ve handled for years. Wil- 
mot’s in it, and we’re going to 
let you stand in; but you've 
got to work for it. It’s a 
dead secret. Not a word to 
a soul.” 

“Before I commit myself I 
must know something definite. 
I’m not the man to tak’ on 
risks without careful conseed- 
eration,” said Adam, drawing 
himself up and looking portent- 
ously serious. 

“T’ve done all the consider- 
ing; all you’ve got to do is to 
help.” 

There was an angry assertive- 
ness about Hartley that forbade 
opposition. Adam, knowing 
him of old, accepted his master- 
ship. 

“Vara weel, go ahead; but 
mind, I resairve the right to 
object.” 

“And I resairve the right 
to punch your ‘silly old head. 
Shut up and listen, will you?” 

“You're impulsive as ever, 
Dick.” | 

Dick took up a ledger from 
the table and _ poised it 
threateningly. 

“Say another word and I'll 
down you.” 
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“Never a worrud, Dick. Go 
on.” 

“T’ve got a goon—Maxim 
goon. Wilmot found it. A 
Reform Committee’s goon. 
Going to run it into Magato’s 
country.” 

Adam let out a long-drawn 
* Whoo!” 

“But, Dick, that requires an 
awfu’ lot o’ conseederation. It’s 
a great risk you’re running.” 

“T tell you it’s you who are 
running risk by making me 
feel wicked. Shut up, I say, 
before I clout ye.” 

Adam shut up. 

In jerky staccato sentences 
Hartley told the story of the 
find, checking the frequent and 
impatient interruptions and 
questions of the astonished 
Adam by raising the book at 
throwing angle. 

“That goon has got to be 
brought here and fixed up, and 
you are the man to do it.” 

“But, Dick, I’ve not said I 
will have anything to do with 
such an infringement o’ the 
common-sense laws o’ the 
country. It’s arrming savages 
you're doing.” 

“You’ve got nothing to do 
with that. You've got to fix 
up that goon.” 

“But suppose I refuse on 
strictly legal grounds; I'll say 
nothing o’ the moral objec- 
tions.” 

“Then I'll just go in and 
smash up that silly old inven- 
tion of yours.” 

Adam started, and in a 
moment wore such an expres- 
sion of terror that Wilmot was 
startled too. 

Hartley went on. ‘Don’t 
suppose he has shown you his 
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machine, eh, Wilmot? Silly 
old crank! Got a bee in his 
bonnet over perpetual motion. 
Takes on jobs at deserted mines 
so that he can have the run 
of the workshops and be left 
alone.” 

The secret of the workshop 
was out, 

“You've entirely miscon- 
ceived the idea, Dick. It’s not 
perpetual motion I’m after, 
but the consairvation of energy, 
which is another matter en- 
tirely, and the multiplicity and 
acceleration of motive power 
by agencies purely mechanical, 
but not yet understood.” 

Adam always adopted the 
formal language and manner 
of the lecturer when “expli- 
cating.” 

“Not yet understood! I 
should think not. You don’t 
understand it yourself. But 
I’m not going to discuss per- 
petual motion with a lunatic. 
I don’t want your theories, I 
want your mechanical facts. 
The laws of mechanics accord- 
ing to the text-books are good 
enough for me. You've got to 
put that goon together and 
keep the thing as close as you 
do that thing of your own. If 
not, bang goes the machine— 
so!” and Hartley brought the 
ledger with a sounding thud 
upon the table. 

“You're taking advantage of 
your superior brute strength,” 
observed Adam in a tone that 
conveyed acceptance of the 
situation. ‘But it’s altogether 
useless, for I’ve never seen & 
Maxim gun and don’t know 
how to fix one.” 

“That’s what you’ve got to 
find out. It’s the first time 
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you've ever admitted you 
didn’t know everything,” an- 
swered Hartley. 

He proceeded to details, 
silencing all Adam’s objec- 
tions by refusing to believe 
they were seriously meant, till 
the old man meekly promised 
to do his best. He was careful 
to put in a saving clause. 

“I’m not so certain about 
secrecy on this place,” said he. 
“You see, the staff's been in- 
creased, and the Directors will 
be poking around presently. 
They’ve got to make a show 
of earning their fees and pre- 
tending they know something 
of their property.” 

“Did ever a Director or any 
one else get a glimpse of your 
infernal machine if you didn’t 
wish it?” Hartley demanded. 

“Nae, I’ve always been vara 
careful and discreet.” 

“Then keep on being it, 
otherwise So-o-o!” and 
bang came the ledger. 

“Show me where you keep 
that machine.” 

Adam started up in terror, 
for Hartley had moved towards 
the door. 

“No, no, Dick, I dare not. 
Come back, Dick. I'll do what 
you want. I can do it,—I’m 
certain I can. It’s a shooting 
business, but I'll do it, if you 
leave my machine alone. Don’t 
go, Dick; don’t go.” 

The old man almost howled, 
and capsized his chair in his 
haste to interpose between 
Hartley and the door. 

“Sit thee doon, Adam. I’m 
not going. If you mean what 
you say,so do I. I know you 
have kept your secret quiet 
enough, and a place that’s 


good enough for your machine 
is good enough for my goon. 
Sit down, man; you look 
white.” 

“T must have a wee drop to 
steady my nairves, Dick. You’re 
worse than a thunderstorm, 
which always upsets me.” 

He poured out three portions 
of whisky into teacups with 
shaking hand. There was no 
question about the disturbing 
effect of Dick’s impetuosity, 
neither was there as to the 
steadying corrective of the 
whisky. In a few minutes 
Adam was listening critically 
but quietly to the plan for un- 
earthing the gun and bringing 
it to the mine. 

“T’ve figured everything 
out,” said Hartley. ‘In eleven 
weeks I shall have finished my 
job on the East Rand, and have 
about a hundred sovereigns, 
and I know where I can hire or 
borrow a waggon and span of 
oxen, and can see our way 
through. Are you playing the 
game, Wilmot?” 

The young man affected not 
to understand the question, and 
for reply produced the cheque 
for his first month’s wages, 
which he had not yet cashed. 

“That’s good, but don’t go 
in to cash it yourself.” 

“Why not?” 

Hartley significantly raised 
his hand to his mouth. 

“There’s no fear of that,” 
Wilmot replied, a little angry. 

*“You’re but a chicken yet, 
Wilmot,” Hartley answered 
gravely. “You don’t know 
what it means, going into a 
town with a cheque, after a 
month in a hole like this. 
*Tisn’t human nature not to 
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celebrate. It’s in the air, man. 
It’s the curse of the country. 
Half of us would have been in 
the old country enjoying our- 
selves by this time, but for that 
month’s end spree. Don’t I 
know it! Look here; miss this 
chance, and you're done; I’m 
done, were all done. Never 
go into town without a tight 
collar.” 

It was only the profound 
earnestness of Hartley that pre- 
vented Wilmot laughing. He 
hid his amusement in the cup 
of whisky. Dick was never so 
ardent an exhorter to abstin- 
ence as when he had a drink 
handy. 

The three men sat long that 
evening, talking on and round 
the subject of the gun in all its 
bearings. Hartley had evid- 


ently well thought out his 
plans, for not a detail appeared 


to have been overlooked. Adam 
suggested a few amendments, 
to which Hartley assented, 
after long pauses for considera- 
tion, during which he drew il- 
lustrated diagrams on the bare 
table with the ends of burnt 
matches. 

Gradually the discussion got 
round to Adam’s mysterious 
machine. The old man had 
astutely side-tracked it several 
times, not wishing to reopen a 
subject that always produced a 
storm; but, as the liquor began 
to assert its effects, he grew 
bolder. A slight mistake made 
by Hartley on a point of mine 
mechanics was too tempting to 
let pass unimproved. 

“And you're the man that 
dares to criticise the construc- 
tion of my motor!” was the 
signal for the fray, which the 
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other was in no humour to 
shirk. 

Wilmot sat and smoked in 
quiet enjoyment of the struggle. 
The old man was by far the 
better debater, and his subtle 
Socratic method of asking in- 
nocent questions on abstruse 
points drew Hartley into a 
web of contradiction and tacit 
confessions of ignorance, from 
which he only partially extric- 
ated himself by renewing his 
threat to punch Adam’s silly 
old head. The more Adam 
drank, the more mercilessly 
logical he became, while Dick, 
on the contrary, grew involved 
and assertive, leaving points 
open for attack of which his 
opponent was quick to take 
advantage. 

After his twentieth threat of 
violence had provoked the phil- 
osophical retort that knocking 
the ledger to pieces would not 
disturb the cast-up of the 
figures it contained, Hartley 
summed up the position with 
a charge all along the line. 
‘‘But, man,” said he, banging 
the now damaged ledger on the 
table, “‘you have the experi- 
ence and testimony of all the 
mechanics in the world against 

ou.” 

“So had Jamie Watt and 
George Stephenson. Didn't 
Dr Priestley, your great Eng- 
lish theoretical scientist,” — 
Adam italicised the adjective, 
—“ offer to eat the firrst steam- 
boat that crossed the Atlantic. 
Yet I never heard of his doing 
=" 

Hartley was relighting his 
pipe when this retort was fired, 
so Adam took advantage of the 
temporary disarmament of his 
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adversary to follow up his 
point. 

“There was never yet a 
scientific theory propounded 
that wasn’t declared nonsense. 
What about cyanide on the 
Rand, eh? Answer that.” 

This was a severe and telling 
thrust, for Hartley had been 
one of the old school of mining 
men who had opposed the intro- 
duction of the cyanide process 
of extracting gold, which had 
practically saved and estab- 
lished the industry. 

“Will you dare to say that 
the Ultima Thule of human 
knowledge and ingenuity has 
been reached? Are you a 
dunder - headed Canute, who 
will: say to the waves of 
mechanical progress, ‘So far 
shalt thou go and no farther’? 
How can you know what is in 
this brain of mine? How can 
you tell what new principle of 
mechanical motion I may have 
discovered ?” 

“But yours is not a new 
principle,’ Hartley feebly ob- 
jected. 

“ And what is my principle?” 
Adam demanded the answer 
magisterially. 

“T don’t know it.” 

Adam rose, and with one 
hand on the table and the other 
pointing at his victim, pro- 
nounced sentence— 

“Out of your own mouth are 
you convicted, You confess 
that you know nothing. Ez 
nthilo nihil fit. You have no 
corpus on which to hold an in- 
quest. You are a dense, assert- 
ive, ignorant negationist, who 
denies the existence of a thing 
because he has not the brains 
to conceive it; you are destruc- 
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tive without the capacity to con- 
struct; you are——” 

Adam never completed the 
sentence. The oft-poised ledger 
arrived without warning, and 
catching him full in the chest, 
laid inventor, chair, and table 
in a tangle on the floor. 

The old man gathered him- 
self into a sitting posture, re- 
placed the chair, and putting 
his head through the back as in 
a picture-frame, remarked— 

“Man, you’ve a magnificent 
muscle, but brute force cannot 
upset the etairnal verities. 
Your brain is mud, mud, 
mud !” 

Then he dodged, while Hart- 
ley skipped over the capsized 
table, and, sitting, on the old 
man’s chest, seized the bald 
head between his big hands. 

“Say that again, and I'll 
bash your crazy brain,” he 
roared, shaking him. 

“It’s a fig — fig — figure of 
speech,” came jerkily and gurg- 
ling from his throat, as Hartley 
bumped his head on the floor. 

“Only a figure o’ speech, eh ? 
well, that’s all right. If I 
thought you meant it I’d wipe 
the floor with you. Get up and 
give me a drink.” 

Adam got up, readjusted the 
furniture, and calmly poured 
out what was left in the bottle. 

“Man,” said he, “ but it’s an 
awful waste of good whisky,” 
and he looked ruefully at the 
bottle, that had been all but 
emptied by its fall. 

Wilmot, who had begun to 
be alarmed at the serious turn 
things had threatened, expressed 
his satisfaction at the cessation 
of hostilities by a humorous 
suggestion that difference of 
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opinion was the result of varia- 
tions in the shape of the head. 

“Don’t talk about shapes of 
heads,” said Hartley. “It’s 
the recollection of his head- 
machine that makes me feel 
wicked. Have you seen that 
damned bump-measuring ma- 
chine of his? That thing lost 
me a fortune. The old fool 
had it with him when we were 
up in Magato’s kraal; Magato 
took a fancy to me, agreed to 
give me a concession for ma- 
hogany and teak, when Adam 
clapped that machine on his 
head and frightened him half 
out of his wits. Gave us six 
hours to clear out. Missed the 
finest thing of my life. Can 
you wonder that I get wicked 
when Adam talks of his inven- 
tions ?” 

“Tt’s the old story,” said 
Adam sadly. “Inventors are 
the benefactors of the human 
race, but get their heads bumped 
by the ignorant and unappre- 
ciative.” 

“That bump-machine bene- 
fited me a lot, didn’t it! Never 
mind, let’s have another drink. 
Damn you for making me feel 
wicked |” 

Adam resumed his seat at 
the table and drank. “ Here’s 
your health, Dick; I’ve no ill- 
will, and wouldn’t mak’ you 
angry if you weren’t such a 
dense dolt when it comes to an 
abstract proposition. You have 
no imagination or logic, man. 
You're a gross materialist, and 
look only at results ; and they’re 
very poor in your case.” 

“IT can’t get your bump- 
machine out of my head, and 
if you mention it again I'll 
smash it,” 
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The threat had its effect for 
a time, for, as Adam confided 
to Wilmot later, the organ of 
destructiveness was so abnorm- 
ally developed in Hartley’s 
head that there was always 
danger lurking therein. That 
was why he conciliated him. 

Hartley, like most big men, 
was as easily soothed as a child, 
and in ten minutes the atmos- 
phere was blissfully calm with 
tobacco-smoke and the odour 
of decent whisky. But Adam 
could not rest content with the 
moral victory he had secured 
in debate, particularly as his 
opponent was showing signs of 
sleepiness by alternately lying 
back in his chair with closed 
eyes, or leaning heavily over 
the table, apparently endeav- 
ouring to comprehend the char- 
coal diagrams. 

“To avoid unnecessary fric- 
tion,” he began, “ which is the 
objective point in applied me- 
chanics, let us tak’ it for 
granted that I am a fool and 
a crank.” 

Hartley nodded a drowsy 
assent, and Adam poured out 
his seventh and presumably 
final whisky from a new bottle. 

“T will not irritate you by 
reminding you that fools in all 
ages have applied the same 
opprobrious epithets to every 
original mind that was beyond 
their limited power of concep- 
tion, nor will I tell you that 
cranks have been the motive- 
forrce that has moved the wor- 
ruld. You are too grossly 
destitute of the orrgan of 
causality to understand me, 
even if I were to inoculate 
you with the virus of common- 
sense with the aid of mechanical 
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reasoning such as you in your 
brute strength attempted with 
that heavy book. Just for a 
lucid interval try to remember 
that you once learned the rudi- 
ments of the exact science of 
Geometry, and I'll explicate. 
Look here!” and he began to 
draw diagrams on the table 
with the ends of matches, while 
Hartley looked sleepily on, nod- 
ding qualified approval. 

Adam talked rapidly, and 
illustrated as he talked, fre- 
quently amending his diagrams 
by rubbing them out with his 
palm and redrawing them until 
compelled by Hartley to restore 
them to their original form. 

“None o’ that, Stick to your 
original proposition,” and he 
would rub out the alteration, 
and both attempt to reproduce 
the original. 

About midnight Wilmot grew 
tired of trying to bottle up his 
laughter at the sight of the 
solemn faces of the disputants, 
smudged with the charcoal, and 
retired to bed just as the two 
abandoned the diagrams for 
practical demonstration of the 
laws of motion with a wheel, 
wrenched from a barrow, and 
weighted with books hung 
round its periphery. As he 
dozed off he was dimly con- 
scious that the experiment had 
confuted Hartley, for he was 
threatening to clout somebody, 
who retorted with a brief but 
pointed observation on the folly 
of appealing to an intellect that 
was so obviously befuddled with 
whisky that it could not dis- 
airn the difference between a 
sine or chord and the segment 
of a wheelbarrow. 

Next morning Hartley was 
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up and about, with the alertness 
of the healthy vigorous animal 
he was. At breakfast he gave 
his audience a clear résumé of 
the plan of campaign as settled 
overnight, with useful hints as 
to the conduct of any corre- 
spondence that might be neces- 
sary, arranging an ingenious 
code of phrases that, in the 
event of a letter falling into 
unauthorised hands, would 
render it unintelligible, and 
generally displayed a resource- 
fulness and mastery of the 
situation that impressed Wil- 
mot much, and confirmed his 
already firm belief in the fitness 
of Hartley for leadership. 

Adam, on his part, undertook 
to receive the gun into his secret 
workshop, on the distinct under- 
standing that neither of the 
others was to enter the build- 
ing without his consent, to 
which undertaking both sol- 
emnly pledged themselves. 

One night, during the inter- 
vals of the moon, the gun was 
dug up without native assist- 
ance, and safely deposited by 
the side of the mysterious 
motor, In the course of the 
following day Wilmot was ad- 
mitted to the workshop, after 
a long and solemn reminder of 
his pledge of secrecy in the 
matter of the motor, where he 
had his first full and unhurried 
gaze on the treasure that he 
regarded as the nucleus of his 
fortune. 

Despite his self-depreciatory 
protests, Adam had proved an 
ingenious mechanic. Although 
he had never before seen such 
a piece of machinery, he had 
fixed it together in a couple of 
hours, But when it came to 
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testing the working, the awful 
fact stood revealed that a vital 
part of the feeding apparatus 
was missing. The gun would 
do everything except receive 
the cartridges at the proper 
place in the breech, and there- 
fore was, for all practical pur- 
poses, useless. Adam had 
thought out a remedy, or rather 
@ principle on which to base a 
remedy, but he preferred to 
consult Hartley before acting 
upon it. 

Dick came over in response 
to an urgent letter, and in- 
spected the fault and Adam’s 
suggested substitute for the 
missing action. This latter 


was certainly ingenious, and 
fed the breech; but its action 
was erratic, and lacked the 
smoothness and certainty of 
the real thing. 

“Tt’s no good taking an in- 


complete thing to ’*Mpfeu,” 
said Hartley. ‘He is no mis- 
sionary fool savage, and is not 
to be swindled. I’ve promised 
a good goon for good diamonds, 
and I'll keep my word or drop 
the thing.” 

During the long and anxious 
consultation between the two 
mechanics, Wilmot suddenly 
received an inspiration. He 
remembered having met, in 
his early days in Johannes- 
burg, a man who claimed to 
know much about modern artil- 
lery. He was only the casual 
acquaintance of an evening, 
but if he could be found he 
might be made useful. It was 
a very remote chance, but un- 
less Adam could perfect his 
suggestion light must be sought 
elsewhere. 

Meanwhile Wilmot was to 
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make cautious inquiries as to 
the whereabouts of this en- 
gineer, and Adam was to carry 
out the scheme Hartley had 
devised for concealing and 
transporting the cartridges, the 
only heavy and troublesome 
part of the equipment. He 
was to construct a framework 
of timber that, to the casual 
observer, would appear merely 
the ordinary headgear of a 
mine-pump or drill used in bor- 
ing for the reef. These tim- 
bers were to be hollow cases 
formed of inch planking instead 
of solid baulks, and inside them 
the cartridges and small work- 
ing parts of the gun could be 
safely concealed. <A ten - feet 
long steel rod, known as a 
jumper-drill, would be included 
with the gear, and when the 
whole was complete it would 
require some technical know- 
ledge and certainly the close in- 
spection of the average man to 
disprove the proposed descrip- 
tion of the thing as a new kind 
of prospecting drill. The gun 
was encased in an unostenta- 
tious block, but the cartridge- 
lined headgear, consisting of 
twenty-feet lengths of timber- 
ing six inches by eight, was a 
formidable matter, for it bulked 
heavily. The transportation of 
the cartridges from their hid- 
ing-place was a tiresome and 
long-drawn task that extended 
over the nights of three weeks, 
as there was no cart on the 
mine, and the boxes had to be 
brought away two at a time in 
a wheelbarrow. 

Adam grumbled horribly at 
this work, which seemed to 
damp the little enthusiasm 
that had been aroused by the 
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struggle with the gun. He 
croaked the most gloomy fore- 
bodings, and at times quite 
killed the thrills of anticipation 
which had filled Wilmot with 
happiness. Adam’s objections 
were equally divided between 
the moral and material aspect 
of the business. Wilmot had 
but a vague idea of the nature 
of the risk he was sharing in 
breaking a law that, perhaps, 
above all others, had the sup- 
port and approval of the entire 
white population of South 
Africa. The arming of Kafirs 
has ever been in the eyes of 
Boers and Colonials the most 
dastardly of crimes, and there 
were few among the later ar- 
rivals in the country who 
would not regard it with 
horror and detestation when its 
significance was explained. 
When pressed for reasons 


Adam confessed that his objec- 
tions were based more on the 
personal risk than on the prin- 


ciple involved. Hartley had 
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not expressed his views on the 
ethical side of the question; 
the danger had little weight 
with him, according to Adam, 
and that Wilmot could believe. 
When the matter occupied his 
thoughts Wilmot mollified his 
scruples by arguing that one 
machine-gun would not count 
for much in the hands of un- 
skilled natives; and even if, 
after a few trials, the piece did 
not break down, the hundred 
thousand cartridges that was 
the stock of ammunition would 
not last long, especially if, as 
was more than probable, the 
chief indulged in much pre- 
liminary practice. However, a 
fortune was not a trifle to be 
set aside for the sake of a moral 
scruple and a contingency that 
might never occur. So Wilmot 
dismissed it and began his quest 
for the authority on modern 
artillery by writing to persons 
in Johannesburg likely to know 
where he was to be found and 
awaited developments. 


(To be continued.) 
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Manners and Morals in the Kennels. 


MANNERS AND 


THOSE writers who have 
studied the intelligence of 
animals have paid but little 
attention to the mental charac- 
teristics of the foxhound. Most 
of the dog stories that are told 
to exemplify some point of 
canine psychology are of the in- 
telligence displayed by our house 
pets or by collies. Now, nocare- 
ful observer can doubt that the 
dog learns many things from his 
constant association with man. 
The close and steady watching 
of his friends, to which the 
faithful animal’s affection 
prompts him, opens out to him 
a new region of thought, and 
removes him to a certain dis- 
tance from others of his race. 


As the companion of man, he 
puts away many doggish ways, 
and within the limits of his 
capacity he adopts those of the 


beings he loves. Thus among 
these specimens of the race we 
seldom see the dog as he is, but 
rather as the friend of man. 
While he has lost many of the 
resources of the canine race, he 
has gained some of the pleasures 
and many of the pains of man- 
kind. 

The only place where we can 
view dog nature in a condition 
at all approaching that of its 
primitive state is in a kennel of 
hounds. There, and there only, 
I think, we see the animals 
living in a state which is a 
meeting - point between the 
community life of the wild dog 
and the artificial existence of 
the dog which is in fact a 
member of our family. 


MORALS IN THE KENNELS. 


It is in the kennel that we 
can trace the beginnings of 
the remarkable intelligence 
which dogs manifest. Pro- 
fessor Romanes, in his ‘ Ani- 
mal Intelligence,’ remarks that 
the psychology of the dog 
would require a treatise to it- 
self. But Darwin opens out a 
whole train of thought on this 
subject when he points out in 
‘The Descent of Man’ that 
social animals possess the high- 
est possibilities of mental de- 
velopment among brutes. No 
one can doubt that the intelli- 
gence which originally led 
animals to perceive the advan- 
tage to the race of uniting into 
a community must have been 
above the average, or that a 
community life having been 
once adopted, the beginning 
was made of that upward pro- 
gress to what we may call 
canine ethics, which is s0 
marked in dogs. Foremost 
among these we may note the 
subordination of self for the 
common good, an elementary 
sense of duty to one’s fellows, 
and of the obligation of the 
strong to defend the weak. 
These traits appear in a more 
or less developed form in all 
animals that live in community. 

In the case of the foxhounds, 
however, though they live in 
community, they have not the 
primal necessity of supplying 
themselves with food. Nor to 
the same extent as the wild 
dogs do they fall under the rule 
of the stronger hounds of the 
pack, At every moment of 
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their lives are George and Jim 
with their thongs, to keep order 
and prevent the conflicts by 
which the master dog works 
his way to the rule of the pack. 
Nevertheless, we can see clearly 
the traces of the old life. Nor 
can any one who has lived with 
a pack of hounds doubt that 
they have among them cer- 
tain rules and regulations of 
their own. Age, strength, and 
wisdom are respected, for I 
am sure that the stronger 
and older dogs exact and re- 
ceive certain tokens of respect 
and submission from the others. 
No young hound, for instance, 
will be allowed to interfere 
with the time-honoured right 
of one of the fathers of the 
pack to his own particular 
place on the benches at night, 
or to usurp his place at the 
feeding-trough. 

But one of the rules which 
is most strongly impressed on 
their minds is that the greatest 
of all sins is to leave the pack. 
Now, it is evident that there 
could be no safety, in a wild 
state, either for individuals or 
the community, except by keep- 
ing well together. It is said, 
indeed, that the packs of wild 
dogs in India are more than 
a match for a tiger; but alone 
they fall an easy prey to their 
constant enemy the leopard, 
whose ancestral predilection for 
dog-flesh has caused many a 
vacant place among our favour- 
ites in that land of exile. In- 
deed, though the pack together 
can pull down a sambur, this 
stag could easily beat off one 
or two couple of dogs. There- 
fore the first law of the pack is 
unity of action. The neces- 


sities of jungle life have so 
impressed this on the mind of 
the hunting dog, that now in 
the present day we find the 
same law prevailing. We come 
as it were into touch with the 
primitive dog in our kennels on 
this point. For if a hound 
leaves the pack or is for any 
reason lost for a time, it will 
not have escaped even a casual 
observer how on his return the 
hackles of the older hounds go 
up, and that a series of growls 
will express their disapproval 
and anger. Just so doubtless 
the fathers of the jungle packs 
greeted the truants, possibly 
expressing their disapproval in 
a still more forcible manner. 
To the same deeply implanted 
disapproval of a hound leaving 
the pack is, I think, to be 
attributed the habit of falling 
on and perhaps killing a hound 
that rolls off its bench at night. 
In this case, however, the voice 
of the huntsman or the crack 
of the whip will still the tumult. 
The instinct of the pack is to 
throw themselves upon their 
fallen comrade and rend him 
for his fall. He is for the time 
one apart from themselves. 
Yet in obedience to discipline 
their anger is soon appeased. 
It is indeed related that one 
huntsman had a bell sus- 
pended above the benches, from 
which a cord hung over his bed. 
Whenever a disturbance arose 
he had only to pull the cord 
and the kennel was at peace. 
Another relic of tribal ethics 
I have noted. Every one 
knows that from time to time 
hounds take a dislike to one of 
their number, and the life of 
such a dog is in danger if he 
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is not removed. In all such 
cases that have come under my 
own notice I have found that 
the hated hound was an idler, 
one that had either no heart or 
no capacity for work. But I 
should not like to say that this 
was always so, As a case in 
point, some years ago, when in 
India, I received with a draft 
a@ hound named Champion. 
With him I was delighted at 
first, for he was an exceedingly 
handsome hound. Then came 
doubts, for I wondered why 
such a good-looking hound 
should have been drafted if 
there was not something more 
than usual against him. From 
the first the leading hounds of 
the pack disliked him. Old 
Senator rolled him _ over. 
Villager, the best and mildest 
of the seniors, never passed him 
without a growl; and Gambler, 
a very keen and savage hound, 
watched his opportunity to do 
him ill. The whole kennel was 
disturbed, and poor Champion 
was obviously in Coventry. He 
was always to be seen sitting 
alone in a corner with his ears 
turned back, in the way many 
dogs do when they are unhappy. 
At last one day when we were 
at exercise the pack, led by 
Gambler, fell on the luckless 
Champion, and my man and 
myself had some difficulty in 
rescuing him. After this 
Champion was sent across to 
the ladies’ kennel; but he was 
scarcely more popular there, 
although he was not ill-used. 
It was with them that he first 
went out hunting. Then the 
secret was out. Champion 
had no taste for hunting. He 
never did any work,—indeed 
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he took no interest whatever in 
the sport. 

Since Champion’s day I have 
had or known hounds that had 
not even the faintest trace of a 
hunting instinct, as I have had 
pointers that would not point 
and retrievers without the in- 
stinct to fetch and carry. But 
hounds that do not work have 
always been disliked in the 
kennel. While I do not say 
that a useless hound is in- 
variably ill-treated —and of 
course a@ hound may be un- 
popular in the pack on account 
of his surly temper—yet in the 
majority of cases when one has 
been attacked, the sufferer has 
been useless in his work. I 
suggest therefore that the con- 
duct of the pack shows us that 
the community used to put 
away its useless members, and 
thus keep up the working 
strength of their body. 

There is, however, in every 
kennel a hound that is master, 
and when his rule has weighed 
heavily on his fellows I have 
twice noticed something very 
like a conspiracy among the 
others to rid themselves of the 
tyrant. In these cases the 
leaders in the attack are not 
necessarily the most quarrel- 
some hounds; but there seemed 
in one case, as I shall show, a 
disposition to make a simul- 
taneous attack. The pack 
once aroused is for no half 
measures, and the latent 
savagery of the hounds seems 
thoroughly stirred. Every 
kennel has such stories of out- 
breaks where the hounds have 
killed and eaten a companion, 
this generally being one whose 
temper was uncertain. 
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In one pack there was a 
powerful hound that lorded it 
over the others. If he fancied 
a snug corner he simply went 
up to the occupant and growled, 
on which the other hound would 
rise up and resign the coveted 
place. That the others were 
afraid of him was plain. One 
day they were all around him 
in the yard when they made 
a simultaneous dash at old 
Ravager. The feeder hearing 
the scrimmage rushed in, and 
with the greatest difficulty 
rescued him. The others had 
him on the ground, and he was 
so badly bitten that he was 
shortly afterwards drafted. In 
the other case a hound of a 
most sulky and unsocial dis- 
position, but which was always 
keen for blood, was racing, 
hackles up, at the head of the 
pack and close to a sinking 
fox. The hard-pressed fox 
managed to squeeze into a 
drain, and Challenger followed 
and stuck fast. In a moment 
the rest of the pack had pulled 
him out and killed him. I 
must say, however, that this 
may have been rather the wild 
excitement of the chase than 
revenge, for we cannot forget 
the difficulty of stopping men 
at a sham fight when they are 
charging and their blood is up. 
On the other hand, it was 
strange that this hound should 
have been the victim, since the 
pack never showed any desire 
to attack their fellows who had 
fallen into difficulties during 
the chase. 

As soon as we take our 
hounds out of the kennel and 
into the field, we see at every 
turn the traces of the working 
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of the primitive pack for their 
common ends. Until the game 
is afoot the hounds spread far 
and wide over the covert. Once 
a hound strikes a scent, his 
voice, or, if the line is not 
strong enough to justify a note, 
his waving stern, signals to the 
others, and the widespread 
pack comes together in a 
moment, They push forward 
together on the line, and a 
small space now suffices for the 
whole of them. They are sure 
that the quarry has passed, but 
not sure how near he is. Now 
one hound speaks, then another, 
and the whole are streaming 
away, the older and stronger 
hounds throwing their tongues. 

Hounds have a most varied 
vocabulary, if so we may call 
it, and there are several notes 
in the chase, each clearly dis- 
tinguishable from the others. 
There is the call which denotes 
a find, the eager yell which 
proclaims the line, the satisfied 
chiming chorus which served 
originally to keep the younger 
and less experienced members 
of the pack together and to call 
up stragglers. There is, too, 
the note of savagery, which 
tells of the expectation of blood. 
This, no doubt, was in primi- 
tive days the expression of 
hunger anticipating satisfac- 
tion. 

But at this point we come 
across & curious instance of the 
effect of civilisation on the 
hound, Just as his master no 
doubt originally took to hunt- 
ing to satisfy his needs, but 
now finds his pleasure in the 
chase, so the hound takes a 
pleasure in the actual scent, 
apart from the original reason 
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of his hunting for the satisfac- 
tion of his hunger. No doubt 
the scent of the quarry de- 
lighted by its suggestions of 
gratified appetite, just as the 
smell of cooking may raise an- 
ticipations of coming pleasure 
in the hungry or greedy man. 
But now scent is clearly a 
pleasure in itself, for, if a 
huntsman will allow it, a 
hound will often rejoice and 
bay over the place where the 
scent is strongest, returning to 
it again and again, instead of 
pressing on in pursuit. There 
are indeed many hounds in 
every pack who are indifferent 
to blood. They work as hard 
as any while the chase goes on, 
but sit around perfectly unin- 
terested after the death of the 
fox or the otter. 

If you wish to see a return 
by the hound to primitive 


methods of hunting you should 
go down to Exmoor and watch 
the hounds hunting the wild 
stag. This is a most notable 
instance of a return-to a primi- 
tive environment arousing an- 


cestral instinct. The stag- 
hounds used on Exmoor are 
merely foxhounds too big for 
their own packs. They come 
from many sources ; but Belvoir 
blood, which has certainly not 
hunted the stag for one hundred 
and fifty years, is as much 
valued there as elsewhere. Yet 
not only do the hounds enter 
readily to the stag, but they 
return to what I believe to be 
their natural method of hunt- 
ing. Right up from primitive 
times the hound has hunted the 
deer, and when our ancestors 
were perhaps hardly much 
more civilised than the wild 
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dogs it was the latter, not the 
former, that! had the greater 
success in the chase of the 
deer. The deer was the dogs’ 
favourite food, and doubtless 
for this reason the scent of the 
stag is to-day sweeter than any 
other to the hounds. When 
man came to the front in the 
struggle for existence, and made 
the dog his ally in hunting, 
the deer was the chief quarry 
hunted. So that long before 
the fox was pursued the stag 
was hunted, and far more pre- 
ponderant than any other 
among the instincts of the 
hound is that of chasing the 
deer. 

It is most curious to note 
how readily the foxhound be- 
comes a staghound, going back 
in many respects to the ways 
of his old White Talbot 
ancestry. 

Watch staghounds when 
they are laid on. However 
good the scent they string out, 
not carrying a head and run- 
ning with a broad front like 
foxhounds, but each one enjoy- 
ing the scent for himself. 
They have relapsed at once 
to the primitive formation of 
the pack in hunting. Again 
the old Talbot or White St 
Hubert spoke when he touched 
the line, but ran almost mute 
during the chase, speaking 
again when he recovered the 
scent after a check, or when 
having ran up to the stag the 
quarry sprang up close in front, 
and again at the bay. So, too, 
the staghounds generally run 
mute, except at these points of 
the chase. 

I was present the other day 
at a most interesting and in- 
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structive bay. The body of 
the pack had gone off on 
another line, and the hunted 
stag was brought down to the 
water by a single hound. This 
was a puppy, and probably in 
his first season, perhaps hunt- 
ing his first stag. It was quite 
easy to detect in the hound’s 
notes the call to the pack. 
Nor did he attempt to attack 
the stag by himself any more 
than his ancestors would have 
done. He kept near, though 
out of reach of the threatening 
antlers, and called. Two or 
three other hounds answered, 
and coming dribbling up joined 
in the bay. But when, sum- 
moned by the Master’s horn, 
the whole pack at last came 
up and mastered the situation, 
the voices changed. There was 
an old dark hound standing 
just below me on the bank. 
So long as there were only 
a few hounds assembled he 
uttered the deep boh-boh-boo- 
ooh of the hound baying, the 
call for help to the pack. But 
no sooner had the other hounds 
come in sight than his voice 
changed to the concentrated 
savage notes which sound like 
intense hatred, but are really 
the expression of the hunger of 
his ancestors and the early 
traditions of the chase. 

The Duke of Beaufort’s 
hounds, from whose original 
strains even the choicest fami- 
lies of the Belvoir kennel are 
descended, were undoubtedly 
originally a staghound pack, 
and up to the time of the late 
Duke of Beaufort retained 
traces of their staghound 
origin. The Badminton pack 
were notable for their power 
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of holding to the line of their 
hunted fox amid the distrac- 
tions of fresh lines, and it is 
interesting to see how the 
modern foxhound when he 
comes to the kennels of the 
Devon and Somerset frequently 
develops the same power. It 
is evident that this too is a 
reversion to a necessary primi- 
tive attribute. For if the wild- 
dog pack had _ continually 
changed they would not often 
have killed, and the same is 
true of the modern staghound. 
It is the main object of the 
hunted stag to shift the chase 
on to some other member of 
the herd, younger and weaker 
than himself. This manceuvre 
is often attempted, and but for 
the fact that some hounds 
learn to distinguish between 
the line of the hunted stag 
and that of a fresh quarry, it 
would be oftener crowned with 
success than it is now. 

Again, when we return to the 
kennel we find that some curi- 
ous customs prevail, of which 
not the least remarkable is the 
“singing” in kennel. Hounds 
do this most often on summer 
nights, and seem to enjoy it; 
but I have never been able to 
understand what the reason 
of the custom is. It seems 
more like practising than any- 
thing else, and as one lies awake 
and listens, the sound carries 
one away to the past scenes of 
the chase. It is possible that 
hounds too are chanting old 
hunting-songs of their race, and 
telling of past joys and exploits. 

From our experience of 
hounds in the field and in the 
kennel we draw evidence that 
their marvellous instincts are 
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the result of tribal memory— 
7.é., memory which is common 
to all instead of an individual 
possession. This the short 
span of life allotted to dogs 
makes even more necessary for 
them than for us. So it often 
comes about that what we do 
by reason, the brutes do by 
instinct. For it may be noted 
that each animal has the small- 
est amount of instinct at its 
start in life that is necessary 
for the survival of the race. 
Directly the pressure of need 
ceases the animal is left to its 
own personal experience and 
the exercise of its intelligence. 
That there is, however, always 
a substratum of reason below 
the instinctive actions is shown 
by the fact that these can be 
restrained by discipline. 

There is another point in the 
character of dogs that a study 
of hounds in kennels brings 
clearly home to the careful 
observer. Although hounds 
are very much alike, and indeed 
we can carry back the leading 
strains to a single family bred 
in the kennels of the Belvoir 
Hunt in 1876, and although 
the kennel discipline is every- 
where much the same, yet 
hounds have their individual 
characters strongly marked. 
The resemblance is only skin- 
deep, and imposed by our love 
of uniformity in  externals. 
What Darwin writes of man- 
kind, that it is variable in 
mind, and that mental varia- 
tions tend more to be inherited 
than bodily ones, is also true of 
dogs. Family characteristics 
are inherited in the kennel. 
For example, there was a not- 
able hound named Gambler in 
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the Duke of Rutland’s kennels, 
This hound had great physical 
strength, was a marvellous 
hunter, with a power of nose 
that was remarkable. On one 
occasion a dry and dusty road 
had brought hounds to a stand- 
still. Then down the road 
came old Gambler. He lashed 
his stern, gave a few reassuring 
notes, and put them all right. 
And now, wherever we go, if 
we see over a dusty fallow or 
a bad scenting stretch of rough 
ground a dark-coloured hound 
come dashing to the front, we 
hardly need to ask how he is 
bred. We may be pretty sure 
he is a descendant of the Duke 
of Rutland’s Gambler. 

Whenever we dip _ into 
hunting lore we find the same 
strong family characteristics 
descend. The descendant of 
one family always trots to cover 
under the huntsman’s stirrups. 
Another has a wonderful in- 
stinct for finding his fox, and 
yet another seems to feel no 
interest in the chase till it is 
time to run for blood. 

Let me take the reader into 
a kennel, and as he will see a 
common life so also will he find 
plenty of individual characters. 
There is old Gambler—no re- 
lation of the famous hound—he 
has an indifferent digestion and 
a good heart. Never passes 
over an injury, but bears no 
malice. He is a light feeder 
and a hard worker, and the 
object of constant care. He is, 
I think, more attached to his 
master than any hound in 
kennel; but a rough word will 
send his hackles up and lift 
his lip into a snarl. There is 
Villager, the best and steadiest 
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hound in the pack. He is 
never wrong and has no faults, 
and as he swings his stern 
gently for the biscuit he knows 
will be given him, you can see 
sense and benevolence written 
all over him. Then, lithe, and 
twisting herself insinuatingly, 
comes Lavish, a_ beautiful 
hound, fast, faultless in shape, 
but eaten up with jealousy. 
If she hits off the line first, her 
light musical tongue may be 
trusted absolutely; but if an- 
other hound is more successful, 
she is quite capable of throwing 
her tongue and dashing off at 
right angles to the true line. 
The old grey hound with the 
wise face is Driver. He has 
retired from active work since 
the day when he found he 
could not go the pace of his 
younger fellows. One day he 
turned back and went straight 
home. He is a favourite and 
does as he pleases, trots to the 
fixture with the pack and helps 
to find, but never comes out of 
covert. When the rest of the 
pack come out, the old hound 
goes home. He will not toil 
along in the rear where he used 
to lead the van. There again 
is Senator, who never brooks 
an injury nor forgives one, but 
is a good and useful hound, 
with a nose so marvellously 
fine that he will hold a line for 
a mile or more when no other 
hound can own it. That very 
handsome hound of a rich tan 
with a peculiarly noble expres- 
sion is Beadsman. He is the 
Pecksniff of the kennel. He 
is, in fact, about to be drafted. 
In the field he is useless, though 
he always stands in full view 
of spectators at the meet, and 


utters a roar expressive of im- 
patience to begin. Yet I be- 
lieve the only thing he does is 
to pick up carrion and look out 
for stray rabbits. I have seen 
him bolt a rabbit like a pill. 
He is often missing and always 
fat. Beadsman has a perfect 
genius for concealing bits of 
bone in his mouth and bring- 
ing them into kennel, where, 
needless to say, they cause 
strife and ill-feeling. He has 
done less work and more mis- 
chief than any other hound, 
yet is seldom or never detected 
in wrong-doing. 

The original community life 
of the wild hunting-dog must 
of necessity have laid the 
foundations of certain moral 
characteristics. Darwin argues 
in the ‘Descent of Man’ that 
the capacity for association in- 
dicates a corresponding capa- 
city for moral development. 
It is, of course, easy to see 
that no association could hold 
together without subordination 
of self and the exercise of self- 
control, and a willingness to 
help a companion or defend a 
weaker member of the clan. 
Many people have visited a 
well-organised foxhound kennel 
and admired the order and dis- 
cipline that reign there. We 
have seen the hounds jump up 
on their benches at the hunts- 
man’s command, cease to growl 
and quarrel at a word of warn- 
ing, come one by one to be 
fed at the huntsman’s call, and 
leave the feeding-trough at once 
when ordered to doso. Again, 
with what an air of pitying 
consideration will a hound lick 
a sore place or a wound on a 
fellow. 
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So, too, in the field how won- 
derfully on the whole the pack 
restrains itself from riot. A 
plump rabbit or a fat hare 
is a great temptation to a 
hound that has been fasting 
for twenty-four hours. Yet it 
is evident that riot must have 
been avoided in the primitive 
times even when the pack was 
famishing. It has ever been 
the custom of the dog and his 
relative the wolf only to hunt 
when hungry. It is further 
clear that individuals could not 
have been permitted to go 
away after any cross-trails, or 
the pack would never have 


been able to kill its quarry. 
Hence the severity of the rule 
against leaving the pack which 
I have already noted, and the 
response which the hounds’ 
inherited moral sense makes 
to the rate of the whipper-in 


and the crack of his thong. 
This last has taken the place 
of the teeth of the master dogs 
of the old pack. The act of 
riot was always wrong-doing, 
and must have been so if the 
pack was to exist. So that 
the huntsman has a founda- 
tion of hereditary habit of self- 
restraint and even of Altruism 
to work on. 

We need not wonder, then, 
at the intelligence of our friend 
the dog, since the roots of it are 
fixed so far back in that cap- 
acity for social life which Dar- 
win declares is at the root of all 
intelligence. The mind of the 
dog is older than our own, and 
his morality and manners have 
common springs of action. Yet 
it is this very common origin 
which marks the gulf between 
us, and enables us to see clearly 
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what modern philosophers have 
not always noted, the impass- 
able gulf between the spiritual 
and natural even in things of 
the mind. That the dog has 
gone so far and yet has pro- 
gressed no farther is one of the 
notes of this. Nay, the very 
perfection of his intelligence 
and morality within their neces- 
sary limits show that they are 
complete. The good hound, 
unlike the good man, is fault- 
less, and every huntsman will 
tell you of hounds that never 
do wrong. 

Indeed this is true of all 
animal intelligence within its 
limits: itis always more effective 
than ours. The hound Villager, 
already spoken of, never did 
wrong, nor was a thong ever 
laid on his back. He had a 
somewhat peculiar note, and to 
his voice all the pack would fly. 
For a mark of the value of 
moral force in the kennel is the 
confidence the rest of the pack 
have in the truthful hound. 
Beadsman, also mentioned be- 
fore, had a beautiful voice, 
deep, mellow, and musical. 
But not a hound would go to 
him until his proclamation of 
a line had been confirmed by 
some other more trustworthy 
member of the pack. The fact 
that the hounds distinguish 
between the relative moral 
value of their comrades shows 
the existence of an ethical 
standard of an elementary and 
primitive kind, and manifests 
the truth that there are real 
morals as well as manners in 
the kennel. They are not only 
the result of submission to 
superior force. In fact, kennel 
discipline could never be en- 
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forced unless there were an 
hereditary sense of right and 
wrong to appeal to. 

And with the sense of right 
and wrong there is a strong 
love of approbation. I have 
often noted, when riding 
through a covert, how a word 
of approbation and encourage- 
ment would cause an industrious 
hound to redouble his efforts. 
One hound, a very excellent 
but usually light-tongued bitch, 
named Victory, would always 
answer, when spoken to in 
covert, by a low eager sniffle 
like the noise a hound makes 
when dreaming of the chase. 
It was as though she would 
say, “I’m doing my best. I 
think he’s been here, but I’m 
not certain enough to speak.” 
When she was fairly sure she 
would speak, and then look 
back at me if I was within 
sight. Directly she saw the 
horn go to my lips she would 
scuttle off as hard as she could 
on the line, full of drive, and 
throwing her squeaky little 
tongue all the time. 

So dependent on this love of 
approbation are hounds, that 
for a careless, silent, unobserv- 
ant huntsman hounds will not 
work at all. For they express 
their approval and disapproval 
of their human friends in a 
most practical way. An 
amateur huntsman, who rides 
well but cares little for his 
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hounds, hardly knowing their 
names and very rough with 
them, I know. He rates and 
even hits at the hounds with 
his thong, generally when he 
does wrong himself. A friend 
draws many an excellent hound 
from this kennel, drafted as 
incorrigible, but really because 
they will not work for their 
master. 

You can punish a hound for 
wrong-doing, but you cannot 
make him work for you by this 
means. The best hounds in 
your pack will do nothing for 
you if you do not reach the 
standard of canine well-doing 
in the field. 

That the kennel is a peculiarly 
rich field for the observation of 
the intelligence of dogs I am 
certain. It is a pity that 
huntsmen are not as a rule 
more observant, and even 
amateurs take wonderfully 
little interest in the hounds 
as individuals. In this article 
I have but touched on the 
surface of a topic as interesting 
and important to the man of 
science as to the sportsman. 
The kennel, in spite of the 
literature and the importance 
of fox-hunting, is an almost 
unworked source of ideas 
for the students of that most 
fascinating of sciences, the 
psychology of our friend the 
dog. 

T. F. DALE. 
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BY STEWART EDWARD WHITE. 


CHAPTER VIII.—PREPARATIONS. 


THIS, as you well may gather, 
was in the summer routine. 
Now the time of the great fall 
round-up drew near. The home 
ranch began to bustle in pre- 
paration. 

All through Cochise County 
were short mountain-systems, 
set down apparently at random, 
like a child’s blocks. In and 
out between them flowed the 
broad plain-like valleys. On 
the valleys were the various 
ranges, great or small, con- 
trolled by the different indi- 
viduals of the Cattlemen’s 
Association. During the year 
an unimportant but certain 
shifting of stock took place. 
A few cattle of Seiior John- 
son’s Lazy Y eluded the vigi- 
lance of his riders to drift over 
through the Grand Pass and 
into the ranges of his neigh- 
bour; equally many of the 
neighbour’s steers watered daily 
at Sefior Johnson’s troughs. 
It was a matter of courtesy 
to permit this; but one of the 
reasons for the fall round-up 
was a redistribution to the 
proper ranges. Lach cattle- 
owner sent an outfit to the 
scene of labour. The combined 
outfits moved slowly from one 
valley to another, cutting out 
the strays, branding the late 
calves, collecting for the owner 
of that particular range all his 
stock, that he might select his 
marketable beef. In turn each 


cattleman was host to his 
neighbours and their men. 

This year it had been de- 
cided to begin the circle of the 
round-ups at the C O Bar 
near the banks of the San 
Pedro. Thence it would work 
eastward, wandering slowly in 
north and south deviation to 
include all the country, until 
the final break-up would occur 
at the Lazy Y. 

The Lazy Y crew was to 
consist of four men, thirty rid- 
ing-horses, a “chuck-waggon,” 
and cook. These, helping 
others and receiving help in 
turn, would suffice; for in the 
round-up, labour was pooled to 
a common end. With them 
would ride Jed Parker to 
safeguard his master’s in- 
terests. 

For a week the punchers 
in their daily rides gathered 
in the range ponies. Sejior 
Johnson owned fifty horses, 
which he maintained at the 
home ranch for everyday use; 
two hundred broken saddle 
animals, allowed the freedom 
of the range except when 
especial occasion demanded 
their use; and perhaps half 
a thousand quite unbroken— 
brood-mares, stallions, young 
horses, broncos, and the like. 
At this time of year it was 
his habit to corral all those 
saddle-wise, in order to select 
horses for the round-ups, and 
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to replace the ranch animals. 
The latter he set free for their 
turn at the freedom of the 
range. 

The horses selected, next the 
men turned their attention to 
outfit. Each had, of course, 
his saddle, spurs, and “rope.” 
Of the latter, the “chuck- 
waggon” carried many extra. 
That vehicle furthermore trans- 
ported such articles as the 
blankets, the tarpaulins under 
which to sleep, the running 
irons for branding, the cooking 
lay-out, and the men’s personal 
effects. All was in readiness 
to move for the six weeks’ 
circle when a complication 
arose: Jed Parker, while 
nimbly escaping an irritated 
steer, twisted the high heel of 
his boot on the corral fence. 
He insisted the injury amounted 
to nothing. Sefior Johnson, 
however, disagreed. 

“Tt don’t amount to nothing, 
Jed,” he pronounced, after man- 
ipulation. “But she might be 


made a good able-bodied injury 
with a little coaxing. Rest her 
a week, and then you'll be all 
right.” 

“Rest her!” growled Jed; 
““who’s going to San Pedro?” 

“T will, of course,” replied 
the sefior promptly. “ Did’je 
think we’d send the Chink?” 

“T was first cousin to a 
Yaqui jackass for sendin’ 
young Billy Ellis out. He'll 
be back in a week. He'd 
do.” 

“So’d the President,” the 
sehor pointed out; “I hear 
he’s had some experience.” 

“T hate to have you to go,” 
objected Jed. ‘“There’s the 
missis.” He shot a glance 
sideways at his chief. 

“T guess she and I can 
stand it for a week,” scoffed 
the latter. “Why, we're old 
married folks by now. Be- 
sides, you can take care of 
her.” 

“T’ll try,” said Jed Parker, 
a little grimly. 


CHAPTER IX.—THE LONG TRAIL. 


The round-up crew started 
early the next morning, just 
about sun-up. Sefior Johnson 
rode first, merely to keep out 
of the dust. There followed 
Tom Rich, jogging along easily 
in the cow-puncher’s “Spanish 
trot,” whistling soothingly to 
quiet the horses, giving a lead 
to the band of saddle animals 
strung out loosely behind him. 
These moved on gracefully and 
lightly in the manner of the 
unburdened plains horse, half 
decided to follow Tom’s guid- 
ance, half inclined to break to 


right or left. Homer Smith 
and Jim Lester flanked them, 
also riding in a slouch of ap- 
parent laziness, but every once 
in a while darting forward like 
bullets to turn back into the 
main herd certain individuals 
whom the early morning of the 
unwearied day had inspired to 
make a dash for liberty. The 
rear was brought up by Jerky 
Jones, the fourth cow-puncher, 
and the four-mule “chuck- 
waggon” lost in its own dust. 

The sun mounted ; the desert 
went silently through its 
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changes. Wind devils raised 
straight true columns of dust 
six, eight hundred, even a 
thousand feet into the air. 
The billows of dust from the 
horses and men crept and 
crawled with them like a liv- 
ing creature. Glorious colour, 
magnificent distance, astonish- 
ing illusion filled the world. 

Sefior Johnson rode ahead 
looking at these things. The 
separation from his wife, brief 
as it would be, left room in his 
soul for the heart-hunger which 
beauty arouses in men. He 
loved the charm of the desert, 
yet it hurt him. 

Behind him the punchers 
relieved the tedium of the march 
each after his own manner. In 
an hour the bunch of loose 
horses lost its early morning 
good spirits, and settled down 
to a steady plodding that needed 
no supervision. Tom Rich 
led them now in silence, his 
time fully occupied in rolling 
Mexican cigarettes with one 
hand. The other three dropped 
back together, and exchanged 
desultory remarks. Occasion- 
ally Jim Lester sang. It was 
always the same song, of un- 
counted verses; but Jim had a 
strange fashion of singing a 
single verse at a time. After 
a long interval he would sing 
another. 


** My Love is a rider, 

And broncos he breaks ; 

But he’s given up riding, 
And all for my sake ; 

For he found him a horse, 
And it suited him so, 

That he vowed he’d ne’er ride 
Any other bronco !”— 


he warbled, and then in the 
same breath— 
“Say, boys, did you get on 
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to the pisano-lookin’ shorthorn 
at Williams last week?” 

“ Nope.” 

‘‘He sifted in wearin’ one of 
these hard-boiled hats and car- 
ryin’ a brogue thick enough to 
skate on. Says he wants a 
job drivin’ team,—that he 
drives a truck plenty back to 
St Louis, where he comes from. 
Goodrich sets him behind them 
little pinto caballos he has. 
Say, that son of a gun a driver! 
He couldn’t drive nails in a 
snow-bank.” An expressive 
free-hand gesture told all there 
was to tell of the runaway. 
“Th’ shorthorn landed head 
first in Goldfish Charlie’s horse- 
trough. Charlie fishes him out, 
‘How, stranger,’ says Charlie, 
‘did you come to fall in here?’ 
‘You fool!’ says the shorthorn, 
just cryin’ mad, ‘I didn’t come 
to fall in here; I come to drive 
horses.’ ” 

And then, without a transi- 
tionary pause,— 

‘*Oh, my Love has a gun, 

And that gun he can use, 
But he’s quit his gun-fighting 
As well as his booze. 
And he’s sold him his saddle, 
His spurs, and his rope, 


And there’s no more cow-punching, 
And that’s what I hope.” 


The alkali dust, swirled back 
by a little breeze, billowed up 
and choked him. Behind, the 
mules coughed, their coats - 
whitening with the powder. 
Far ahead in the distance lay 
the westerly mountains. They 
looked an hour away, and yet 
each man and beast in the out- 
fit knew himself doomed, hour 
after hour, by the enchantment 
of the land, to plod ahead with- 
out apparently getting an inch 
nearer. The only salvation was 
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to forget the mountains and to 
fill the present moment full of 
little things. 

But Senor Johnson to-day 
found himself unable to do 
this. In spite of his best efforts 
he caught himself straining 
toward the distant goal, be- 
coming impatient, trying to 
measure progress by land- 
marks,—in short, acting like a 
tenderfoot on the desert, who 
wears himself down and dies, 
not from the hardship, but 
from the nervous strain which 
he does not know how to avoid. 
Sefior Johnson knew this as 
well as you and I. He cursed 
himself vigorously, and began 
with great resolution to think 
of something else. 

He was aroused from this 
by Tom Rich riding alongside. 
“Somebody coming,  seiior,” 
said he. 

Sefior Johnson raised his 
eyes to the approaching cloud 
of dust. Silently the two 
watched it until it resolved 
into a rider loping easily along. 
In fifteen minutes he drew rein, 
his pony dropped immediately 
from a gallop to immobility, he 
swung into a graceful at-ease 
attitude across his saddle, 
grinned amiably, and began to 
roll a cigarette. 

“Billy Ellis!” cried Rich. 

“That’s me,” replied the new- 
comer, 

“Thought you was down to 
Tucson.” 

“T was.” 

“Thought you wasn’t comin’ 
back for a week yet.” 

“Tommy,” proffered Billy 
Ellis dreamily, “when you go 
to Tucson next, you watch out 
until you sees a little squinch- 
eye Britisher. Take a look at 
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him. Then come away. He 
says he don’t know nothin’ 
about poker. Mebbe he don’t; 
but he'll outhold a warehouse.” 

But here Sefior Johnson 
broke in— 

“Billy, you're just in time. 
Jed has hurt his foot, and can’t 
get on for a week yet. I want 
you to take charge. I’ve gota 
lot to do at the ranch.” 

“Ain’t got my war - bag,” 
objected Billy. 

“Take my stuff. I'll send 
yours on when Parker goes.” 

“ All right.” 

“ Well, so long.” 

“So long, sefior.” 

They moved. The erratic 
Arizona breezes twisted the 
dust of their going. Sefior 
Johnson watched them dwindle. 
With them seemed to go the 
joy in the old life. No longer 
did the Long Trail possess for 
him its ancient fascination. 
He had become a domestic 
man. 

“And I’m glad of it,” com- 
mented Sejior Johnson. 

The dust eddied aside. 
Plainly could be -seen the 
swaying waggon, the loose- 
riding cow-boys, the gleaming 
naked backs of the herd. Then 
the veil closed over them again. 
But down the wind faintly in 
snatches came the words of 
Jim Lester’s song,— 


*¢ Oh, Sam has a gun 
That has gone to the bad, 
Which makes poor old Sammy 
Feel pretty damn sad ; 
For that gun it shoots high, 
And that gun it shoots low, 
And it wabbles about 
Like a bucking bronco !” 


Senor Johnson turned and 
struck spurs to his willing 
pony. 
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CHAPTER X.—THE DISCOVERY. 


Senor Buck Johnson loped 
quickly back toward the home 
ranch, his heart glad at this 
fortunate solution of his annoy- 
ance. The home ranch lay in 
plain sight not ten miles away. 
As Seiior Johnson idly watched 
it shimmering in the heat, a 
tiny figure detached itself from 
the mass and launched itself 
in his direction. 

“Wonder what's eating 
him!” marvelled Sefior John- 
son; “and who is it?” 

The figure drew steadily 
nearer. In half an hour it 
had approached near enough 
to be recognised. 

“Why, it’s Jed!” cried the 
senor, and spurred his horse. 
“What do you mean riding 
out with that foot?” he de- 


manded sternly when within 
hailing distance. 


* Foot!” gasped Parker, 
whirling his horse alongside. 
“Your wife’s run away with 
Brent Palmer.” 

For fully ten seconds not 
the faintest indication proved 
that the husband had heard, 
except that he lifted his bridle- 
hand and the well-trained pony 
stopped. 

“What did you say?” he 
asked finally. 

“Your wife’s run away with 
Brent Palmer,” repeated Jed, 
almost with impatience. 

Again the long pause. 

“ How do you know?” asked 
Sefior Johnson then. 

“Know! It’s been going 
on for a month. Sang saw 
them drive off. They took 
the buckboard. He heard ’em 


planning it. He was _ too 
scared to tell till they’d gone. 
I just found it out. They’ve 
been gone two hours. Must 
be going to make the limited.” 
Parker fidgeted, impatient to be 
off. ‘You're wasting time,” 
he snapped at the motionless 
figure. 

Suddenly Johnson’s face 
flamed. He reached from his 
saddle to clutch Jed’s shoulder, 
nearly pulling the foreman 
from his pony. 

“You lie!” he cried. “ You're 
lying tome! It ain’t so/” 

Parker made no effort to 
extricate himself from the pain- 
ful grasp. His cool eyes met 
the blazing eyes of his chief. 

“JT wish’t I did lie, Buck,” 
he said sadly. “I wish’t it 
wasn’t so. But it is.” 

Johnson’s head snapped back 
to the front with a groan. The 
pony snorted as the steel bit 
his flanks, leaped forward, and 
with head outstretched, nostrils 
wide, the wicked white of the 
bronco flickering in the corner 
of his eye, struck the bee-line 
for the home ranch, Jed fol- 
lowed as fast as he was able. 

On his arrival he found his 
chief raging about the house 
like a wild beast. Sang 
trembled from a quick and 
stormy interrogatory in the 
kitchen. Chairs had been up- 
set and let lie. Estrella’s be- 
longings had been tumbled 
over. Sefior Johnson there 
found only too sure proof in 
the various lacks of a premedi- 
tated and permanent flight. 
Still he hoped ; and as long as 
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he hoped, he doubted, and the 
demons of doubt tore him to 
a frenzy. Jed stood near the 
door, his arms folded, his 
weight shifted to his sound 
foot, waiting, and wondering 
what the next move was to be. 

Finally Seior Johnson, struck 
with a new idea, ran to his desk 
to rummage in a pigeon-hole. 
But he found no need to do so, 
for lying on the desk was what 
he sought—the cheque-book 
from which Estrella was to 
draw on Goodrich for the 
money she might need. He 
fairly snatched it open. Two 
of the cheques had been torn 
out, stub and all. And then 
his eye caught a crumpled bit 
of blue paper under the edge of 
the desk. 


He smoothed it out. The 


cheque was made out to bearer, 
and signed Estrella Johnson. 


It called for fifteen thousand 
dollars. Across the middle 
was a great ink-blot, reason 
for its rejection. 

At once Sefior Johnson be- 
came singularly and danger- 
ously cool. 

“T reckon you're right, Jed,” 
he cried in his natural voice. 
“She’s gone with him. She’s 
got all her traps with her, and 
she’s drawn on Goodrich for 
fifteen thousand. And _ she 
never thought of going just 
this time of month, when the 
miners are in with their dust, 
and Goodrich would be sure to 
have that much, That’s friend 
Palmer. Been going on a 
month, you say?” 

“I couldn’t say anything, 
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Buck,” said Parker anxiously. 
“A man’s never sure enough 
about them things till after- 
wards.” 

“T know,” agreed Buck 
Johnson ; “give me a light for 
my cigarette.” 

He puffed for a moment, 
then rose, stretching his legs. 
In a little he returned from 
the other room, the old shiny 
Colt’s -45 strapped loosely on 
his hip. Jed looked him in 
the face with some anxiety. 
The foreman was not deceived 
by the man’s easy manner; in 
fact he knew it to be symptom- 
atic of one of the dangerous 
phases of Sefior Johnson’s 
character. 

**What’s up, Buck?” he in- 
quired. 

“Just going out for a pasear 
with the little horse, Jed.” 

“T suppose I’d better come 
along?” 

“Not with your lame foot, 
Jed.” 

The tone of voice was con- 
clusive. Jed cleared his throat. 

“She left this for you,” said 
he, proffering an _ envelope. 
“Them kind always writes.” 

“Sure,” agreed Sefior John- 
son, stuffing the letter care- 
lessly into his side-pocket. He 
half drew the Colt’s from its 
holster and slipped it back 
again. “Makes you feel plumb 
like a man to feel one of these 
things rubbin’ against you 
again,” he observed irrelevant- 
ly. Then he went out, leav- 
ing the foreman leaning, chair 
tilted, against the wall. 


(To be continued.) 
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“VERY EXCELLENT THINGS ARE SPOKEN OF THEE,” 
JERUSALEM. 


“QOH, come. I’m a bit of a 
liar myself, but really I cannot 
stand your outrageous state- 
ments,” was my indignant re- 
monstrance with my Jerusalem 
dragoman. He was not one 
whit more ruffled than if I 
had charged him with being 
an inveterate punster, and per- 
sisted in blandly backing up 
his falsehoods with the inces- 
sant asseveration, “It is all 
quite true, and beyond any 
possible doubt.” Perhaps this 
paper will not be quite futile 
if I can put intending visitors 
to the Holy Land on their 
guard against unwholesome 
fables, and yet can convince 
them to what extent their 
personal scrutiny of sites will 
produce a realisation of events 
recorded in the Bible, and how 
far they will be compensated 
for the trouble and tedium of 
a journey from Port Said to 
Jerusalem. 

For example, my ship, flea- 
infested, dirt - begrimed, and 
squalid, — trifling inconveni- 
ences at which the sensible 
traveller laughs at the time 
and swears subsequently, — 
deliberately steams past our 
objective point, Jaffa, only 
150 miles from our port of 
embarkation, Port Said, and 
inflicts on us the penance of 
a preposterous circular route 
vid Beyrout, 140 miles farther 
on. We loll at anchor in the 
bay, pacing the deck hour 
after hour with the  sup- 
pressed growling of caged 


animals, and waiting for a 
quarantine inspection which 
at first sight appears inexplic- 
ably purposeless. A greasy, 
solemn, fat Turkish apothecary 
crawls from his rotten-timbered 
wherry and puffingly struggles 
up our ship’s side. He is 
accompanied by a diabolical- 
looking imp carrying a tat- 
tered bag, a battered watering- 
pot, and a squirt. He puts 
a handful of powder—or was 
it aboriginal dirt?—from the 
bag into the pot, and over 
the upper deck squirts a tiny 
spray, which the breeze in- 
stantly dissipates, and which 
would not be sufficiently 
powerful to dislodge an aphis 
from a geranium leaf. It is, 
however, assumed that we are 
now disinfected. One by one 
we march past our gallows- 
bird inspector in review order, 
and are pronounced clean. 
Now appears the true reason 
for the wearisome quaran- 
tine. This employee of the 
rotten Ottoman empire de- 
mands a shilling from each 
European traveller. Full of 
British cussedness and of fury 
at the prolongation of my 
voyage by 250 miles and 
thirty hours for this paltry 
plunder, I defiantly retort, 
“Well, I shan’t pay your ras- 
cally extortion, and you know 
you can’t make me.” And 
the apothecary pasha, strok- 
ing his beard, replies, “It is 
true I cannot make you; but 
if you do not give me my 
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shilling, I shall report you to 
our authorities as suspected of 
disease, and you will be con- 
fined in a Turkish lazaretto 
for four days.” How did I 
deal with this “poser”? I 
blush to confess,—I crawled. 
From Beyrout our ship, with 
its clean bill of health, “ pro- 
gressed backwards” to Jaffa, 
—Jonah’s Joppa,—where our 
landing, by means of small 
boats threading and plunging 
through a fringe of raging 
surf, is somewhat ticklish and 
exciting. Even a moderate 
breeze cuts off communication 
between ship and shore. Dirty 
transactions and craven at- 
tempts to bully are character- 
istics of all Turkish custom- 
houses; but the officials at 
Jaffa are preferable to most 
others, because they do not 
weary the Englishman with 
suggestions of underhand black- 
mail: they openly clamour for 
backsheesh. The mind some- 
what revolts at bribing to 
violate duty until we realise 
that this expression is a mis- 
statement. The Turkish Gov- 
ernment absurdly underpays 
its employees, and publicly 
sanctions making good the 
deficit by the plundering of 
travellers. On the other hand, 
the Englishman has the satis- 
faction of Billingsgating to his 
heart’s content the highest 
officials: they accept objurga- 
tion with spaniel fawning. 
Jaffa, etymologically the 
Beautiful, is worth some pen- 
ance of a dawdling voyage, by 
reason of the wealth of its 
historical realities mingled 
with the charm of its poetical 
myths. There is the rock to 
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which Andromeda was fab- 
ulously chained; there the 
rocky inlet whence Jonah cer- 
tainly embarked—ecclesiastical 
relic-mongers have mercifully 
forborne from producing the 
skeleton of the fish, although 
the bones of a huge marine 
animal alleged to be Andro- 
meda’s monster, and her re- 
puted fetters, were long an 
object of curiosity ; here is the 
doubtful site of Tabitha’s 
house, and also that of “one 
Simon, a tanner,” where Peter 
tarried; and here Hiram un- 
doubtedly sent cedars of Leb- 
anon for the building of the 
Temple. Jaffa is closely asso- 
ciated with the campaigns of 
the Egyptian Thothmes, of 
Sennacherib who “came down 
like a wolf on the fold,” of the 
Maccabees, of the Crusaders, 
of Saladin and Richard Coeur 
de Lion, and finally of Nap- 
oleon’s Kleber and Napoleon’s 
poisoning of the sick; it is 
impressive by its Oriental 
picturesqueness and entranc- 
ing by its sub-tropical beauty 
of vegetation. For centuries 
it was illustrious by its deeds 
of war; it is now beautiful by 
its deeds of mercy, carried out 
by the English Medical Mission 
and Orphanage. 

Now, certain business-headed, 
but not necessarily hard-heart- 
ed, critics are wont to decry 
all missions because many of 
them are fraught with subter- 
fuge and failure; but it may 
be questioned if any reasonable 
thinker can gird at the com- 
bination of missions and hos- 
pitals, established both at Jaffa 
and Damascus, where the ob- 
jects are to alleviate pain and 
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to illustrate the lesson evoked 
by the question, ‘Who is my 
neighbour?” When I pay a 
“surprise visit ” to the English 
hospital, I am entreated by the 
superintendent to explore and 
to question with the same 
minuteness as though I were 
conducting a barrack inspec- 
tion, and I find the character- 
istics are: wards fulfilling 
every scruple of cleanliness 
and hygiene, a few cheerful 
in-patients, throngs of eager 
out- patients, comfort, skill, 
efficiency, and the all-pervading 
compassion of a Christianity 
which does not alternate be- 
tween texts and curses. A 
Jewish convalescent seventeen- 
year’s girl, a Rebecca of York 
in her Palestine beauty, eager 
and intelligent, is so absorbed 
in a French New Testament 
as to start nervously when I 
gently withdraw the book 
from her hand: she replies to 
my queries with a singular 
appreciation of the essential 
points at issue. “I can sym- 
pathise with your interest in 
the Old Testament records of 
your God and your country,” 
I say in French; “but can 
you, a Jewish girl, care to 
study the New Testament, 
which so denounces the deeds 
of your fathers?” In soft 
tones, like the melody of a 
silver bell, she expostulates 
with me: “ Pourquoi pas? 
Much of it is history; it is 
all true, and it all interests 
me more than I can explain 
to you.” And my next ques- 
tion: “The miseries of your 
people—are you willing to read 
of them?” “Pourquoi pas? 
Alas! they were often caused 
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by their own evil.” ‘And the 
teachings and deeds of Jesus 
Christ, do they please you?” 
“ Pourquoi pas? they were 
good and beautiful.” “But 
though you believe Jesus 
Christ was very holy, you do 
not believe He was God?” 
A flash of her upraised glance, 
‘Pourquoi pas, monsieur ?— 
though, I am not yet quite, 
quite sure”; then, with herbeau- 
tiful eyes lowered, her sweet 
voice once more beseechingly 
whispered, ‘ Pourquoi pas? 
oh, pourquoi pas?” I dared 
not break further into her 
mind then, but three months 
after I learned that she had 
declared herself a Christian. 

An offshoot of the hospital 
is a small orphanage where are 
received boys and girls ranging 
from birth to twelve years old. 
They were mustered for my 
inspection, and well bore the 
unfailing test of childhood’s 
welfare; they looked, not 
merely happy, but merry and 
well nourished. *‘ Thirteen 
you said; I can only count 
twelve.” “The baby is the 
absentee; he is asleep.” Miss 
Watson, the originator, well 
deserves the donation of £50 
which the Queen sent to the 
institution. 

The railway from Jaffa to 
Jerusalem possesses the single 
interest of being cleverly en- 
gineered across mountains and 
valleys; otherwise the three- 
and -a-half hours’ journey 
through a stony region of ever- 
increasing desolation, barren- 
ness, and ugliness, gives rise 
to disappointment to a dismal 
degree. This the Promised 
Land flowing with milk and 
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honey, teeming with the riches 
of nature and the luxuriance of 
vegetation! Yes, of a surety, 
once, long ago. But now “the 
whole land is made desolate,” 
ravaged by oft-repeated wars, 
pestilences, and famine, depopu- 
lated, and even essentially 
deteriorated through altered 
climatic conditions. Our de- 
pression deepens when we turn 
an angle of “the hills which 
stand about Jerusalem,” and 
draw up at the railway-station 
situated on a sterile limestone 
plateau. Farewell to all 
highly wrought romantic ex- 
pectation, at least so far as 
external aspect is concerned. 
The scene is one of ugly decay 
and squalor, of rags and dirt, 
of poverty and gloom. There 
is even a lack of enlivening 
babel of chatter amongst the 
crowd of mixed nationalities. 
A listless Moslem drives us in 
a decrepit vehicle, drawn by a 
tottering horse along a route 
which is both dusty and muddy, 
to the principal hotel, where we 
can, to say the least, obtain 
victuals and shelter. 
Dismissing dejection, and 
plucking up heart with the 
reflection that no dismal ex- 
ternals can deprive Jerusalem 
of the intense interest attached 
to its sites, I betake myself 
direct to the very centre of 
Christian exploration — the 
sepulchre alleged to have been 
that of our Saviour, and now 
enclosed in a church. The 
open quadrangle in front is 
occupied by native hucksters 
and mendicants, and at the 
entrance is a guard of Turkish 
soldiers—in aspect as ruffianly 
as the dregs of Whitechapel— 
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stationed for the purpose of 
preserving order among the 
quarrelsome members of vari- 
ous Christian sects. This is 
especially necessary at Easter, 
when the Roman and Greek 
Catholics fight with the blood- 
thirstiness of famished wolves. 
The interior is even darker 
than the dim religious light 
dear to English Ritualists ; 
only after painstaking peering 
can the forms of the different 
objects which claim attention 
be made out, and there always 
remains the sensation of semi- 
blind groping. The atmosphere 
is that of a subterranean vault 
—dust-laden, chilly, and chok- 
ing. The columns and arches, 
unlovely in construction, are 
but roughly outlined in coarse 
featureless dilapidation. The 
area is broken up into niches, 
shrines, and chapels, the largest 
of which are but a few square 
feet in area, and dismally 
glower with some flickering 
corpse-lights, which seem to 
convert the inner gloom into 
outer darkness. More discon- 
certing than aught else is the 
jostling propinquity of the 
alleged sites. For example, 
my dragoman, a nominal 
Christian, points to an isolated 
slab as the stone whereon the 
body of our Saviour was placed 
when Nicodemus was prepar- 
ing it for the tomb. Fifteen 
paces distant, proceeding in a 
straight line, is a small cir- 
cular railing which indicates 
the exact square yard whence 
the women witnessed the an- 
ointing; thirty paces farther 
on is a little antechamber 
marking the spot in the garden 
where Christ made Himself 
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known to Mary Magdalene,— 
“Mary,” “My Lord and my 
God,”—two small circles in- 
dicate the ground, to an inch, 
where it is claimed the speakers 
stood. Four steps upward, and 
I enter a chapel where, accord- 
ing to legend, our Saviour 
appeared to His mother after 
the Resurrection. Behind its 
altar is a grated niche enclos- 
ing a fragment of the column 
to which Jesus was bound 
when scourged. Pilgrims rub 
it with a staff thrust through 
the bars, and then kiss the 
point of contact with ecstatic 
devotion. In another enclos- 
ure, thirty-two paces distant, 
are two orifices in the masonry 
and two small depressions in 
the pavement, fabled to be the 
stocks and the footprints of 
Christ, here imprisoned during 
the preparations for crucifixion. 
Another thirty-six paces and 
we reach a chapel, the fanciful 
site of a real event—the crown- 
ing with thorns. Close by is 
the Chapel of the Nailing to 
the Cross. I forbear to affront 
the common-sense of my readers 
by any detail of the localities 
where fabulous prolixity dec- 
lares the Empress Helena found 
our Saviour’s cross. 

Now, the area I have de- 
scribed is represented, ap- 
proximately, by 40 paces by 50 
paces—for better realisation, 
say by the size of an average 
lawn of a small English country- 
house. Within this scope have 
been huddled together not only 
the imaginary positions of 
scattered occurrences, such 
as scourging, imprisonment, 
crowning, nailing to the cross, 
anointment, and two separate 
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meetings, but Golgotha and 
the sepulchre, of which I will 
speak later. This marshalling 
on the stage for scenic display, 
this crowding on to the boards, 
this lying localisation of the 
most sacred and momentous 
events of Christ’s life, produce 
an impression of outrage on 
reverence and a painful scep- 
ticism. “Stop telling me 
such fables; we will leave this 
place and walk to Calvary ; 
is it far distant?” is my 
indignant interruption of my 
gabbling showman. He un- 
blushingly reiterates his shib- 
boleth, “ What I have told you 
is all true and beyond all ques- 
tion,” adding, ‘This is the 
way to Calvary—upstairs ; you 
know the Bible says the sepul- 
chre ” (closely adjacent to which 
we are standing) “was nigh 
unto the place of crucifixion. 
This way; first floor for Gol- 
gotha.” Walking up a few 
steps, about 15 feet above the 
normal level of the church 
pavement, we reach an emin- 
ence, partly enclosed, roofed 
over, and subdivided into small 
mean chapels. It is not known 
whether it is natural or arti- 
ficial—it is even a question of 
reasonable controversy among 
scholars whether or not the 
genuine Golgotha lay in this 
neighbourhood. In the apse 
of one of the chapels is a 
ground aperture sparkling with 
tinsel lining, wherein, poor 
credulous bigots insist, was in- 
serted the cross, that “bitter 
cross ” to which 


“ those blessed feet 
Nigh nineteen hundred years ago were 
nailed 
For our advantage.” 
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“Yes,” chatters my drago- 
man, “‘and there you see are 
the other two holes for the 
crosses of the thieves, one on 
the right hand and the other 
on the left, just as the Bible 
says.” 

“Don’t talk such nonsense,” 
was my wrathful and pained 
reply. “Cannot you see that 
the intervals between the al- 
leged positions are barely five 
feet ?— impossibly close for 
three human forms with ex- 
tended arms.” 

Hoping, almost against hope, 
that at all events the tomb of 
Christ may not be desecrated 
by falsehood, I thread my way 
towards the sepulchre, through 
a throng of watchers and idlers, 
of pilgrims and devotees. On 
this particular occasion they 
may have numbered some 400 
or 500 individuals, mostly 
Russians and Greeks, not an 
Englishman amongst them 
except myself. Their aspect 
was exceedingly filthy, rather 
ragged, and a little hang-dog, 
but their demeanour was of a 
decorum which claimed respect. 
The Russian pilgrims, especi- 
ally, appeared in a trance of 
highly wrought emotion 
which, however, sadly differs 
from devotion. They knelt at 
Mary’s position in the garden ; 
they sighed at the stocks and 
the footprints; they cast them- 
selves on the anointing-stone 
in a grovel of humiliation, 
shedding tears and repeatedly 
kissing the ground ; before the 
apertures for the cross they 
almost inarticulately gasped 
out entreaties for pardon and 
blessing. The stolid English- 
man alone, repelled at the 
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fiction of the sites, like Mac- 
beth, 


** could not say amen ; 
I had most need of blessing, and Amen 
Stuck in my throat.” 


The generally pervading sil- 
ence was, however, discordant- 
ly interrupted by the tinklings 
and dirgings, the scramblings 
and the antics, of Roman Catho- 
lic services. 

As this paper does not aim 
at any of the features of a 
guide-book, I pass over, with- 
out further description, the 
Rotunda, the anterooms and 
the passages, all replete with 
fanciful stories, and which 
environ the sepulchre, and 
speak at once of the vestibule, 
called the Chapel of the Angels. 
In the middle of a space equal- 
ling that of a small saloon 
railway -carriage lies a stone 
—the very stone, it is boldly 
asserted, which the angel rolled 
away from the mouth of the 
tomb, and whereon the women 
saw him sitting. The area of 
the angels’ chapel is so small 
that there is not standing room 
for more than eight or ten per- 
sons at atime. Herein, a con- 
stant stream is passing from 
the outside throng, who in 
due course filter themselves 
still further by twos and 
threes into the inner tomb 
itself. These few minutes of 
waiting for our turn consti- 
tute a few minutes of deeply 
impressive watching. We seem 
to be not so much in a chapel 
as in a dug-out cavity—low, 
small, and cramped. Through 
the darkness faintly flicker dif- 
ferent coloured lamps, attri- 
butes of hostile sects of Christ- 
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ianity, and causing to flash 
fitfully from the walls the 
tawdry spangles of decoration. 
The silence of the crowd is so 
unbroken as to produce a feel- 
ing of awe. Whether or not 
investigation compels us to 
the conviction that the local- 
isation of the events is a 
chimera unsupported by a 
shred of evidence; whether or 
or not we believe, like those 
untutored pilgrims, that the 
body of our Saviour lay here 
from a Friday until Sunday, 
—good feeling and good taste 
should awaken in every one 
sensations of the deepest rever- 
ence. All the pilgrims bow 
their heads, some sink down 
on their knees, and the only 
sound interrupting the other- 
wise deathly silence is the 
whispering of broken prayers. 

My turn comes, and with a 
single pilgrim I crawl on 
hands and knees under the 
narrow low arch into the 
tomb: it is 64 feet long and 
6 feet wide, and owing to the 
large marble slab only admits, 
without crowding, the entrance 
of two persons. The roof is 
higher than that of the Angels’ 
Chapel, but in other respects 
the general aspect differs little ; 
the gloomy coloured lamps hang 
in even thicker clusters, and 
every inch of the walls is be- 
dizened, chiefly with jewels, 
which I am assured are of 
extreme value, but which have 
been dabbed down in tasteless 
ugliness. My companion is 
moaning, prone on the very 
dust; the Englishman stands 
sorrowful — but sorrowful for 
the disillusionment of a life- 
time ; sorrowful for the vanish: 
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ing away of the ideal scene 
which is represented by Axel 
Endal’s beauteous “ Easter 
Morning” in Norwegian Mol- 
dau; sorrowful for the folly 
which desecrates the dear his- 
tory of Christianity ; sorrowful 
most of all that the fables of 
crass superstition should turn 
into ice recollections which 
would otherwise evoke the rush 
and the glow of gratitude. 
There is little compensation 
for this disenchantment in 
other parts of the city. Jeru- 
salem is in fact smothered with 
the foolish legends for which, 
it must be owned, Roman 
Catholic fraud and ritualistic 
hysteria are largely respon- 
sible. In numerous places a 
flaw or hollow in a stone is 
attributed to our Saviour’s 
footstep. Caiaphas’ house, the 
spot where Peter denied Christ, 
and a dirty cramped little 
courtyard where the cock crew, 
are all shown; but the erring 
voice of tradition as to sites 
has fluctuated incessantly be- 
tween A.D. 400 and A.D. 1400. 
So with the present pool of 
Bethesda, about 66 feet below 
the plane of site, and hemmed 
in with masonry like a spring 
at Tunbridge Wells; so with 
the dwelling designated the 
birthplace of the Virgin Mary, 
with the grave of Anna, and 
the house of Dives, and the 
hovel of Lazarus, and the spot 
where our Saviour was un- 
dressed before being nailed to 
the cross, and the “Talitha- 
Cumi” house, and so on, ad 
infinitum, to fit every incident 
mentioned in the Gospels, and 
many events which never oc- 
curred, but which have been 
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devised out of the imagination 
of fanatics. The situations 
have been so repeatedly shifted, 
the evidence of their authen- 
ticity is so completely wanting, 
that when they are pointed out 
to any reasoning and reason- 
able visitor, the only reason- 
able reply can be an incredul- 
ous glance, a vexed shrug, and 
a hasty departure. 

Most Oriental cities are red- 
olent with filth; they are also 
attractive with Eastern pictur- 
esqueness, colour, quaintness, 
and that which may be called 
‘Arabian Nights’ romance. 
Thus with Jaffa, Beyrout, 
Smyrna, and Damascus — but 
not thus with Jerusalem. The 
town is surrounded by a wall 
about 35 feet high; the build- 
ings are semi-ruinous, and look 
squalid and mean; some of the 
streets are vaulted over; others 
are narrow and crooked; all 


are sombre, muddy in damp 
weather, and in fine weather 
choked with pungent dust and 
stifling with the aroma of dead 


dog. The shops are for the 
most part mere rubbish, and 
there is an undue preponder- 
ance of blackguard - looking 
wine-shops. The population 
amounts to about 60,000, and 
never during my wanderings 
in Europe, Asia, Africa, and 
America have I seen s80 
large a collection of despic- 
able, scoundrelly scum. Turks, 
Jews, Syrians, Arabs, and 
mongrel Levantines have each 
contributed their quota to a 
community which Houndsditch 
or the Seven Dials would blush 
to own; thievish and hang-dog, 
on the look-out to rob and to 
stab whenever they can so do 
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without peril to their dastardly 
selves. 

The exact position of Sol- 
omon’s original Temple, and 
of the two later edifices, — of 
the latter, “the veil was rent 
in twain,”—is established be- 
yond all doubt. The orienta- 
tion indicated by the Bible, 
its situation relatively to the 
brook Kedron and the Valley 
of Hinnom, an uninterrupted 
series of historical record, 
and, more conclusive than all, 
its remaining traces of archi- 
tecture, both above ground and 
subterranean, leave noroom for 
any reasonable divergences of 
opinion. The locality is now 
occupied by a mosque of great 
sanctity, and the surrounding 
quarter is the habitat of excep- 
tionally fanatical Moslems. So 
that, notwithstanding the Ka- 
wass and the Turkish soldier 
detailed for my protection by 
the very friendly and much 
respected English Consul, Mr 
Dickson, I was the object 
of many a curse, howl, and 
scowl, betokening a longing 
to bring a knife into juxta- 
position with my infidel ribs. 
The mosque architecture is of 
extreme beauty in its Byzantine 
detail, and in this respect almost 
rivals St Sophia at Constantin- 
ople. The dome of Kubbet-es- 
Sakhra covers a rock, measur- 
ing about 20 yards by 15 yards, 
and rising about 6 feet from © 
the pavement. It wasa central 
point in Solomon’s Temple; it 
probably formed an altar for 
burnt sacrifices in Solomon’s 
time, and possibly was the apex 
of Mount Moriah. My drago- 
man, who had been chattering 
legendary lies without faltering 
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for several consecutive hours, 
here made his single concession 
tomy scepticism. “This hollow 
in the rock,” he remarked, “ was 
caused by the restraining hand 
of the Angel Gabriel when the 
stone was desirous of flying 
after Mahomet to heaven—at 
least so they say; but for my 
part I don’t believe a word 
of it.” 

The chamber of the Last 
Supper, or the conaculum, is 
within five minutes’ walk of 
the Sakhra, and is in the midst 
of a somewhat confused collec- 
tion of buildings specially re- 
vered by the Mohammedans, 
as enclosing the tombs of David 
and Solomon. Hence they re- 
gard the'presence of a Christian 
with extreme animosity, and I 
found it advisable to hasten 
away from the place after a 
brief inspection. The room 
itself is in an orderly condition, 
without furniture or bedizen- 
ment, and its general aspect 
closely corresponds to Michael 
Angelo’s fresco at Milan, save 
that the elevation of the 
windows above the floor shuts 
out any such landscape as the 
artist has represented. The 
apartment is large, lofty, plainly 
constructed, rather sombre and 
airy, as befits a sub-tropical 
dwelling. There is abundant 
space for thirteen guests, or 
indeed for double that number, 
reclining parallel to the table, 
and there is no reason why this 
alleged site of this sacred com- 
memoration should not be 
authentic. Only, alas! there 
is no well-founded evidence to 
establish the truth of the 
tradition. 

In contrast to the unrealities 
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attached to the present-day 
city, there is much compensa- 
tion in the faith we can no 
more refuse to its environs than 
we could refuse it to the Forum, 
to Memphis, or to Thebes. 
Take for instance Bethany, 
where it is certain that our 
Saviour spent many days of His 
human happiness, and which is 
about 24 miles from Jerusalem. 
The winding road thither is 
dusty and not pleasant, the cul- 
tivation of the bordering land 
is scanty, and the scenery is 
destitute of wood and water. 
In Christ’s time, before the 
abomination of desolation had 
beset the “City of Zion,” the 
journey must have constituted 
a pleasant stroll. He must 
have frequently wandered here 
for a “Sunday” stay, and in 
the village itself the fancies of 
memory cannot lead us far 
astray. There is indicated to 
us the house of Simon the 
Leper; there the dwellings of 
Mary and Martha; there the 
tomb of Lazarus. Doubless 
these positions are of uncertain 
exactitude, but no matter; 
Bethany is so tiny that the 
assumed sites can be erroneous 
by a few yards only, and stand 
where we will, it is quite 
certain that Jesus stood there 
over and over again, and gazed 
at the same view as that which 
we now behold. Pace the 
crooked village lane; He too 
paced it. Thread your way 
among the hovels; He too 
passed among the fairer dwell- 
ings which preceded them. 
Speak to the not unfriendly 
adults, and to the “boys and 
girls playing about in the 
streets”; can we doubt that 
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He too spoke to their fore- 
fathers and caressed their chil- 
dren? As regards Lazarus’s 
grave, the one pointed out is 
probably a delusion ; but it is a 
facsimile of the place of sepul- 
ture which so many painters 
have represented, and where 
the kind voice of Christ said, 
“Come forth.” Close at hand 
are the ruins of Bethphage; 
afar off are the sterile range of 
the mountains of Moab, hem- 
ming-in the dark placid waters 
of the Dead Sea, sunk in a re- 
markable depression in the 
earth’s surface, and which in 
the clear atmosphere appears 
barely a few miles distant. 
The desolate, drear - looking 
road, which leads to it and to 
Jericho dipped down in yonder 
hollow, represents with inter- 
esting exactitude the route fol- 
lowed by the “certain man who 
went down from Jerusalem to 
Jericho and fell among thieves.” 
Here the dragoman breaks in 
on our reverie with the current 
lies. “That eating-house,” he 
says, “is the site of the inn 
where twopence was paid for the 
wounded man; it is now called 
the Good Samaritan Restaur- 
ant, and you can get luncheon 
there. There is the fig-tree 
which failed to bearfruit. There 
is the tree whereon Judas 
hanged himself. There. . .” 
“Pah! stop!” and I make my 
way to that position on the 
Mount of Olives from whence 
our Saviour surveyed and 
sorrowed over the city He 
loved. Here Jerusalem, a little 
below our vantage - point, and 
its environs, are spread out like 
& panorama before us with a 
remarkable clearness of detail, 
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and no great effort of imagina- 
tion is involved in picturing 
to ourselves its aspect at the 
beginning of the Christian era. 
“Very excellent things are 
spoken of thee, thou city of 
God ”—the city of golden gates 
and noble buildings, of the 
opulence of its inhabitants and 
the glories of the Temple. 
The valley of Jehoshaphat at 
our feet runs parallel, for a 
distance of nearly two miles 
to the Mount of Olives, the 
elevation of which we may, 
for comparison’s sake, liken 
to the Aldershot Fox Hills. 
Throughout the greater part 
of its length flows Kedron, 
once a brook in reality, now 
merely a dry bed. It is the 
sole suggestion of water which, 
in this arid. soil, would be 
priceless. Those well - dug- 
about olive-trees must former- 
ly have presented a mass of 
splendid foliage; those well- 
tilled fields must have been 
bright with verdure; and yon- 
der garden, nestling in a dell 
nook, that is the once beauti- 
ful Gethsemane. Can we not 
realise why so fair a view 
elicited a burst of pure patri- 
otism, followed by sentences 
apparently choked with emo- 
tion, when the speaker saw in 
futurity the picture’s counter- 
part; when the “City of God” 
should have become the abode 
of foul and squalid, poverty- 
stricken and despicable inhabi- 
tants? Modern Jerusalem, un- 
like other decayed classical 
capitals, such as Olympia and 
Eleusis, Abydos and Karnak, 
splendid in their ruins, is 
abased in its own decay. Its 
walls are ugly and crumbling ; 
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many of its former “Gates 
Beautiful” are bricked up, and 
its Temple with the Holy of 
Holies has been replaced by a 
building for the worship of a 
sensualist and a cheat. The 
area immediately outside the 
city is strewn with detritus, 
sewage, and filth; its fair 
slopes are disfigured by an 
amazing multiplicity of grue- 
some graves; Kedron does not 
trickle with even a thread of 
water in this parched country, 
where the extreme scantiness 
of the supply necessitates a 
recourse to tainted wells and 
still fouler ponds; the fields 
are inadequately and slovenly 
tilled ; the olive-trees are gaunt 
with neglect ; Gethsemane re- 
sembles a vulgar villa- plot: 
more dismal than aught beside, 
the former teeming population 
of the district has dwindled 
down to spare sprinklings of 
degraded types of the human 
race. Jews, now a bye-word of 
contempt, whose nationality is, 
from physical characteristics, 
undoubted ; Christians, doubt- 
ful in any feature of Christ- 
ianity, and murderous Moslems 
—each sect hating each other 
with the hate of Hell. “Give 
me in one sentence a proof of 
the truth of Christianity,” 
said Louis XIV. to Bossuet. 
“The Jews, your Majesty,” 
was the answer. Give me in 
1904 one fact in support of 
the divine infallibility of the 
prophecies of our Saviour, 
and the reply might well be: 
Jerusalem and its environs, 
“about which the hills stand,” 
the golden city, the “City of 
God,” Jerusalem ennobled and 
beloved by Christ, transformed 
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from its beauty into a fit re- 
sort of the night-jar, the bit- 
tern, and the pariah dog, and 
darkened with the overwhelm- 
ing traces of mourning, lamen- 
tation, and woe. 

On Olivet a church covers 
the reputed spot whence Christ 
ascended. There is nothing 
whatever to corroborate the 
fixture, and any possible rever- 
ence is marred when a dent in 
the pavement is pointed out as 
having been caused by our 
Saviour’s foot as He sprang to 
heaven. Not far off, we are 
shown the tomb of Joseph and 
the sarcophagus of the Virgin 
Mary, where she reposed until 
her assumption into heaven. 
It is argued that the authen- 
ticity of the sarcophagus is 
established because it is now 
empty! Then there is the 
cavern of the agony, about 18 
yards by 9 yards. Caverns 
are in great favour in this 
region, but the Bible narrative 
makes no mention whatever of 
acavern. Here is a rock-bench 
close to Gethsemane, where the 
three disciples slept, and close 
by is one of the alleged places 
where Judas kissed Christ. 
“It is true beyond all doubt, 
because the Bible says, ‘ He 
withdrew from them about a 
stone’s throw.’” Here is Geth- 
semane garden itself—Christ’s 
frequent resort. It extends 
to nearly one-third of an 
acre, and contains about a 
dozen olive-trees, the original 
parent trunks of which were 
possibly coeval with A.D. 34. 
What garden can be without 
some traces of beauty? yet 
Gethsemane now seems com- 
mon and __ coarse - looking. 
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“Fourpence,” says the sordid 
monk-gardener, as we clasp a 
spray of flowers. ‘“Tuppence 
more,” he adds, as we beg for 
some additional blossoms. 

A shivering, muddy, two 
hours’ drive brings us to the 
little town of Bethlehem, now 
containing about 8000 inhabit- 
ants. Its buildings are of the 
Palestine type, but less de- 
pressingly ruinous than those 
at Jerusalem. From the walls, 
we are shown within easy eye- 
sight the fields where Ruth 
gleaned, the approximate place 
where David slew Goliath, and 
the field where the shepherds 
received the announcement “a 
Christ is born”; and the con- 
jectures may very possibly be 
well founded. There is of 
course no question of the 
identity of Bethlehem itself 
with Christ’s birthplace, and 
a large church stands over the 
alleged locality of the nativity. 
On this point we need not be 
sceptical, for consecutive re- 
cords and evidence dating as 
far back as the second century 
concur with singular unanimity 
in localising the event. The 
solemnity of the sacred associ- 
ation has given: rise to some 
vapouring about the “grand 
simplicity” of the structure. 
We take the liberty of suggest- 
ing that prosaic impartiality 
will pronounce the architecture 
mean, the interior ornament- 
ation tawdry and ugly, and the 
various shrines on a par with 
those of the Holy Sepulchre. 
In details we have once more 
to face the fables of local lore, 
which has many a time shifted 
reputed sites. Under the altar 
of the grotto chapel, shrouded 
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in a fog-like darkness, is a re- 
cess in the pavement, sur- 
rounded with the different 
coloured lamps belonging to 
the Greeks, Latins, and Armen- 
ians, and here it is alleged 
Our Saviour was born —“ Hic 
de Virgine Maria Jesus Christus 
natus est.” Opposite, and close 
by, is the manger-cradle of 
dirty marble clumsily hewn 
out, unduly large, and repug- 
nant to view; in a subterranean 
passage is a round hole whence 
water is said to have gushed 
out for the use of the Holy 
Family, with the puerile fic- 
tion that the guiding star 
which led the Magi plunged 
into the spring; elsewhere is 
the spot where Joseph stood 
when he received the command 
to flee into Egypt; in another 
side-chapel several of the inno- 
cents were slain—and so on, 
and soon. All these places are 
in the joint custody of the 
Armenian, Greek, and Latin 
Churches, the two latter of 
which scold and hate each 
other with all the venom of 
two jealous women. “ What is 
the meaning of yonder boarded 
compartment?” I ask a Roman 
Catholic priest. ‘My night 
watch - box,” was the reply. 
“You see those Greek priests 
are such blackguards that if I 
do not keep a sharp look-out, 
they creep up and blow out 
our shrine lamps.” The Greek 
priests bring precisely the same 
charge against the Latin 
Church. “Why are you here?” 
I inquired of a Mohammedan 
sentry, armed with a rifle and 
bayonet. “To keep the Christ- 
ians from killing each other— 
there is a great deal of stab- 
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bing going on at times,” he 
answered. 

Almost the only Christians 
in Jerusalem and its vicinity 
whom I could contemplate 
without repugnance were the 
Russian pilgrims, of whom I 
met several bands, varying from 
100 in number, toiling in long 
file to the various sacred places. 
They had faced a journey of 
thousands of miles, fraught 
with privation and toil, in their 
fanatic, though honest, faith 
that their salvation would be 
assured could they but kiss the 
stones and moan their repent- 
ance and grovel in the dust of 
the city of David. Their aspect 
was almost that of brute un- 
intelligence ; they were clothed 
in rusty coarse clouts; they 
looked wearied and dirty—but 
it was impossible to doubt the 
depth and sincerity of their de- 
votion. These processions were 
personally conducted by two 
local priests—one at the head 
suggestive of Reynard the fox, 
and the other at the tail re- 
minding me of Isegrim the 
‘wolf. 

Returning to Jerusalem, I 
was beset by cries from a knot 
of about ten dreadful-looking 
mendicants. ‘ Lepers,” said 
my dragoman with a shudder, 
but hurling at them a few 
coins. “Don’t go near them; 
the danger of infection is 
great.” They bore the closest 
resemblance to the lepers of 
Robben Island, near Cape 


Town —the same anzsthetic 
type of wasting away of car- 
tilage, of exudation of serum 
from the rotted fingers, of the 
corrosion and drawing up of the 
upper and lower extremities, 
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the dwindling of bones to shape- 
less stumps, hands nearly drop- 
ping off above the wrists, and 
feet falling away above the 
ankles — the living death of 
the entire corporeal being, the 
nadir of all that is loathsome 
and terrible; but I scanned 
them in vain for the Bible 
diagnosis of the disease—for the 
Miriam, the Naaman, and for 
the Gehazi, “a leper as white 
as snow.” I am therefore forti- 
fied by the opinions enunciated 
by the highest authorities in 
South Africa that this type of 
leprosy is not infectious, is not 
even contagious by occasional 
contact, but undoubtedly is 
communicable by incessant 
careless association with the 
afflicted, and, most of all, it is 
hereditary. I fearlessly ap- 
proach close up and say a few 
words to these unhappy lepers, 
crying aloud to me to “have 
mercy” on them. I drop my 
coins into their distorted hands, 
and in order to testify practi- 
cally to my disbelief in risk, I 
lay a finger on their withered 
wrists. They are silent with 
astonishment, my dragoman is 
sick with disgust, and I—well, 
thus far, I am not a leper. 

One pathetic and picturesque 
sight, one only, did I discover 
during my explorations — the 
Wailing Place of the Jews. At 
the base of a wall adjacent to 
the old Temple enclosure, where 
vast blocks, bearing all the 
evidences of antiquity and 
in places disintegrated, are 
weather-beaten yet remain on 
the whole intact, are assembled 
at certain hours on stated days 
a large number of Jewish 
mourners, many of them bare- 
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footed, men and women of a 
better type than the usual city 
rascaldom. They lean against, 
they clasp, they kiss the crum- 
bling stones; their eyes are 
suffused with bitter tears, they 
beat their breasts, they moan 
in low tones their sorrow, they 
wail aloud their lamentations 
for the vanished glories of their 
country and for the present 
degradation of their nation. 
Each individual seems passion- 
ately to invoke the curse, “If 
I forget thee, O Jerusalem, 
let my right hand forget its 
cunning.” 

During my last day’s sojourn 
at Jerusalem I went through 
a recapitulation of my visits to 
sacred sites, which have been 
besmirched by the machinations 
of a sacerdotalism alternately 
splendid with pomp and subtle 
with intrigue. With the Bible 
record in-my hand,—without 
irreverence I venture to declare 
it unsurpassed as a guide-book, 
—TI again betook myself to the 
spots one would fain revere, 
and I again strove to arouse 
some enthusiasm, or at least 
some awe and gratitude. In 
vain—the falsehoods and follies 
are too flagrant ; and as I pace 
the “Via Dolorosa” I am only 
saved from anger by contempt. 
Fourteen stations of the cross 
are indicated with the precision 
of a hair’s-breadth, and are com- 
memorated with inscriptions 
which carry no conviction. 

To take a few haphazard. 
We have the spot where the 
cross was put on the shoulders 
of our Saviour ; where He met 
His mother; where Simon of 
Cyrene was impressed to bear 
the cross; where Christ again 
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sank under the weight — al- 
though an earlier station affirms 
He had been already relieved 
of it; where He was stripped, 
and where St Veronica wiped 
the sweat from His brow. 
Trace line by line the contem- 
poraneous record untainted by 
legend, and which alone is 
uncorrupted by the uncertain 
voice of tradition. I find not 
one syllable in support of 
several alleged incidents in- 
terpolated by a posthumous 
plagiarism, and I fail to find 
evidence which can _localise 
some of the principal events 
which undoubtedly occurred. 
It is difficult to realise that 
even the present “ Via Dolorosa,” 
the route trod by Christ on 
His way to crucifixion, was not 
expressly mentioned until the 
sixteenth century. Discussing 
with a devout Roman Catholic 
at Jerusalem the glaring false- 
hood of the legends, he fully 
pleaded guilty to my charge, 
but his defence was: ‘“ Were 
we to admit to the uneducated 
the slightest doubt concerning 
the most unimportant of the 
traditions, we might sow the 
seeds of scepticism, so we de- 
clare that they are all unques- 
tionably true; and, after all, 
our falsehoods do no harm.” 
As a last resource I apply to 
the Convent of the “Sisters of 
Zion,” into which is built part 
of the “Ecce Homo” arch 
whenee, it is said, Pilate showed 
our Saviour to the populace. 
N.B.—As a matter of fact it is 
in all probability the remains 
of a Roman triumphal arch 
of the time of Hadrian. The 
lady who conducted me over 
the building was not only well 
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informed and well educated, 
but was distinguished by cer- 
tain indefinite characteristics 
of manner which belong only 
to the higher stratum of social 
life. I addressed her: “I am 
neither a scoffer nor a sceptic ; 
I wish to be persuaded of the 
authenticity of the sites of the 
most momentous events of our 
Saviour’s life. Will you please 
persuade me?” “Certainly,” 
she eagerly answered, “and I 
am sure I shall succeed. This 
stone on which you are standing 
was once trod by Christ’s feet. 
From that arch the Roman 
Governor exclaimed to the mob, 
‘Behold the man!’ This slab” 
—it was barely 20 yards off 
—“was the place where He 
sank for the first time under 
the cross. This——” “Stop,” 
said I, interrupting her torrent 
of emotional eloquence, “ this is 
not persuading; this is merely 
stating. Where is the author- 
ity and the evidence?” “ Au- 
thority?” she hotly replied, 
“the authority of holy tradi- 
tion. Evidence? Do you re- 
quire mathematical proof ere 
you will believe in religion. 
Come,” she said, rapidly lead- 
ing me to the roof, and 
vehement with all the intre- 
pidity of error, “and I will 
point out to you every point 
marking Christ’s crucifixion.” 
Jerusalem lay spread out at 
our feet almost as clearly as 
though we had been “set on 
a pinnacle of the temple.” 
“There,” she indicated, “is 
where He met His mother.” 
“That incident is not recorded 
in the Bible,” I observed. 
“There he sank for the seventh 
time.” “Ido not read in the 
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Bible that He sank either once 
or seven times.” “If He did 
not sink seven times, He cer- 
tainly sank three. There St 
Veronica——” “The Bible 
says not a word about St 
Veronica.” “Oh, the Bible, 
the Bible,” she answered, out 
of all patience; “you cannot 
get beyond the Bible. Do you 
not believe holy tradition and 
the Holy Fathers?” “No,” I 
said sturdily, “I don’t; and I 
don’t believe in the statement 
that the dent in the stone in 
the Church of the Ascension 
was caused by our Saviour’s 
foot.” ‘ Well, why not?” she 
said fiercely; ‘don’t you be- 
lieve in miracles? But I can 
show you one proof which you 
can only reject if you think 
yourself wiser than antiquar- 
ians, geologists, and other men 
of science. It is established 
that these square stones which 
are built into these columns 
must have been placed in situ 
at least as far back as the 
Christian era, thus establishing 
the truth of what I have been 
telling you.” By now our 
bickering had become so sharp 
that I considered it judicious 
to ignore her non sequitur. So 
I thanked the lady for her 
guidance, and made my small 
present to the convent funds. 
Apparently surprised at the 
gift from such a son of Belial, 
she murmured a word of 
apology, and my reply may 
make clear to the reader the 
position of a fair-minded in- 
vestigator. “My honoured 
lady, forgive me if I have 
caused you to wax wroth. 
Need faith be sundered from 
intellect? You and I have 
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been enjoined to love, not only 
with heart and soul, but. also 
with mind. I am disobeying 
the latter point if I do not 
exercise my reason. I did but 
ask you to help me; you surely 
do not think my efforts evil?” 
And she burst forth with sur- 
prised emotion: ‘God bless 
you! you are in the right 
path: goon; you must succeed 
at last.” I forbore to indicate 
how paradoxical was _ her 
counsel; and we parted smil- 
ingly—almost affectionately. 
To sum up. In the sense 
of general historical interest, 
Jerusalem with its environs is 
absolutely unequalled. The 
Mount of Olives and Mount 
Zion, Kedron and Hinnom, 
Gethsemane and Siloam, Beth- 
any and Bethlehem, every hill 
and every vale, are all teeming 
with the association of events 
far more momentous and sacred 
than any others recorded in the 
world’s history. Their explora- 
tion will amply repay every 
student of the Bible and every 
educated traveller. If, in addi- 
tion, he has both time and 
patience to carry his investiga- 
tions beneath the modern super- 
incumbent mass of rubble and 
decay, he will be rewarded by 
greatly increased interest. But 
to those whose main object is 
to intensify religious emotions 
by realising details, I would 
say, “On the whole, better not 
go.” The combinations of wild 
superstition and formalism 
leave impressions the reverse 
of pleasant. The depth of in- 
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dividual faith will not be 
deepened. The beauty of our 
Saviour’s life and the suffering 
of His death, His mercies and 
His miracles, will not be 
rendered more vivid to you by 
a pilgrimage to spots which 
are not only disfigured by filth 
and changed beyond recogni- 
tion by time, but which are 
either very uncertain or palp- 
ably false; by being nauseated 
by silly traditions and worse 
than silly fables; by lingering 
in a tiny rectangle, such as 
children use in make - believe 
play, into which are huddled 
perhaps a dozen historic events, 
where the garden of Christ’s 
tomb is the size of a small 
room, and where Golgotha is on 
‘*first floor, first turning to the 
right.” Christmas Day and 
Good Friday records will sound 
more solemn and true if you dis- 
miss your attempted verifica- 
tions and your realisations of 
odious sights, and revert to the 
more accurate pictures of young 
imagination. Do not suppose 
that you will see the most 
noteworthy parts of ancient 
Jerusalem— 


‘* Before decay’s effacing fingers 
Have swept the lines where beauty 
lingers.” 


Rather let me recur to Victor 
Hugo’s simile of “Le parfum 
ranci.” “*‘J’ai été la rose,’ dit 
le parfum. ‘Je vous ai civilisé,’ 
dit le couvent. A cela une 
seule réponse: ‘ Jadis.’” 
HENRY KNOLLYS, 
Col., late R.A. 
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AN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY LAIRD. 


BY SIR HERBERT MAXWELL. 


A FEW years ago Mr Henry 
Graham presented us with an 
interesting picture of social life 
in Scotland during the eight- 
eenth century. The book was 
well received, as it deserved 
to be on account of the un- 
doubted fidelity of many details, 
and has been extensively quoted 
from since. Nevertheless, it 
must appear to some of us that 
he set his palette with very 
sombre pigments ; that he dwelt 
overmuch upon the exceeding 
poverty and parsimony of the 
gentry during the quarter of a 
century following the Union, 
and, so dwelling, missed some 
sources of comfort and pleasure 
which lightened the lives of our 
forebears. It cannot be denied 
that, in the reign of Queen 
Anne, the households of Scot- 
tish country gentlemen were 
run on far more frugal lines 
than those of their English 
contemporaries. Rude enough 
and comfortless we might 
esteem them were we suddenly 
transported back to the early 
eighteenth century ; but, after 
ali, everything is_ relative. 
The main difficulty with 
country gentlemen is to make 
ends meet; those who suc- 
ceeded in doing so a hundred 
years ago probably got quite 
as much enjoyment out of life, 
and were sensible of as little 
discomfort, as their descendants 
in this age of motor-cars and 
Marconigrams. It is in no 
spirit of fault-finding or con- 


tradiction that I venture to 
submit some direct evidence to 
prove that country life was by 
no means so uniformly dismal 
for men of moderate estate as 
Mr Graham seems inclined to 
think. My witnesses shall be 
certain vellum -covered folios, 
once ivory white, now tawny 
and tarnished with the vicissi- 
tudes of two centuries. They 
form a set of household and 
estate books in which my great- 
great-great-grandfather kept 
his accounts in a delightfully 
conversational way, yielding a 
good deal of insight into the 
daily life of a Scottish laird. 
Mr Grahan, it is sure, will not 
take it amiss if I cite some 
entries from these books as 
commentary upon some of the 
conclusions to which he leads 
his readers. 

Sir Alexander Maxwell suc- 
ceeded his father in 1710 in the 
estate of Monreith, which was 
then almost identical in area 
with what it is now. Gallo- 
way certainly was not a rich 
agricultural district in those 
days, being mainly pastoral, 
and pretty rough at that: it 
may be assumed that Sir Alex- 
ander’s 17,000 and odd acres 
did not yield the income that 
might have been derived from 
similar extent in the Lothians 
or Tweeddale. 


“The gentry were miserably Ye 
says Mr Graham, speaking of the 
early part of the century; “the 
nobles and lairds were constantly at 
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their wits’ end to get means to pay 
their way, and were obliged to live 
sparingly. . . . Gold was never seen ; 
silver was exceedingly scarce, especi- 
ally after all the Scots coinage had 
been called in subsequently to the 
Union.” 


Sir Alexander, however, suc- 
ceeding three years after the 
Union, found a good deal more 
cash than a Scottish gentleraan 
of to-day would care to keep 
lying beside him. 


Sterling. 

“In harn bag marked 

with much wax 40 

queen an’s guineas . £43 0 0 
Sealed in large harn 

bag 413 guin: 9 shi: 

4d ster. (8000 merks 

Scots) . . . 444 8 10 
Sealed in largeharnbag. 64 0 0 
Sealed of silver in little 

harn bag . ‘ -. 13 00 
Sealed in little harnbag. 50 0 0” 


In all, £614, 8s. 10d. in hard 
cash. 

That gave the new laird a 
good start, and he managed to 
keep it. Not by sitting tran- 
quilly at home, content to draw 
his rents; for these, as Mr 
Graham justly says, brought 
in little cash, being chiefly paid 
in kind—sheep, capons, grain, 
&e.—for which it required good 
business habits and connection 
to find a market. 

Mr Graham speaks of the 
Scottish cattle trade with Eng- 
land as consisting of “droves 
of emaciated black cattle, 
which were sold to English 
graziers for any price from 10s. 
to £1” [vol. ii. p. 245]. Now, 
in Galloway at all events, the 
autumn drove was an import- 
ant source of income to land- 
owners. They bought in sum- 


mer stock from the peasantry 
who bred “nolt,” fed them on 
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the home pastures, and, at the 
end of August in each year, 
sent them off to the English 
markets. Large proprietors 
kept their droves separate ; 
smaller ones combined their 
cattle, so as to make up a con- 
siderable drove. Most ani- 
mated and picturesque must 
have been the scenes on the 
road, involving, no doubt, a 
prodigious amount of strong 
language, strong drink, and 
competition for grazing by the 
way, the last-named considera- 
tion affording a welcome open- 
ing for profit to owners of 
pasture along the route. 

Sir Alexander’s first specula- 
tion in this line was unlucky. 
On 28th August 1711 Mr 
Patrick Maxwell received 50 
guineas “to carry my drove 
to England ” ; on 11th Novem- 
ber he brought back £2372, 
10s. 74d. sterling, and received 
a present of £3 “for his pains 
and trouble with the mercatt.” 
Another drove which was sent 
at the same time to Hampton 
under Anthony M‘Caa, William 
Dun (of whom more hereafter), 
and Thomas Little, produced 
£646, 6s. 3d. sterling. After 
reckoning what he had paid in 
laying in the stock, the cost of 
their summer keep, and the 
expenses of the drove, Sir 
Alexander comes to the melan- 
choly conclusion that his loss 
on the year’s trading amounted 
to £5415, 18s. 8d. Scots, “ which 
makes 8124 merks Scots.” 
Taking the value of the de- 
preciated Scots currency as 
about 1 to 12 of English sterling 
money, this represents a deficit 
of £450 sterling; but the sale 
of cows during the same year 
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showed a profit of £1048 Scots 
or £87 sterling. In making 
out his balance-sheet, the laird 
charged himself not only with 
interest on borrowed money, 
but with £500 sterling, the 
estimated annual value of the 
grazing occupied by the herd; 
so that the net result of this 
year’s trading was that he 
drew £157 from his grass parks 
instead of the estimated rental 
of £500. Anyhow, at the end 
of that year there was the 
snug sum of 600 guineas “in 
the large harn bag” and 124 
guineas “in the little harn 
bag.” Other years showed a 
profit—£140 sterling in 1715, 
£177 in 1720, and so on, with 
occasional losses. The year 
1728 was especially unlucky, 
as Sir Alexander explains in 
the garrulous way which makes 
his account and stock books 
such entertaining reading. 
The drove that season con- 
sisted of 746 oxen and “stots,” 
which are entered as costing 


£2677, 15s. 92d. [sic.],— 


“which by William Dun’s bill of 
sale amounts to £2711, 4s. 6d., where- 
of to reduce of charges he gives in 
ane account £250, 9s. 1ld.; which is 
a most extravagant account, there 
being 18 of them died by the way 
going to the Mercat of the murrain, 
which was a Ly invented by him for 
they were killed by overdriving, and 
all the fat heavy nolt died being 
driven till ten at night & got 
neither water nor grasse, he constant- 
lie Drunk and never came near them 
& undercharged the prices he got. 
Soe there remains onlie to bear 
charges 702, which makes them above 
7 shil: 3 halfpence per beast, which 
must be grosse mismanadgment or 
dishonestie, which is the same as to 
my losse. Losse on drove £172, 2s. 
2d. sterling which is £2065, 6 Scots 
or 3098 merks; this besides the 


death of my cows & other breeding 
stock, & death of my bull, in all 
£30, & the death of my bay pad 
worth £30, being alsoe robbed of my 
cash, the losse of which I cannot yet 
know till the accompts of my cash 
book be made. Soe this year 1728 
has been a remarkable year to me 
for misfortunes & Calamities that are 
unusuall.” 


As every other landowner 
in Galloway, great and small, 
seems to have been engaged in 
the cattle trade, the amount of 
money flowing annually from 
England into that remote part 
of Scotland must have been 
very large. The money trans- 
actions between the lairds— 
borrowing and lending—were 
incessant; the records thereof 
preserved in these books are of 
bewildering intricacy. At first 
the balance showed against Sir 
Alexander, who owed in 1712 
£2049 sterling against £1306 
owing to him; but in 1730, the 
last year of his life, he was 
able to write complacently, 
“Bona excedunt debita per 
£491, 10s. 6d. sterling.” For 
although, as I shall show, he 
spent liberally, he was careful 
in small disbursements,— how 
careful, let entries like the fol- 
lowing testify :— 

“N.B.—Not to take any More 
herrings from Mr Lawrie who made 
me pay 2 shill. a penny for 1200. 
John Semple offered his for 22 
pence,” 


The labour of keeping ac- 
counts so minutely as did Sir 
Alexander was complicated by 
notation in different currencies. 
Although sterling money was 
established by the Union in 
1707, and the Scots currency 
was called in, local transac- 
tions, such as rents, teinds, 
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and tradesmen’s bills, con- 
tinued to be reckoned in Scots 
money long after that date, 
and that again was often ren- 
dered into merks. 

Now let us turn to the cash- 
book, and gather what light it 
throws upon the daily life of 
a Scottish laird of moderate 
estate. Sir Alexander’s ex- 
penses during the first year 
after his succession suggest 
no shortness of ready money. 
Thus, having occasion to con- 
sult Sir John Fergusson of 
Kilkerran, an advocate of high 
repute, upon his being served 
heir, he met him at House o’ 
the Hill, a lonely tavern, still 
the resort of anglers and shep- 
herds, on the march of Ayr- 
shire, and paid him a fee of 
£51, 12s. Scots— say four 
guineas sterling — and tipped 
John Binny, his servant, half 
a guinea and a crown=4£9, 9s. 
Scots. 

So much for the laird’s life as 
a bachelor. On 29th December 
1711 Sir Alexander married 
Lady Jean Montgomerie, 
youngest daughter of the ninth 
Earl of Eglinton, and for the 
following fifteen years this 
lady’s name occurs constantly 
in the accounts, often with 
terms of great affection. That 
she was beautiful her portrait 
is there to testify. It cost 
the bridegroom £6, 12s. Od. 
sterling—moderate enough for 
a charming Kit-cat of one with 
soft brown eyes, a white skin, 
and abundant curling dark 
hair. Artist unknown, but not 
the same hand that portrayed 
Sir Alexander in a conventional 
steel-jacket—one Mr Aikman, 
whose fee was £5, 7s. 6d. 
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‘Within doors,” says Mr 
Graham, “the furniture was 
rude, . . . the beds were closed 
like a box in the wall, or in 
recesses with sliding doors, 
which imprisoned and stifled 
the sleeper” [vol. i. p. 7]. But 
Sir Alexander made better pro- 
vision for his bride. On 5th 
November 1711 appears the 
entry :— 


“To Ly. J. M. to buy 
a bed in Ireland 17 
guineas and 4 for a Scots. 
down bed . . £225 15 


Q” 
This bed, a carved mahogany 
four - poster, is still in use. 
Sir Alexander’s dining - room 
table, round, of dark mahog- 
any, is before me as I write, 
and an eight-day clock also, 
which he bought about this 
time, ticking out the seconds 
as faithfully as it did nearly 
two hundred years ago. 

Other references to this mar- 
riage and its consequences lend 
some agreeable local colour. 
There were some changes in the 
bachelor establishment that 
year, as was natural. The 
laird paid £149, 2s. Scots for 
“a gray pad for my wife’s 
use”; and later, 21 guineas 
sterling to a midwife. He 
wanted a valet, so William 
Dun (the same who sixteen 
years later got into such dis- 
grace over the English drove, 
and was discharged) received 
£9, 12s. Scots (16s. sterling) to 
carry him to Edinburgh, there 
“to learn to sheave and dress.” 
And so ran out the first year 
of married life: one of tranquil 
happiness and tender anxiety. 
Lady Jean’s eldest sister, the 
Countess of Galloway, lived at 
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Glasserton, only seven miles 
across the grazing land by the 
sea, so she did not want for 
company, though she had to 
give up riding the “ gray pad” 
fora while. And Sir Alexander, 
grateful to his sister-in-law for 
helping his wife through her 
trouble, made her a _ pretty 
present at the New-Year. 


*¢ To the Countess of Gallo- 
way, to pay for 10 yards 
of damask, as the outer 


half of her nightgown . £2 13 6” 


In estimating the average 
wages paid to domestic ser- 
vants, Mr Graham has been 
guided by the scale in force at 
Cawdor Castle in 1716. 


“The wages of women servants 
were about 15s. to 20s. a-year, sup- 
plemented by a gown or a pair of 
shoes. . Even in mansions of 
people of rank the cook was paid be- 
tween £2 and £3, and the house- 
keeper, like the chaplain, had £5 a- 
year. Only gentlemen of fortune had 
men servants, who had as wages 
about £2 a-year and a suit of gaudy 
ivery ” [vol. i. p. 15]. 


The rate of pay was some- 
what more liberal in the estab- 
lishment of Monreith. Sir 
Alexander has given in his own 
handwriting a detailed account 
of “servants and their wadges 
as they stand at Mertinmasse 
1729,” which, with the quaint 
note at the end of the list, it 
may be of interest to give at 
length. 


“Imp. Mr Alexander Sterling. 

Morison who is my 

son’s governour . . £30 0 0 
Mr Archibald Campbell, 

chaplain, has yearlie 10 0 0 
Robert Turnbull my own 

servant ° 10 0 0 
Adam Christie, butler 510 0 
Alexander Steven, cook . 6 0 O 
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His mens wadges which I 
pay are. 

Besides to Hugh M‘Love 
a pair of shoes over his 
wadges : 0 3 0 

Gavin Robinson groom, 
has of wadges £3 and 
to buy shoes and stock 312 0 

Peter Monies under-groom 115 0 

Andrew Coltran porter 
has yearlie besides a 


£3 0 0 





pair of my old shoes. 2 0 0 
Mrs Bettie Chalmers 5 0 0 
Mrs Margaret Vance, 

housekeeper, and a 

4th share of drink 

money, makes her 

wadges better as the 

others ‘ 3 0 0 
Isobell M‘Calla chamber. 

maid £20 Scots . ;- 3a 
Janet M‘Cuillam, dairy 

maid £16 Scots . « £ Seg 
Margaret Anderson, a 

help to her ‘ 1 0 0 
Janet M‘Guffack washer, 

£12 Scots . ‘ 1 0 0 
Andrew Jamieson, Gar- 

diner . ‘ ' - 710 0 

£92 10 0 

This is eleven hundred & ten 


punds Scots which is more free 
money as many a Gentleman has to 
Live on & Maintain their familie. 


Add, to Duncan Crau- 
furd’s salary for buying 


nolt . £30 0 0 
To my factor Mr Lawrie 20 0 0 
£142 0 0” 


The servants, of course, re- 
ceived board; the cook had 
as perquisite the “shoreland 
skins,’ whatever they were; 
and vails, or, as we now term 
them, “tips,” to servants bore 
a much larger proportion to 
wages than they do at the 
present day, and extended to 
every grade in the household. 

The tower where Sir Alex- 
ander and Lady Jean spent 
their days together stands 
grey and roofless now on the 
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green’ eminence beside the 
broad lake. It was ennobled 
by the presence of royalty once ; 
for James IV., that prince of 
adventure, lodged there on one 
of the many pilgrimages which 
he undertook to the neighbour- 
ing shrine of St Ninian at 
Whithorn. As in many other 
instances, the deserted dwelling 
stands upon a site far prefer- 
able to the modern mansion 
which a later laird’s lady per- 
suaded her husband to build, 
“as a more genteel residence.” 
Pity the move was ever made, 
with the inevitable rupture of 
association, the certain loss of 
household articles, furniture, 
and the like, which might 
have been of little account 
then, but would be priceless 
treasures now. A man should 
be as chary of deserting the 
home of his fathers as of 
changing his religion. 

There is abundant material 
in these old account-books to 
disprove the idea that life in 
this old tower was necessarily 
dull, even for ladies, in the 
eighteenth century. The mod- 
ern mind can scarcely brook 
the notion of existence without 
a daily post and daily and 
weekly journals. Nor was Sir 
Alexander indifferent to what 
was passing in the outer world ; 
for here he pays “John Park, 
paper cryer, for news and 
gasets which he is to send 
me constantly.” The library 
shelves at this day confirm the 
evidence of the account-books 
in proving that he laid out 
large sums in the purchase of 
books. The lady of the house 
had her time fully occupied by 
duties which might prove irk- 
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some enough to dames of our 
day; but they occupied her 
thoughts and hands. And 
who may aspire to higher 
felicity than is derived from 
the useful exercise of mind 
and body? Instead of order- 
ing tons of goods from the 
Army and Navy or Harrods’ 
Stores, she relied mainly for 
supplies on her husband’s home- 
farm—that “board-land” which 
was attached to every mansion, 
and which may be traced in 
modern maps as the frequent 
farm-name “ Boreland”—and 
upon her orchard and garden 
for fruits, which she worked 
up with her own hands into 
delicacies prepared according 
to immemorial recipes. For 
instance, there is scarcely an 
ancient tower in Scotland, 
whether ruinous or still in- 
habited, near which, if the 
ground has not all been 
ploughed or grazed, you will 
not find the garden angelica 
growing wild: not the coarse- 
growing British weed (Angelica 
sylvestris), so common along our 
water - courses and fragrant 
enough in its degree, but the 
more aromatic garden angelica 
(A. archangelica), a native of 
northern and eastern Europe, 
“long cultivated for confec- 
tionery,” as the botany hand- 
baoks record. Preserved an- 
gelica still appears on up-to- 
date dinner-tables; but who 
cares whether it be there or 
not? Whereas in olden time 
its culture, the due season for 
cutting it, the craft of pre- 
paring it, and the encomiums 
bestowed upon it by polite 
guests, represented part, though 
a small part, of the duties 
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of housekeeping, year in year 
out. 

As for the laird, time cannot 
have hung very heavy on the 
hands which kept these ac- 
counts. Landowning was a 
business calling. Although Sir 
Alexander employed a factor 
or agent, he dealt personally 
with his tenants, collected his 
own rents, planned and super- 
vised improvements, and in his 
own writing entered every 
transaction as it took place. 
Then there were the local 
“courts” to preside over, where 
justice was administered under 
the existing hereditary juris- 
diction—every lord of a barony 
exercising authority within his 
territory. It was the life that 
the poets have sighed for— 


‘* Happy the man whose wish and care 
A few paternal acres bound, 
Content to breathe his native air 

In his own ground. 


Whose herds with milk, whose fields 
with bread, 
Whose flocks supply him with attire; 
Whose trees in summer yield him 
shade, 
In winter fire.” 


Only trees were scarce in 
those early days; landowners 
were just beginning timidly and 
tentatively to plant near their 
houses, and the neighbouring 
peat-moss (few neighbourhoods 
were without one or more) was 
relied on for fuel. Cheerless 
kindling, you say, and covers 
the furniture with dust. True, 
madam, of peat when burnt in 
a modern grate with front and 
bottom draught; but no other 
fuel so steady, none so fragrant, 
upon an old-fashioned hearth- 
stone, which was the regular 
fireplace in Scottish houses of 
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every grade in the days whereof 
I am maundering. 

Let me turn aside to tell how 
the old manner was brought 
before me only a few years 
ago. We were fishing a moor- 
land loch, an English friend 
and I; it came on a bluster of 
cold June rain, and we took 
shelter in the house of him 
who looked after the boats. 
His wife (who, by the bye, bore 
the historic name of Hester 
Stanhope) proposed to bake 
us some scones for luncheon. 
Agreed, and down she went 
on her knees to blow aside a 
pile of white peat “stour” 
(ashes) which lay on the hearth. 
Underneath was the live red 
coal, which surprised my South- 
ron companion to see. “I could 
have sworn that fire was out,” 
quoth he; and continued to 
our hostess, “How long has 
that fire been lighted?” ex- 
pecting her to say from five 
o'clock that morning. I can 
see the good dame now as, still 
on her knees, she looked round 
at him and replied with em- 
phasis: “It’s just seeven-an’- 
twenty years since Rab and 
me cam to this hoose, and 
the fire’s never been oot sin’ 
syne.” 

For more than a quarter of 
a century that humble hearth 
had never been cold. Night 
and day, summer and winter, 
shine and storm, it had yielded 
warmth and fragrance, and 
the “stour” remained in its 
proper place, distributed by 
no baffling draughts through 
iron bars. Alas! when I was 
in that room three months ago 
the open hearth had been built 
up, and some stinking White- 
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haven coal was smouldering in 
an up-to-date kitchen-range. 

Now let me back to my 
theme, from which there is 
the less excuse for diverging, 
because, on closer inspection, 
I find that on sundry occasions 
Sir Alexander paid “fraught” 
for a cargo of sea-coal from 
Whitehaven. 

In the year following his 
marriage and the appearance 
of his first-born, the laird al- 
lowed himself to be “ta’en up 
wi affairs o’ the State,” stand- 
ing for the county against his 
neighbour, Colonel Vans of 
Barnbarroch, and getting re- 
turned for the moderate outlay 
of about twelve guineas. This 
entailed parting for a while 
from his bonnie Jean. He set 
out on horseback for London, 
with 111 guineas “sealed up in 
a harn bag,” glad to know that 
the election left no bitterness 
between neighbours. 


“To Coll. Vance’s eldest 
son, when I gave him 
my good advice about 
his behaviour & man- 
adgement going abroad 
for Bristoll & New Eng- 
land, a broad piece 
Carolus : ; . £1 3 0” 


As member of Parliament, 
Sir Alexander had taken the 
oath of allegiance to the “wee 
bit German lairdie,” over- 
riding his allegiance to his 
feudal chief, the Earl of Niths- 
daill, who forfeited lands and 
title for his share in the ’15, 
and owed his life solely to the 
devotion of his countess—some- 
time Winifred Herbert. Ken- 
mure was on and awa’, but 
western Galloway lay remote 
from the vortex which drew 
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down so many chivalrous 
houses. Sir Alexander’s only 
references to the rising are :— 


‘*Returned from my in- 
tended journey to 
Edinbr., bein stopped 
by the highlanders 
coming to Leith. My 
expenses in that fruit- Sterling. 
lesse journey . £11 511” 


And again :— 


‘“*To my lord Galloway 
for charitie to supplie 
the prisonours at Pres- 
toun . ‘ ‘ . Ree 


Other entries in that year 
of dolour betoken a peaceful 
tenour of life. 


‘©29 June. For a piece of 
painted satin, being 104 
yards, for a nightgoune 
to my wife [what we 
should call an evening Sterling. 
gown] : ° - £2 0 0 

To 10} yards of green 
cotton satin to line it 
with . ‘ . . 190 

Oct. 4. To 2 pounds of tea 
& canister payed to my 
lord Galloway 


A dish of tea must have been 
a rare luxury at this rate. Mr 
Graham mentions the year 
1720 as about the time when 
tea-drinking became common, 
but in 1726 the price paid to 
Lord Galloway was still as 
much as 14s, a-pound. 

The monotony of country 
life was lightened by strolling 
musicians and professors of 
other arts. Thus— 


“May 22, 1725. To John 
Cowand who came to 
keep my birthday with 
a great deal of company 


210 0” 


& for musick «22 £8 
July 21, same year. To 

the Irish musick who 

stayed a week 010 0” 
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John Cowand had more than 
one string to his bow, for on 
the above-mentioned occasion 
he received half-a-crown as the 
price—surely a moderate one— 
of “three salmond.” A sooth- 
sayer was not wanting. 


“Oct. 13, 1715. To one 
Mr Gordoun, a dumb 
man of wonderfull sa- 
gacity, who pretended 
to foretell future events, 
in charity . ‘ . £010 0” 


In another book it is noted 
under the same date :— 


“ V.B.—That ane Mr Gordoun, a 
highland gentleman both deaf & 
dumb signed of my son Wm. that he 
would be a very great man & would 
be of the order of the knights of St 
Andrew with a Green Ribbond, & 
that he should attain to verie great 
things & would be a great Scholar.” 


A couple of years later the 
“Highland gentleman” had 
been found out, and there is an 
entry of five shillings given “to 
Dumbie Gordoun, ane impostor, 
deserves nothing.” His fore- 
cast about the boy William 
was about as wide of the mark 
as could be, seeing that the 
subject of it became that one 
of my ancestors in reflecting 
upon whom I can take the 
least pride. An “ill liver,” as 
the phrase goes, he dipped the 
estate heavily, and his only 
title to distinction consists in 
having become the father of 
three handsome girls, one of 
whom attained distinction in 
the social and political annals 
of the day as Jane, Duchess of 
Gordon. William’s _ short- 
comings cannot have had their 
source in his father’s neglect. 
Manners as well as morals were 
well looked after; e.g.— 








‘¢ Jan. 2, 1727. Tomy son 
William his New Year's 
gift a quarter Carolus, 
for quitting the bad cus- 
tom of biting his nails . £0 
Oct. 26, 1728. To my son 
William to encourage 
him to keep from con- 
versing with servants. £0 5 0” 


Sir Alexander had his little 
weaknesses also. He was fond 
of cards, and seems to have 
been a shocking bad player; 
for, whereas there are frequent 
entries of payment of money 
lost, chiefly to Brigadier Stewart 
and “my lady Southesque,” no 
note appears of his winnings. 
Within three weeks of his death 
in 1730 he records— 

‘*May 11. Lost to Mr Alexr. Lockhart 


at cards to my eternall shame & 
follie ‘ ° - £8 & 6* 


To field-sports there is pro- 
vokingly little direct reference 
in these books. Hunting- 
saddles are a constant sub- 
ject of expense, and trans- 
actions about dogs _ receive 
mention, as when Sir Alexan- 
der bestows half-a-crown upon 
“one my Lord Eglintoune sent 
to enquire how my wife was, 
& brought me a greyhound 
& two pair of Aberdeen 
stockings.” In 1724, there is 
an agreement with one David 
Murdoch of Cumnock “to breed 
[train] the dog Game to be a 
setter. He is to have thirty 
pounds Scots [£2, 10s.] in all 
when the dog is made.” It 
will be remembered, perhaps, 
that this is the exact date of 
the well-known picture at 
Thoresby Park, representing 
the Duke of Kingston, with 
the star of the Garter on his 
coat, walking up to no less 
than twelve pointers setting 
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game and backing beautifully. 
This picture is reputed to be 
the earliest representation of 
the English pointer. Some 
years earlier than this, Sir 
Alexander paid the modest 
sum of £2, 15s. for “a gun 
which Mr Le Blanc recom- 
mends,” and 8s. for “hail shot 
and gunpowder” for the same. 
But shooting was a precarious 
means of supplying the larder ; 
“pouting nets ” were purchased 
for the better securing of muir- 
fowl and partridges. Of the 
two following entries on 28th 
July 1728, the first records a 
casualty in the kennel. 
“To Mr Cutler for visiting 
my dog Gwerpo who I was 
afraid had got his leg broke 
by a french beggar a red 
hair fellow blind of one 
eye, a notorious cheat and 
impostor . - £0 
To expenses at a Court held 
at Druchtag where I was 
mobd and insulted by John 
M‘Haffie, John Martin in 
Chilcarroch and _ several 
others and was obliged to 
raise the Court to have 
this exemplarlie punished 
and to get jogs made . 0 3 0” 


nr 
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Jogs, more correctly “jougs,” 
were the Scottish equivalent of 
English stocks, but were made 
of iron. 

Sir Alexander kept a good 
cellar, and had some thirsty 
neighbours. If tea was scarce 
and dear, wine was plentiful and 
cheap, and a laird who lived on 
Solway shore need never want 
for French brandy in the days 
of Dirk Hatteraick and his kind. 
‘““May 9, 1723. Payed for 

fraught of two trunks, 4 

caises of wine burgundy & 

champagne & a box of books 


to Wm. Tompson Master of 
the ship Potomack ofIrvine £2 2 0” 
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The two last entries in the 
expense book read thus :— 

“12 Januar 1730. Spent of old 
wine three bottles, Mirrie’s wine four 
bottles; 2 bottles of french white 
wine, two bottles of Lisbon, 3 bottles 
of Malaga wine. Of Arack [rack rum 
for punch] three bottles. Mrs Vance 
[housekeeper ]has two bottles of Arack 
of what was given out in the cellar. 
Of Rhenish wine, two bottles spent in 
kitchin : all this when Garthland & his 
brother were here three nights onlie.” 

“17th Januar. Spent when Brig- 
adeer Stewart was here, ten bottles of 
white wine, 4 bottles of french white 
wine, 5 more of Lisbon, 4 bottles of 
Malaga wine, one bottle and a half of 
Rhenish wine.” 


Generous living entailed its 
corollary penalty. Spring 
blood-letting was one of the 
works of obligation in the 
eighteenth century. “ Mr 
Craufurd, chirurgeon,” ap- 
peared regularly at that season, 
and on 5th June 1717 received 
a guinea “for blooding my wife, 
Peggie and me, and giving 
Peggie a vomit.” Poor little 
Peggie cannot have been more 
than five years old at this time, 
but she survived to be Mrs 
Carruthers of Dormont. So 
deeply rooted was the belief in 
blood-letting as both remedy 
and preventive, that people 
actually incurred the trouble of 
letting blood from their cattle. 
Part of the annual expense of 
making ready the English drove 
was the fees of the cow-doctor 
for bleeding the nolt. If Dr 
Craufurd retained the confid- 
ence of his patients, so did not 
another genius, who was called 
in to prescribe for the laird— 
‘To Doctor Stevenson, 

whom I had called to 

heall up my arm, didd 


me noe good but worse 
than when he came toit £7 7 0” 
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Sir Alexander then sent for 
a certain Dr Bazin, of Liége, 
who came for a fee of 60 
guineas and his expenses, and 
stayed for 8 months and 6 
days, furnishing medicines at 
the rate of a shilling a-day. 
Dr Bazin also received a fee of 
ten Carolus (£11, 10s.) “for 
waiting on my wife & the 
whole children in the small- 
pox.” When he went away he 
left three guineas’ worth of 
drugs to be sent down the 
laird’s throat, and carried off 
Sir Alexander’s second son “ to 
cure him & learn Latin & 
French conform to a signed 
contract.” For this Dr Bazin 
was to be remunerated at the 
rate of 24 guineas a- year. 
Considering the relative value 
of money then and now, this 
expenditure certainly cannot 
be considered as _ consistent 
with the alleged penury of the 
Scottish gentry. 

As an improving landlord, 
Sir Alexander had the usual 
experience of one who meddles 
with agrarian use and wont. 
The land was mainly grazing, 
pastoral, and unfenced; but 
there were numerous crofts 
also, and no improvement could 
be carried on without interfer- 
ing with these. The first step 
was to increase the size of the 
holdings, so that a family 
might earn a fair living off a 
farm, and this spelt eviction. 
It also meant the erection of 
fences, the abolition of the 
ancient rights of common 


pasturage, and the old and 
wasteful “runrig” system of 
cultivation, which had been 
handed down from primitive 
Celtic times. 


Now, the herd- 
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ing of cattle upon unfenced 
pasture was a constant source 
of employment to the rural 
population, who viewed with 
intense displeasure the erection 
of dry-stone dykes. Under the 
leadership of one Billy Mar- 
shall, of the blood-royal of the 
gypsies, they formed themselves 
into an association of “ Level- 
lers,”” whose business it was to 
throw down the obnoxious 
fences. Billy had deserted 
from the Scots Greys when 
serving under Marlborough in 
Flanders, and his military ex- 
perience enabled him to impart 
a formidable character to this 
organisation. Their nocturnal 
raids were not confined to in- 
animate objects. Numerous 
entries in the laird’s accounts 
refer to proceedings against 
“ those who haked & destroyed 
my cattle.” 

The Levellers were not put 
down without difficulty ; soldiers 
had to be marched into Gallo- 
way to quell the rioting ; several 
men were killed, and in one 
encounter at Culquha in the 
Stewartry, some two hundred 
prisoners were taken, many 
of whom were consigned to 


a fate more dreaded than 
death — banishment to _ the 
plantations. Scraps of verse 


may still be gathered in the 
district, breathing the class 
bitterness engendered by land 
enclosure :— 


‘¢ Against the poor the lairds prevail 
With all their wicked works, 

Who will enclose both hill and dale, 
And turn corn-fields to parks. 

The lords and lairds they drive us out 
From mailings where we dwell; 

The poor man cries, ‘ Where shall we 

go?’ 

The rich say, ‘Go to hell !’” 
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Travelling was slow and diffi- 
cult in Galloway before the era 
of Macadam. The only mail 
road in the province was the 
military one to Portpatrick, 
then called Port Montgomerie, 
which was the chief line of 
communication with Ireland: 
once off that, travellers had to 
follow the pack-horse tracks, 
which did not admit of car- 
riages on springs. Nevertheless 
Sir Alexander, besides frequent 
visits to Edinburgh and his 
annual journey to London 
for the parliamentary session, 
moved about a good deal. 
Thus— 

“Aug. 15, 1724. Returned 
from the west country 
from seeing my lords 
Eglintoun, Dundonald, 
Wigtoun & Loudoun, 
wheren half -a- guinea 
given to my nephew 
Sandie Stewart is comp- 
ted . £16 6 0” 


Lady Jean also took occa- 
sional jaunts,—to Edinburgh, 
and to Moffat for the waters. 
In 1720 Sir Alexander went 
farther afield. Having paid 
£3 “to Baily Osburn for a blue 
coat to wear in travelling,” he 
notes, “11 June. NV.B.—That 
day begun my journey to Aix- 
la-Chapelle.” 

“Dec. 11. Returned from 
Aix-la-Chapelle, which 
journey cost - £590 

To cash laid out for books 
in my travells 

Given in compliment to my 
wife for her extraordin- 
ary care & good man- 
agement of my affairs in 
my absence abroad 0” 


Too soon this happy pros- 
perous household was wrapped 
in gloom. Beautiful Lady Jean 
had borne seven children to Sir 


Sterling. 


Sterling. 
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Alexander, and was expecting 
an eighth when she fell into 
ill-health. They bled her on 
6th April, on 4th and 18th 
May, poor thing! The follow- 
ing touching note, in strange 
contrast with the dry entries 
in the ledger, describes the 
result of such treatment :— 


“Saturday, 28 May 1726, Lady 
Jean Maxwell dyed between six & 
seven in the afternoon, having been 
delivered on Sunday the 22 of a 
dead-born Son, being the second she 
had born soe: took a High fever 
on Munday morning about three 
o’clock, & died on the Saturday, 
to my unspeakable Losse & greif, 
the only trouble she ever gave, the 
greatest wound to my Spirit. She 
was but thirty-six years of age past 
the first of December last. Wee was 
fourteen year & five Months mar- 
ried. Never two lived more happily 
together ; never man had soe great 
a Losse of a Loving virtuous wife 
& faithful friend and companion, 
endowed with the greatest orna- 
ments and qualities of bodie & Mind, 
capable of the greatest affairs, the 
best counsellor I ever had, indefatig- 
able about any businesse she was 
employed in.” 


The funeral was on a lavish 
scale of expenditure. One 
payment in connection with 
it, including mournings for 
sundry persons, amounted to 
£216, 12s. 10d., and the total 
expenses cannot have been less 
than £300. It is difficult to 
calculate what would be the 
equivalent of this sum in the 
twentieth century ; impossible, 
indeed, if regard is had to the 
incredibly small charges made 
by working tailors in the 
country. For instance, John 
M‘Morrow makes two frocks 
and two pair of breeches for 
a couple of grooms for half-a- 
John Gun, in 1724, 


crown. 
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makes a suit of clothes to 
Pat Monies for 3s. 4d. And 
here is 


** James M‘Kie taylor for 
making 3 frocks for the 
servants at 10 pence per 
peice & 3 pair breeches 
at 6 pence . ° ° 

Itt. for 8 skins to line there 
breeches at 5 pence per 
skin 


£0 4 0 


0 3 0” 


It does not appear that the 
cloth was supplied by Sir 
Alexander, else surely the 
breeches would cost more to 
make than the frocks. If the 
mourning clothes supplied to 
household and retainers were 
no dearer than others, the 
payment represents supply to 
a vast number of persons. At 
all events, the expenditure on 
this doleful occasion ill accords 
with the idea that a Scottish 
laird was normally in strait- 
ened circumstances. There is 
far more money about at the 
present day than there was in 
the reign of George I., but it 
does not go nearly so far. 

Sir Alexander did not sur- 
vive his excellent wife for 
many years. His books are 
full of mournful reference to 
his loss. 


** August 18, 1726. Payed 
to M‘Guffock by my dear 
wife’s desire as the price 
of 60 lb. of soap. She 
was not certain if it was 
due or not, but out of 
her justice would err on 
the safe side . £110 0” 


He was not an old man— 
probably not more than fifty— 
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but his health was breaking; 
and the remedies he sought 
from divers “ chirurgeons ”— 
bleeding and powerful drugs— 
hastened the end. In August 
1729 he paid 3s. “ to one Wal- 
lace for a shoe to my right 
foot, big swelled,” and in May 
following he was laid beside 
his bonnie Jean in the roofless 
chapel of Kirkmaiden by the 
sea, where the winds and 
waves, the curlew and the 
black-backed gull, chant cease- 
less requiem. The last pay- 
ment entered in his beloved 
cash-book, only ten days be- 
fore his demise, was 7s. 103d. 
for 2} yards of muslin “for 
two aprons to Peggie.” 

The impression received from 
an examination of these vener- 
able volumes is that of a cheer- 
ful affectionate family inhabit- 
ing a comfortable home, finding 
ample occupation in the affairs 
of their own neighbourhood, 
yet not indifferent to what 
was moving in the outer world. 
Mr Grahame pronounces the 
books of the period to have 
been few and dull. Well, it 
was the age of Addison and 
Steele, Jonathan Swift and 
Alexander Pope, not to men- 
tion a few others who drove 
the quill to some purpose. Sir 
Alexander was a great book- 
buyer, for which the present 
writer has daily cause for 
gratitude. Probably the sun- 
light lay as broad upon his 
landscape as it does upon that 
of his class in the present day. 
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THE CONSEQUENCES OF A JAPANESE VICTORY. 


In last June the Japanese Admiralty fitted out a ship, the Manshu Maru, to 
make a tour round the naval arsenals in the Inland Sea, and to visit Korea, and 
the base of the fleet ‘‘at a certain place.” The party on the ship included 
representatives of both the Upper and Lower Houses of the Imperial Diet, and 
a number of prominent Japanese journalists and men of letters, together with 
the naval attachés of the Powers, and a limited number of correspondents. I was 
in Japan from April till September, and was fortunate enough to go on the trip. 
The following article is based on information derived from conversations with 
the Japanese on board. At the time, the successes of Japan by sea and land 
justified and encouraged the consideration of the objects and general policy of 
Japan, in the event of victory. The opinions expressed in the article represent 
the opinions and general attitude, regarding the political situation, of the Japanese 
with whom I discussed the various questions, together with my own conclusions. 
It should be added that the opinions of all the Japanese who consented to give 
their views were unanimous to a remarkable degree, that the company on the ship 
included representatives of all sections of thinking Japanese, and that the policy 
of the Government of Japan is not likely to differ materially from the general 
sense of the people. Theoretically the Mikado is absolute ; practically the Govern- 
ment derives its strength from the united support of all classes, and the success 
with which its policy reflects the views of the nation. E. G. J. M. 








Though the end of the war 
may yet be very distant, it will 
be well to consider the political 
arrangements that may be the 
outcome of the victory of Japan, 
if victory, as seems probable, 
ultimately rests with her. 
However impossible it may be 
to foretell future conditions 
with any certainty, an attempt 
will at least familiarise the 
mind with some possibilities, 
and so facilitate prompt judg- 
ment when occasion arises. 
Difficult as it may be to fore- 
cast the future, one fact is 
certain. The general trend of 
opinion among all thinking 
Japanese makes the spectre 
of the so-called Yellow Peril 
seem hopelessly absurd. It 
may be said at once that 
there is no danger of a 
Japanese success imperilling 
the legitimate interests of any 
Power—Russia, of course, ex- 
cepted. On the contrary, the 





general tendency of opinion 
among the Japanese is ex- 
tremely moderate. It would 
not, indeed, have been surpris- 
ing if their brilliant successes 
had given birth to a danger- 
ously ambitious spirit, if they 
had bred ideas of territorial 
aggrandisement that might 
threaten the interests of other 
nations. Japan stood up with- 
out arrogance, but without a 
sign of hesitation or faltering, 
against a nation infinitely her 
superior in extent of territory, 
in population, in natural re- 
sources; a nation that was 
accounted the dominant Power 
in the East, that had a repu- 
tation of irresistible might, 
whose aggressive spirit had 
long been used to ride rough- 
shod over obligations of plighted 
faith and national rights. In 
standing up against this for- 
midable opponent the Japanese 
staked their high position in 
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the East, the fruits of many 
years of internal reorganisa- 
tion and prosperity—even their 
national existence. It would 
only be fair that, as they have 
risked much, they should hope 
to gain much. But of any 
spirit of excessive ambition, of 
immoderate desire for expan- 
sion, there is no trace. The 
modest character of their hopes 
and aims is remarkable. They 
took up arms,’ first, to secure 
the position in Korea which 
geographical propinquity, their 
long historical connection with 
the country, and their exten- 
sive commercial interests there, 
fully entitle them to claim; 
and, secondly, to prevent Russia 
acquiring a hold on Manchuria, 
which would endanger not only 
their interests in Korea but 
also the integrity of the whole 
of Northern China. And the 
settlement they desire is merely 
one which will secure these 
objects not only for the time 
being, but also, as far as pos- 
sible, for the future. 

This last will be far from a 
simple task. It may not be 
difficult to loosen the Russian 
hold on Manchuria ; it will be 
very difficult to provide against 
a renewal of Russian encroach- 
ment, against an attempt to 
reverse at a more convenient 
time the results of a Japanese 
victory in the present war, to 
re-establish Russian prestige, 
and to regain the long-coveted 
land which will give Russia a 
sweep of territory extending 
from the Urals to the ice-free 
waters of the Pacific. 

Considering the enormous 
risks incurred, and the extent 
of effort and sacrifice required 
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to expel the Russians from 
Manchuria, the terms of the 
settlement generally desired 
appear moderate. The Jap- 
anese mean, of course, to 
establish a firm control over 
Korea, and they desire a com- 
plete evacuation of Manchuria 
by the Russians, after which 
the province will be handed 
back to China. But without 
certain conditions such a sur- 
render would be an invitation 
to Russia to return to the 
attack. The surrender of the 
province to China will prob- 
ably be made conditional on a 
thorough reform of the Chinese 
administrative system, and on 
the establishment of a firm and 
orderly government ; while for 
military security, there would 
be established a garrison of a 
strong force of the best Chinese 
troops, possibly officered by 
Japanese: the well-disciplined 
army of General Ma, now on 
the Manchurian frontier, would 
probably be the force employed. 
It is also thought that a body 
of Japanese troops should be 
maintained in Manchuria at 
China’s expense, to serve as & 
backbone of military strength. 
But except for these measures 
of precaution, Manchuria will 
be absolutely under Chinese 
control, and as open to the 
commerce of the world as any 
part of China to which traders 
are now admitted. 

Further, it is considered that 
the occupation of Port Arthur 
by Japan will be a necessity. 
As Port Arthur was practi- 
cally a Russian possession, its 
occupation will be no loss to 
China, while it will provide a 
secure base in the event of any 
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necessary action by Japan in 
China, which future disturb- 
ances may demand. But it 
will be also necessary to pro- 
vide against danger from the 
north-east. As long as the 
Russians possess Vladivostock 
and the lands around, there 
will inevitably be a strong 
temptation to use this pos- 
session either for an attack 
on Korea or on the northern 
island of Japan, to which the 
fortress of Vladivostock is a 
continual menace. Very justly, 
therefore, the Japanese con- 
sider that Vladivostock must 
be dismantled and cease to be 
the strong military port and 
naval arsenal that it is at 
present. If possible, the Jap- 
anese would like to force the 
Russians back to the line of 
the Amur, compelling them to 
evacuate all the territory ex- 
torted from China in 1860; 
but such a concession would 
probably never be made by 
Russia. As Russia will hardly 
be willing to pay an indemnity 
in the event of a final defeat, two 
other demands will probably be 
made as a fair recompense for 
the risks and expenses of the 
war. These are—the cession of 
Saghalien island to Japan; and 
the control by Japan of the 
section of the Siberian railway 
running through Manchuria, 
with its two branches to Port 
Arthur and Vladivostock. Or- 
iginally a possession of Japan, 
Saghalien was seized by Russia 
without show of right about 
thirty years ago. Its mineral 
wealth is considerable; and as 
a fishing-ground for cod, seal, 
and whale it is of the highest 
importance. The Russians at 
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present draw a large revenue 
from the dues paid by fisher- 
men of foreign countries, and 
especially Japanese fishermen. 
If Japan acquired the island, 
it would be invaluable not only 
for its fisheries, but also as a 
training - ground for seamen. 
With regard to the Siberian 
railway, the only possible ar- 
rangement, if the Russians are 
expelled from Manchuria, is for 
the Japanese to control the 
railway ; and whatever benefit 
they derive will be a very 
moderate return for the cost 
and dangers of the war. 

The control of Korea by 
Japan, the evacuation of Man- 
churia and Vladivostock, and 
the cession of Saghalien island 
by Russia, the occupation by 
Japan of Port Arthur and pos- 
sibly of Vladivostock, the direc- 
tion of the Manchurian section 
of the Siberian railway, and 
certain precautions for the 
safety of Manchuria,—these are 
the main lines of the settlement 
to which Japanese opinion in- 
clines. Not a suggestion of 
the overweening ambition that 
threatens the civilised world, of 
the arrogant pride of conquest, 
of the voracious land-hunger 
which the enemies of Japan 
delight in picturing. Nothing 
desired beyond what is essen- 
tial to secure Japanese interests 
in Korea and the freedom of 
Manchuria; together with a 
very small compensation for 
the blood and treasure ex- 
pended in the attempt to se- 
cure a recognition of Japanese 
rights. 

In fact, Japanese victory will 
benefit every commercial na- 
tion: instead of becoming a 
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Russian preserve, Manchuria 
will be opened to the trade of 
the world, and the reform of 
administration that will be 
effected by Japanese influence 
will inevitably promote a 
higher condition of civilisation 
among the people, and conse- 
quently a greater field for com- 
mercial enterprise. Not alone 
in Manchuria will this develop- 
ment be seen. The success of 
the Japanese will inevitably 
exalt their prestige among the 
Chinese, and they will be able, 
far more easily than other na- 
tions, to induce the Chinese to 
reorganise their system of 
government, and to open their 
country to freer intercourse 
with the outside world. A 
strong position of influence in 
China would be of much higher 
value to Japan than any terri- 
torial acquisitions. The occu- 
pation of territory on the con- 
tinent would involve a heavy 
outlay of men and money, and 
might be fruitful of trouble with 
the Chinese and other Powers. 
But by using her influence 
to bring about internal reforms 
in China and the opening of the 
country to commerce, Japan 
will not only disarm all pos- 
sible jealousy, but she will also 
benefit her own interests in the 
most effective way. Nearer to 
China in position, to its people 
in race, in modes of life and 
thoughts, and in character, the 
Japanese will have an immense 
advantage over other nations 
in building up a strong com- 
mercial connection with China. 
The great weakness of Japan 
at present is her financial posi- 
tion: without a great commer- 
cial and industrial development 
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she will not be able to take the 
place in the world to which she 
is entitled by the character and 
abilities of her people. After 
the war, it must be her main 
object to promote this develop- 
ment of commerce and industry. 
Territorial expansion on a large 
scale would entail a burden out 
of all proportion to the advan- 
tages that would be gained. 
Her brilliant military efforts 
must be followed by work in 
the factory, in the warehouse, 
on the merchant-ship. If she 
would find real prosperity she 
must devote the same foresight, 
the same care, the same powers 
of organisation and adaptation, 
the same spirit of enterprise, 
and the same capacity for 
mastery of detail, to commercial 
undertakings as she has given 
to operations of war. And as 
she must obtain all possible 
markets for her products, she 
must wish, like other nations, 
for the extension of trading 
facilities in China. Naturally, 
Japan will seek to promote her 
own interests; but in doing so 
she will be working for the 
advantage of all nations trad- 
ing in the East. 

The result of a Japanese 
victory will, beyond doubt, be 
a hold over the destinies of 
China which no other nation 
can hope to equal; and of course 
it is conceivable that the 
Japanese might use their in- 
fluence to undermine the posi- 
tions of other nations in the 
East. But this is improbable. 
Japan took up arms to uphold 
the “open door” in Manchuria; 
her statesmen have consistently 
declared for that policy, and 
after the war it would not be 
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likely that she would incur the 
hostility of the world by indulg- 
ing in ambitions that would 
imperil the legitimate interests 
of other Powers in the East. 
And as the policy of the open 
door is moreover one that will 
best serve her own commercial 
needs, it seems very probable 
that, as her statesmen declare, 
she will employ all her new- 
won prestige and influence in 
giving effect to that policy. 
No doubt those nations that 
cherish selfish schemes of terri- 
torial aggrandisement in China 
will look with jealousy and 
malice on Japan, for she will 
certainly resist, by all the 
means at her disposal, any 
attempts at landgrabbing. 
But to those countries like 
England, that seek only wider 
markets and increased open- 
ings for trade, the victory of 
Japan cannot but be very wel- 
come. Natural advantages of 
position and of racial affinity 
will doubtless make the 
Japanese trader a formidable 
rival in the markets of China ; 
but the new fields to be opened 
are extensive enough to give 
room for traders of all nations. 

The victory of Russia would 
mean that northern China 
would be dominated by Russia, 
that Russian traders would 
monopolise its markets, and 
that Russian diplomacy would 
exhaust every device to curtail 
the extension of free commerce 
in other parts of the Chinese 
Empire. The victory of Japan 
would mean equal trading 
rights for all, and the opening 
of vast new markets to the 
world. In the one case the 
seeds of unending discord and 
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strife would be sown; not im- 
probably there would be a 
territorial scramble, with all 
the evils it would involve. In 
the other case there would be 
the prospects of new com- 
mercial advantages for all 
countries, of peaceful com- 
mercial development, and pos- 
sibly of a regeneration of the 
Chinese nation. As far as 
regards China, then, the suc- 
cess of Japan will be favour- 
able to the commercial interests 
of the world. 

The question of Korea is on 
a different footing. There the 
Japanese have long-established 
settlements and commercial 
undertakings; but the system 
of government and the miser- 
able conditions of the people 
prevent the proper develop- 
ment of the country. The ad- 
ministration is rotten with 
corruption,—all enterprise and 
industry are crushed by officials, 
who rob every man who suc- 
ceeds in rising above mere 
brute existence. As a result 
of the inevitable laziness and 
shiftlessness, large tracts of 
good land lie untouched, and 
the labourer is satisfied to pro- 
duce the bare necessaries of 
life. The Japanese do not in- 
tend to destroy the independ- 
ence of Korea, but they mean 
to control the government, and 
to put an end to official abuses : 
an equitable system of taxation 
will be introduced ; the Korean 
police and army, which are 
costly and incapable, will be 
abolished and replaced by 
Japanese, who will enforce 
order and security. Young. 


Koreans will be sent to Japan 
to be trained m Japanese 
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methods of administration; a 
good educational system will 
be established, and radical 
sanitary reforms will do away 
with the filth and disease 
that are the curse of Korean 
towns. By these means the 
condition of the Koreans will 
be improved, their standard 
of comfort raised, their com- 
mercial instincts encouraged. 
At the same time colonies of 
Japanese settlers will occupy 
the tracts of valuable country 
now left undeveloped, public 
works will be carried out, and 
the Koreans encouraged, under 
Japanese direction, to improve 
the methods of cultivation and 
industry already in use. Asa 
result, the lot of the Koreans 
will be vastly improved. There 
will also be a magnificent field 
for the Japanese trader, a mag- 
nificent opening for Japanese 
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capital, and new sources of 
employment for Japanese arti- 
sans of every class. 

But the complete control of 
Korea by Japan will not be 
the result of Japanese victory. 
It was inevitable in any case; 
the war merely hastened it. 
The much wider results for the 
world of a Japanese victory 
will be the checking of Russian 
designs for domination in 
Manchuria and ultimately in 
northern China, the probable 
reorganisation of China, and 
the opening, through Japanese 
influence, of vast new fields to 
the trade of all nations, If 
Japan deserves the admiration 
of the world for her military 
qualities, she will deserve no 
less the gratitude of the world 
for the benefits her victory 
will confer on the general 
commerce of the East. 
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THEODORE I.—THE POLICEMAN OF THE WESTERN 


HEMISPHERE— “‘ GOOD 


AMERICANISM ”—THE HIGHTOBYMEN OF THE UNITED STATES—BLACK- 
MAIL AND BOODLE—THE BOSS AND THE COUNTY COUNCIL. 


THEODORE I. knows but one 
rival in the realm of autocracy, 
and- that rival is William ILI. 
The two monarchs have the 
same pride in their own achieve- 
ments; the same faith that, 
under Providence, they control 
the destinies of the world. 
Their knowledge is equal, both 
in depth and superficies. There 
is no department of human 
intelligence which each is not 
ready to take under his special 
patronage; and happy are the 
countries whose governors are 
not merely omnipotent but om- 
niscient. Whenever either of 
the two heroes appears in the 
public eye, the same halo of 
glory surrounds his ample fore- 
head, the same air of authority 
clings about the lightest word 
he utters. When William II. 
opens his lips, the whole of 
Europe totters. If Theodore I. 
deigns to speak, both hemi- 
spheres are convulsed. But in 
nothing do the two monarchs 
resemble each other so much 
as in their easy mastery of 
the obvious. Moral maxims 
roll from their tongues empty 
and sonorous. Never since the 
world began have more varia- 
tions been played upon the 
ancient theme, “Be virtuous 
and you will be happy,” than 
by these two executants. Wil- 
liam II. is never silent for 
long; and if Theodore I. is 
not quite so talkative as his 


cousin, he seldom opens his 
mouth without proving his 
strenuous efficiency. The mes- 
sage which he sent to Congress 
a few weeks ago bears all 
the marks of imperial genius. 
Indeed, no other save only 
William II. could have said 
so little in thirteen and a 
half columns of solid type. 
With peerless skill he mingled 
the winged words of Tacitus 
with the homely proverbs 
which he learned at his 
mother’s knee. With splendid 
ingenuity he proved how an 
intelligent autocrat could take 
both sides in any dispute at 
one and the same time; could 
fight with the same hand for 
rich and poor; and could ad- 
vocate in the same breath the 
conflicting causes of peace and 
war. And doubtless America 
listened to the good tidings 
with one eye half closed, and 
with the satisfied assurance 
that it had heard it all before. 

Now Theodore I. is no dis- 
ciple of Machiavelli He 
firmly believes that the same 
moral law should dominate 
nations as dominates individ- 
uals, and his belief may have 
some solid basis in America, 
where, as will be seen presently, 
the individual is as Machia- 
vellian in his interpretation of 
morality as the wickedest 
State in the old world. How- 
ever, the President sets up a 
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high standard for State and 
citizen alike, and he holds that 
“the peace of justice” should 
be the steady aim of all en- 
lightened nations. Herein he 
is not singular. It is the 
‘peace of justice” at which we 
are all aiming, both men and 
nations. But the President is 
not content to enforce the 
“peace of justice” upon his 
own country. He is deter- 
mined that it shall prevail 
throughout all the world. In 
accordance with the Monroe 
doctrine, he will permit no 
one else to interfere with the 
Western Hemisphere. There 
he stands, with bull’s - eye 
lantern in his hand, a resolute, 
all-seeing policeman. With an 
affability which well becomes 
his imperial dignity, he declares 
that “any country, whose 
people conduct themselves well, 
can count upon our hearty 
friendship.” In other words, 
there is no State, be it ever so 
humble, that need fear the 
interference of the United 
States so long as it keeps order 
and pays its debts. But woe 
betide the evil-doer! If any 
poor South American republic 
dares to loosen the ties of 
civilised society, the President 
of the United States will rise 
up indignant and superb, and 
show that he too, as well as 
any tyrant in played - out 
Europe, is ready to exercise an 
“international police power.” 
Yet while he cries, Hands off 
the Old World in the Western 
Hemisphere! he is not dis- 
inclined to inflict reforms upon 
the nations of Europe. ‘There 


are cases,” says he, with the 
true accent of a benevolent 
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despot, “in which, while our 
own interests are not greatly 
involved, strong appeal is made 
to our sympathies.” Casting 
the light of his dark lantern 
across the Atlantic, he sees that 
crimes are sometimes committed 
‘on so vast a scale and of such 
peculiar horror,” that it is the 
plain duty of America to in- 
tervene. Were we concerned 
with any less exalted mortal 
than the President of the 
United States, we might point 
out that even he cannot have 
his cake and eat it too; that 
if he excludes us from the 
Western Hemisphere, he might 
reasonably be asked to keep his 
flash-light out of the Eastern. 
But his great soul will be con- 
tent with nothing less than the 
“entire earth,” and, whether we 
like it or not, there is a police- 
man in Washington ready at 
any moment to run us in. 
No doubt we ought to be 
very grateful to Mr Roosevelt 
for his promise of universal 
benevolence. But we are churl- 
ish enough to think that he 
would be wiser to confine his 
attention to his own side of the 
world. Europe has already 
secured a providence of its own, 
and there is no room within its 
narrow limits both for William 
II. and his rival. Moreover, 
if it may be said without off- 
ence, there is plenty of work 
for the policeman in the United 
States. Ifthe President looks 
nearer home he will find not a 
few crimes of which it is his 
“manifest duty to show his 
disapproval.” It is true that 
he takes a lofty view of his own 
country. “The question of 
being a good American,” says 
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he, “has nothing whatever to 
do with a man’s birthplace, 
any more than it has to do with 
his creed. Good Americanism 
is a matter of heart, of experi- 
ence, of lofty aspiration, sound 
common-sense, but not of birth- 
place or of creed.” What 
then is good Americanism? 
The President’s glittering gen- 
eralities tell us nothing, and 
if we look elsewhere for a 
definition, we shall find one 
which is not consoling to the 
self-love of the great Republic. 
It is impossible to pick up an 
American newspaper or to open 
an American magazine without 
lighting on abundant evidence 
that the United States are ani- 
mated by a spirit of lawlessness 
unparalleled in the history of 
the civilised world. We have no 
wish to bring a charge against 
a@ whole nation. That foolish 
enterprise may safely be left, 
in Lord Chesterfield’s phrase, 
to valets de chambre and to 
other foolish persons who aspire 
to wit, having none. Good 
Americans differ in nowise 
from good Englishmen or good 
Russians. But if we may 
believe the Americans them- 
selves, there is so much work 
for them to do at home, that 
it will be some centuries before 
the President of the United 
States need travel to Europe 
in search of a stable for his 
Herculean hands to cleanse. 
Here, for instance, is Mr S. 
S. M‘Clure, who has collected 
a set of documents which prove 
conclusively that a contempt for 
order is daily increasing in the 
United States. ‘Corporations, 
aided and abetted by able 
lawyers,” says the ‘ Indianapolis 
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News,’ “violate laws or evade 
them. The railroads in this city 
have hardly made a pretence of 
complying with the ordinances 
requiring flag-men and safety 
gates. The water company 
gives us sometimes pure and 
sometimes river water. Trades- 
unions trample on the law at 
will.” This is not bad for a 
beginning, but much worse 
remains behind. Chicago, we 
are assured, is in a state of 
civil war, and, as though this 
were not enough, its streets 
are terrorised by bold and 
desperate highwaymen. A 
judge in Alaska pointed out 
to the jury that “the number 
of homicides in the United 
States for three years was one- 
third larger than either the 
total number of persons killed 
upon the American railroads 
in the same period, or the total 
losses of the British Army in 
the war in South Africa.” 
Poor played-out Europe cannot 
compete with these atrocities ; 
and, again, we cannot help 
thinking that the President of 
the United States would be 
more wisely inspired if he 
turned his eyes away from 
Russia, Macedonia, and Ar- 
menia, and attempted to devise 
some remedy for the “Ameri- 
canisms ” within his gates. 
But there is one great merit 
in America—she never disap- 
points you. As her storms are 
far fiercer than those that beat 
upon the Old World, as her 
sprinters break the record at 
every athletic meeting, so her 
criminals excel in daring and 
ingenuity all those that Europe 
has ever been able to produce, 
Jack Sheppard and Cartouche, 
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Jonathan Wild and George 
Barrington, are, in the express- 
ive phrase of our friends across 
the sea, all “back-numbers.” 
Were they to revisit the earth 
they would find that they had 
everything to learn from the 
cross coves of America. But 
these cross coves care as little 
for the faking of clies as for the 
hightoby itself. Their methods 
are more discreet as well as 
more lucrative. The footpads 
of old did no more than hold 
up opulent citizens and empty 
their pockets. The footpads of 
modern America, the legitimate 
heirs of the great heroes who 
threw a lustre upon the English 
road in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, think 
nothing of holding up a whole 
city, or even a whole state. It 
is not often that we encounter 
so enthralling a book as Mr 
Lincoln Steffens’ ‘The Shame 
of the Cities’ (London: Heine- 
mann), in which he reveals the 
secrets of municipal govern- 
ment in America. The very 
names of his criminals recall 
our own classic age. Doc 
Ames, Colonel Ed, Chris Magee 
— what could they be but 
criminals of skill and courage? 
They possess, moreover, these 
knights of industry, the genial- 
ity which belongs to their class. 
They have a fine manner “down 
town”; they are always ready 
to stand a friend a drink, or 
to give a mere acquaintance 
an amiable slap upon the back. 
Their intimacy, if a trifle bois- 
terous, is irresistible. They can 
capture the trust of the people 
as easily as they can lay their 
hands upon the boodle, for 
which, and by which, they live. 
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Doc Ames, for instance, was 
once easily the most popular 
politician in Minneapolis. No 
man that ever lived combined in 
a higher degree the virtues of 
the street angel with the vices 
of a house devil. We fear we 
can say no word in favour 
of his conduct at home. He 
neglected his wife while she 
lived, and insulted her funeral 
when she died. But the citi- 
zens of Minneapolis did not 
permit the disgrace of his 
private life to influence their 
judgment of their mayor. 
They only saw Doc Ames 
when the spirit of geniality 
was upon him. No sooner had 
he closed his front door than 
he had a smile and a word 
for everybody. He was, as 
Mr Steffens says, “sunshine, 
not to the sick and destitute 
only. To the vicious and de- 
praved also he was a comfort. 
If a man was a hard drinker, 
the good doctor cheered him 
with another drink; if he had 
stolen something, the doctor 
helped to get him off.” Above 
all, the Doc was—for though 
he still lives his career is at 
an end—a miracle of vanity. 
He could not live outside the 
light of popularity; and since 
the approval of those who are 
commonly called good was 
denied him, he soon became a 
hero of the bar-room, a very 
tyrant of the streets. 

Elected mayor in 1901, he 
had the happy thought—happy 
for his pocket, unhappy for the 
citizens—of giving up the city 
to criminals, who “were to 
work under police direction for 
the profit of his administration.” 
You cannot find in the whole 
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annals of crime a more original 
or a more boldly conceived 
plan. It was no mere affair of 
cracking a crib or emptying a 
pocket. At a single word the 
whole of Minneapolis was con- 
verted to plunder. At the 
head of the detectives the Doc 
placed Norman W. King, an 
old gambler who knew the 
crime and criminals of the 
state like his pocket. Now 
King saw at once that there 
were not enough rogues in 
Minneapolis for the job that 


was in hand, and so he 
not only released some of the 
worst blackguards already 


languishing in the town jail, 
but he invited to Minneapolis 
thieves, confidence - men, pick- 
pockets, and gamblers, who 
had already won their spurs 
elsewhere. Success was im- 
mediate and overwhelming. 
At the “big mitt” game alone, 
an ingenious method of swind- 
ling by means of a stacked hand 
at stud poker, a vast profit was 
made for the Doc and his 
friends. The gambling - hells 
were not merely licensed, they 
were owned by the munici- 
pality ; and they were so in- 
geniously organised that the 
police, to whom the victims 
applied for redress, were offici- 
ally attached to the “joints,” 
as the gambling- hells are 
called. Nothing indeed was 
left to chance. ‘“Steerers” 
and “boosters ” were always on 
the look-out for “suckers,” 
whom they encountered at the 
railway-stations, at the hotels, 
or even in the streets. They 
shepherded them to the hells, 
where they were speedily eased 
of whatever ready money they 
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possessed, and if they com- 
plained, a detective was posted 
at the street door to “throw a 
scare” into them. 

It is no wonder, then, that 
the mayor and his friends 
grew rich. If the gambling- 
hells ceased to be profitable, 
the opium -dens and houses 
of ill-fame contributed a hand- 
some revenue, and if busi- 
ness was slack, it was always 
possible to make a burglarious 
entry into the house of a 
prominent citizen. Nor was 
there any chance of drawing 
blank. The mayor, no doubt, 
knew how much plate his 
neighbours possessed, and 
where they kept it, so that he 
need do no more than tip a 
single wink to his henchmen. 
Thus he grew rich, and there 
would probably have been no 
end to his villainy, had not his 
subordinates quarrelled among 
themselves. Once the ring was 
split, it was not difficult to break 
it up, and the worst of Ames’ 
friends sought safety in flight. 
Even the Doc himself thought 
it better to fly from the 
scene of hisdepredations. ‘He 
left the state,” says Mr Steffens, 
“on a night train: gentlemen 
who knew him by sight saw 
him sitting up at eleven o’clock 
in the smoking-room of the 
sleeping-car, an unlighted cigar 
in his mouth, his face ashen 
and drawn, and at six o’clock 
the next morning he still was 
sitting there, his cigar still 
unlighted.” But Minneapolis 
remains unashamed. It loves 
the “old man” in spite of his 
practices, and so far from feel- 
ing any resentment for the 


tricks that have been put upon 
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it, it would probably welcome 
back its favourite with en- 
thusiasm. 

Colonel Ed was different from 
Doc Ames both in ambition and 
policy ; but there are points of 
resemblance in the two men 
which mark their kinship. 
The Colonel, too, won men to 
be his supporters by “helping 
them to wreck themselves.” 
He, too, was always ready 
with a drink and a smile; 
but his business was not black- 
mail like the Doc’s, but boodle. 
He did not attempt to wring 
money out of thieves and 
gamblers; he aimed at selling 
to the highest bidder the 
rights, privileges, franchises, 
and real property of St Louis. 
To achieve this successfully he 
was forced to control the polit- 
ical machine of the city, and 
he displayed a rare ingenuity 
in the business. A Democrat 
himself, he was served by not 
a few Republican citizens; and 
so, whichever party was upper- 
most, the Colonel has always 
been pretty sure of his major- 
ity. Moreover, as his courage 
increased, he took no trouble 
in hiding his political methods. 
“He has been known to walk 
out of a voting- place,” says 
Mr Steffens, ‘‘and call across 
a cordon of police, ‘Are there 
any more repeaters out here 
who want to vote again?’” 

Thus, strong in the support 
of his fellow -citizens, he sold 
everything that St Louis had 
to offer. There was no enter- 
prise that could afford to pass 
him over. Some firms paid 
him a salary, some solaced 
him with a fee, while others 
made him a partner in the 
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transaction and let him profit 
by his own villainy. Yet he soon 
grew to believe in the purity 
of his motives and in the 
honour of his calling. How 
should he suppose that his 
worst practices were wrong, 
when they were both lucra- 
tive and undiscovered? So 
simple was he, indeed, that 
he was convinced that a kind 
of piety was not incompatible 
with his system of marauding. 
He once confessed himself that 
when he had received his fee 
for a piece of legislation, he 
“went home and prayed that 
the measure might pass, and 
usually his prayers were an- 
swered””"— by the Municipal 
Assembly. 

There was nothing that 
Colonel Butler would not sell. 
Every kind of concession had 
its price; and at last the 
Colonel conceived the grandiose 
plan of selling the water-works 
of St Louis, which belonged 
to the city, to a private specu- 
lator, and he was only pre- 
vented from executing his 
design by the difficulty of find- 
ing a man rich enough to 
put up the purchase - money. 
However, there was never 
any lack of profitable schemes, 
and Colonel Ed has long 
been what is called in America 
a multi- millionaire. And 
yet, we are told, he has 4 
soul above money. He might 
have given up the business 
years ago, had he not loved 


it for its own sake. “I would 
rather make fifty dollars 
out of a switch,” said he, 


“than five hundred dollars in 
faced the 


shame or 


stock.” And he 
fighting without 
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perturbation. He was tried 
at Columbia that he might 
escape from what he thought 
the over-harsh juries of St 
Louis; and before he set out 
to take his trial, he sent his 
sons with their heelers “to 
fix the town”! A _ sports- 
man to the last, he asked, as 
he got out of the train at 
Columbia, what was the busi- 
nessofthetown. “ Education,” 
replied afriend. “Education!” 
exclaimed Butler; “‘that’sa h—1 
of a business!” The jury of 
Columbia, despite the money 
which the heelersspent tocorrupt 
it, brought in a verdict of guilty, 
and the ingenious Colonel 
was sentenced to three years’ 
imprisonment. But the citizens 
of St Louis were never for 
& moment anxious concerning 
the fate of their mayor. 
“Butler,” said they, in friendly 
dogmatism, “will never wear 
the stripes.” And Butler never 
has worn the stripes. The 
Supreme Court of Missouri, 
still obedient to boodle, re- 
versed all the sentences that 
had been passed against the 
boodlers, and Colonel Butler, 
for aught we know, is free to 
pursue the same diplomatic 
course which has brought him 
wealth and fame. 

But the greatest of them all, 
without any doubt, was Chris 
Magee, boodler, and man of 
genius. He used Pittsburg as 
Doc Ames used Minneapolis, as 
Colonel Butler used St Louis, 
for his own profit. Nothing 
came amiss to him. He was 
an adept alike at blackmail 
and boodle. He shared the 
fines which the police, in open 
shame, imposed upon criminals; 
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and he was ready to sell Pitts- 
burg with its privileges and 
franchises to the highest bidder. 
But he was a man of genius, 
and Pittsburg loved him. He 
had the gift of charm, which 
made even his victims fond of 
him. Those who had suffered 
the greatest wrong at his 
hands could neither say a 
word in his dispraise nor with- 
hold their admiration. When 
Mr Steffens went to Pittsburg 
to pursue his researches, he saw 
the Pittsburgers grow black 
in the face denouncing the 
ring. But when he asked, 
“What sort of a man is 
Magee?” The citizens would 
reply: “Chris? Chris is one of 
the best men God ever made.” 
Mr Steffens smiled, and the 
citizens went on: “That is all 
right. You smile, and you 
can go ahead and show up the 
ring. You may describe this 
town as the worst in the 
country. But you get Magee 
wrong, and you will have all 
Pittsburg up in arms.” 

And so amiable were Magee’s 
manners, so great his power of 
attraction, that he had no 
difficulty in winning over the 
city to his side. Not content 
with owning votes, he aspired 
to own councilmen; and as 
victory always perched trium- 
phantly upon his shoulder, he 
soon centred in himself all the 
powerand influenceof Pittsburg. 
But he was too fine a gentleman 
to soil his hands with the money 
which this power and influence 
brought him. He resembled 
the high-bred Englishmen who, 
in the seventeenth century, 
sailed under the skull and 
cross-bones to the Spanish 
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Main, and who loved the ad- 
venture far more than the 
profit which it brought. So 
Chris Magee was hungry for 
power, and as power cannot 
be purchased without money, 
he associated himself with a 
less sensitive boodler, Flynn by 
name, who had no delicacy in 
reaping the harvest of dis- 
honour, and who served Magee 
(and himself) for many years 
with the utmost loyalty. Thus, 
in Mr Steffens’ words, “ Magee’s 
ring was complete. He was 
the city, Flynn was the councils; 
the country was theirs, and 
now they had the state legis- 
lature so far as Pittsburg was 
concerned. Magee and Flynn 
were the government and the 
law. How could they commit 
a crime?” Rather, we might 
ask, how could they not? They 
sold the franchises, they took 
their commission on every public 
contract, they turned vice into 
a profitable concern, and with 
the public funds they filled 
their pockets. Wherever they 
looked they saw loot, and wher- 
ever they saw loot they pouched 
it. Nothing interfered with 
their success, and had Magee 
not died, his partnership with 
Flynn would be prospering 
still. But with Magee’s death 
Flynn died politically, as he 
himself confessed. Neverthe- 
less, the spirit of the boss still 
lives; and if Mr Carnegie has 
given a free library to every re- 
luctant city in the Empire, he 
might profitably turn his eyes 
towards Pittsburg, to which he 
owes his wealth, and spend a 
small portion of it in purify- 
ing the morals of the citizens. 
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However, if we put right 
and wrong outside our ken, 
we cannot but admire the 
courage and invention of 
these American politicians, 
After their own fashion they 
are artists, always of talent, 
sometimes of genius. How- 
ever despicable it may be 
to blackmail the shameless 
purveyors of vice, or to sell 
a city for gold, we cannot 
but acknowledge that those 
men are rare who, by a mere 
gesture of their hands, can hold 
up a great and independent 
community. But in one respect 
they fall far below the example 
set them by the intrepid high- 
waymen of the seventeenth cen- 
tury: they do not all know how 
to take their punishment. The 
gentlemen of the road went to 
the gallows with a quip and a 
smile. They knew what was 
expected of them at their last 
appearance; they put on their 
finest apparel with an air, and 
they gallantly bore a nosegay 
in their hands as a symbol of 
disdain. But the marauders of 
America have been so long 
lapped in luxury that the 
thought of punishment af- 
frights them. They know 
nothing of the hard life of 
road and tavern which made 
the British highwayman what 
he was, and at the mere men- 
tion of the “jug” they quake 
and tremble. Doc Ames aged 
yearsinafew days. The worst 
of Colonel Butler’s associates 
were “shocked limp” at a 
sentence of three years; and 
not one of them, save the 
Colonel himself, took his gruel 
like a man. Here, then, is a 
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clear sign of degeneracy, and, 


despite their real gifts of 
geniality and address, we must 
confess that the millionaire 
robbers of the United States 
cut a very poor figure in the 
dock. 

The cases which we have 
cited are typical, but the 
masterpiece of the century is 
still to be noted. If Miss 
Tarbell’s ‘History of the 
Standard Oil Company’ (New 
York: M‘Clure & Co.) is 
worthy of credit, then John 
D. Rockefeller is the most 
sinister figure of the age. The 
book in which his achieve- 
ments are set forth is more 
exciting than most novels of ad- 
venture. For thirty years this 
dauntless captain of industry 
has violated the laws, that he 
might get into his own hands 
the sole privilege of supplying 
the world with oil. He has 
crushed all his competitors 
without pity or remorse. He 
has employed armed men to 
intercept his rivals when they 
attempted to carry oil to the 
coast by means of pipes. In 
defiance of the law he turned 
the public railroads to his own 
use and profit, though these 
railroads were given their fran- 
chise on condition that they 
should be of equal profit to all. 
For us it is difficult to under- 
stand how a great railroad 
should thus break its pledges 
and infringe the laws. But 


there is no doubt that the 
railroads did conspire with the 
Standard Oil Company to save 
themselves from ruinous compe- 
tition. And the result was that 
John D. Rockefeller was able 
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not merely to ruin his competi- 
tors, but also to buy their 
plants at a mere fraction of 
their value. It is a strange 
story, and to find its equal we 
must go back to the annals of 
the Italian Republics, when 
force overrode the law, and 
when right had no chance at 
all of offering a successful 
opposition to might. 

To what are we to attri- 
bute this reign of lawless- 
ness? To indifference, say 
the American critics of Amer- 
ica, The intelligent citizen is 
perfectly content so long as 
his streets are well lit, and 
he can get from his house 
to his office by a comfortable 
tram. He is too busy to vote; 
and his patriotism, which is 
active enough when the star- 
spangled banner waves above 
his head, does not persuade 
him to play his part in muni- 
cipal government. And‘so his 
city falls into the hands of 
grafters. The people does not 
want good government, and is 
perfectly happy to be ruled by 
the machine, even though those 
who manage it are thieves. 
and blackmailers. This indif- 
ference is not easily paralleled, 
and, while on the one hand it 
is a tribute to the people’s 
faith in the boss, it proves, on 
the other hand, that the boss 
has qualities which happily for 
us are as yet undeveloped in 
England. Perhaps it is that 
America is too young a country 
to be intrusted with the burden 
of self-government. Perhaps, 
as the crudeness inevitable in 
young communities wears off, 
the boss may become extinct, 
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and boodle exist nowhere else 
than in the slang dictionary. 
That, of course, is between the 
American and his conscience. 
At any rate, it is no business of 
ours ; and though we are fully 
alive to the picturesqueness of 
Doc Ames and Chris Magee, 
we should not have referred to 
them here but for the Presid- 
ent’s Message to Congress. 
But when the chief of a State 
speaks eloquently concerning 
the “peace of justice,” and 
threatens to show his disap- 
proval of crimes committed 
elsewhere, we have every right 
to ask him to turn his bull’s- 
eye into his own kitchen, and 
see if there is not a better field 
for reform below stairs in his 


own house than in the many 


mansions of the Old World. 
Mr Roosevelt is an optimist ; 
he is convinced not merely that 
he can give good council to 
Russia, to Turkey, and to Eng- 
land, upon whose administra- 
tion of Ireland he has more 
than once commented ; but he 
firmly believes that he can help 
the Filipinos “to rise higher 
and higher in the scale of civil- 
isation and of self-government.” 
Will he hold up St Louis as an 
example to them? or will he 
urge them to shape their com- 
munities upon the model of 
Minneapolis? We do _ not 
know; but we are quite sure 
that until the boss is extinct 
in America, her President will 
be prudent if he declines to 
play the part of a universal 
providence, 

Will the boss ever flourish in 
England? That is a question 
we cannot help asking, when 


we read of the shame of Ameri- 
can cities. That he will never 
interfere with the Imperial 
Government we have every 
confidence. We are too old an 
oligarchy to tolerate the su- 
premacy of new methods. More 
than this: the oligarchy under 
which we live has a rare faculty 
of absorbing into itself the new 
elements contrived by political 
ingenuity. When the Reform 
Bill of 1832 was passed, impar- 
tial judges such as Talleyrand 
prophesied the downfall of 
England; yet the House of 
Commons remains the same 
under the changed conditions, 
and the Whigs, who fondly be- 
lieved that they were to be the 
rulers of England for life, were 
foiled of their prey. So, too, 
when the caucus was invented 
by a ward-politician of con- 
siderable talent, the pessimists 
prophesied that lobbying and 
every form of corruption would 
degrade the politics of Eng- 
land. But the caucus, too, was 
absorbed ; and though a judici- 
ous habit of flattery persuades 
it that it is a powerful influ- 
ence, English politics are pre- 
cisely what they were before 
the advent of Mr Schnadhorst. 
But there is one institution 
which might easily succumb to 
the temptation of boodle, and 
that is the County Council. For 
not only do the local councils 
perform the same offices which 
are intrusted in America to 
the municipalities, but they 
have no controlling tradition, 
no time-honoured standard of 
right and wrong. Moreover, 
they have liberally decided that 
their chief duty is to spend,— 
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to spend lavishly on education, 
locomotion, house-building, on 
anything which suggests a 
swift expenditure and a very 
slow return. Now, when money 
is wasted without restraint and 
on the easy security of a 
big debt, it is the easiest 
thing in the world to divert 
, a commission into a private 
pocket. And if our county coun- 
cillors possessed the adroit un- 
scrupulousness of the American 
boodlers, they might easily 
grow rich, and nobody be a bit 
the wiser. They have already 
taken the first step towards cor- 
ruption. They have spent more 
money than they possessed ; 
they have borrowed more than 
they were justified in borrowing 
by the rates; they have never 
scrupled to put fresh burdens 
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on the rich for the benefit of 
the poor; and in thus acting 
they have already done much 
to shake the public confidence. ~ 
Moreover, the English citizen 
is indifferent concerning the 
county council. He is as dis- 
inclined to vote as his American 
cousin, and it will be largely 
his own fault if he be imposed 
upon. Here, then, is our sole 
danger of corruption. It has 
long been our proud boast that 
the public life of England is 
pure and honest. But let it be 
remembered that county coun- 
cillors are but men, and that if 
they be permitted to squander 
the public funds for improper 
purposes, they may take a 
further licence and regard the 
property of the community as 
their own. 
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A STUDY OF THE RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR. 


BY CHASSEUR. 


I, THE NAVAL CAMPAIGN, 


As was the case during the 
South African War, before the 
first twelve months of hostili- 
ties had passed, publishers in 
this country began to rush 
out volumes dealing in an 
ephemeral manner with the 
war, so also with regard to 
the present struggle in the 
Far East, we have to welcome 
amongst the winter publica- 
tions three bulky and expen- 
sive volumes which deal with 
the Russo-Japanese War. At 
the present moment we have 
these three volumes before us.! 
Two may be said to deal with 
the war from the Japanese 
standpoint and one from that 
of Russia. Of the three, Mr 
Palmer’s, as it is the least 
partisan, is in our opinion the 
most valuable, while in literary 
attainment it surpasses both 
its contemporaries. 

It would be both wearisome 
and uninstructive to examine 
these works purely as narra- 
tives of the war; but as we 
have now been able with their 
help, and with the help of the 
fuller reports which have come 
tardily from the front, to form 
a more accurate perspective of 
the situation in the Far East 
than was possible three months 
ago, the moment is not ill-ad- 


vised for the purpose of study- 
ing the operations as a whole. 
With this object in view, the 
volumes under consideration 
serve a purpose, for even though 
in many cases they express 
opinions with which we are not 
in agreement, and make state- 
ments the accuracy of which 
we are at liberty to doubt, yet 
they refresh our memory on 
many points which might other- 
wise have escaped us. [For this 
purpose we will take Mr T. 
Cowen’s book first. It is the 
most prodigious volume of the 
three, and covers not only the 
operations on sea and land 
as far as the battle of Liau- 
yang, but also deals with 
the past diplomatic history of 
Japan and Russia in the Far 
East. In fact, we do not 
scruple to say that these in- 
troductory chapters furnish 
the only really valuable read- 
ing matter in the work, since 
it is obvious to the most cursory 
reader who has taken the 
slightest interest in the opera- 
tions that the latter chapters 
are simply a compilation from 
the more or less inaccurate 
press accounts of the various 
operations, and such meagre 
official reports as the author 
had access to. Nevertheless, 





1The Russo-Japanese War, by T. Cowen (Arnold). 
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the volume is written in a 
manner which would beguile 
the unwary into believing that 
the author had been present 
at the various battles and en- 
gagements which he describes. 
We will later quote inaccur- 
acies, which definitely show the 
sources from which these de- 
scriptions have been compiled. 
Mr Cowen has approached 
the difficult question of the 
diplomatic relations which led 
up to this deplorable war with 
considerable skill, and it is 
evident that his long residence 
in the Far East makes him 
conversant with many phases 
of both Russian, Japanese, and 
Chinese intrigue, which on the 
surface are not apparent to us 
here in the West. But for all 
that, his attitude is so parti- 
san that we cannot but think 
he injures the case for Japan 
by the exuberance of the lan- 
guage in which he paints their 
virtues. This attitude will of 
course appeal to the senti- 
mental enthusiasm with which 
this country has accepted the 
official view of Japanese suc- 
cesses. And it is quite pos- 
sible that the author had this 
in view when he over-painted 
his picture. But we hope, now 
that the first enthusiasm has 
worn off, and increased inter- 
est in the Far East has en- 
couraged increased study of 
that portion of the globe, the 
people of this country will 
take.a less hysterical view of 
the operations, and will realise 
how great an influence the 
issues at stake must have upon 
our future foreign policy. The 
time for mere clapping of hands 
and blind expression of enthusi- 
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asm is past. We have now to 
study to what extent our posi- 
tion in the Far East will be 
affected if either of the present 
belligerents succeeds in arriv- 
ing at a mastery which will 
place it in the position of dictat- 
ing in the Far East. 

The pith of Mr Cowen’s 
argument in favour of this 
sudden war is in the clap- 
trap diplomatic statement 
which shields Japan under 
the pretence that the whole 
of her policy is defensive. 
On the surface this is a 
truism, because preparedness 
for war is the strongest and 
most pacific defence that any 
nation could have, provided 
that nation is not stimulated 
with the piratical tendencies 
which have built up our own 
Empire. 

Mr Cowen reverts so often 
to what he is pleased to call 
this “defensive instinct,” that 
we shall be constrained to 
quote him against himself be- 
fore entering into a study of 
Japan’s past foreign policy, to 
show that there is but a narrow 
margin separating this frenzy 
for defence from the desire for 
national aggrandisement — so 
narrow that it is hard to say 
which prompted her to make 
herself into a first-class naval 
and military power. Mr Cowen 
takes it for granted that 
Japan’s object in demanding a 
cession of Port Arthur from 
China after the Chinese war 
was simply a defensive mea- 
sure against possible advances 
of Russia from the north. Of 
course, in a way, this is again 
a plausible truism; but the 
main object of Japan in de- 
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siring Port Arthur was to be 
able to place herself in a posi- 
tion to prevent a dismember- 
ment of the Chinese Empire. 
Not so much on the defensive 
line — although this of course 
sounds well in diplomatic state- 
ments—but in order that she 
might lay the first stone in her 
schemes for predominance in 
Pekin. The determination to 
be the great Power in the Far 
East has so permeated through 
every rank and walk of life in 
Japan, that it almost upset the 
well-balanced plans of the bet- 
ter-informed statesmen. Writ- 
ing of these stormy days when 
Japan, flushed with her victory 
over China, was compelled by 
European intervention to re- 
linquish much of her fruits of 
victory, Mr Cowen says :— 


“Many and bitter were the news- 
pew articles and pamphlets pub- 
ished in Japan against the three 
Powers and against giving up Port 
Arthur. Feeling ran so high that 
there must have been war in any 
other country less carefully con- 
trolled. The Press censors had to 
work like a fire brigade ; newspapers 
were suspended right and left; the 
prisons were filled with indignant 
patriots; and wherever one publica- 
tion was stopped others would come 
to light in its place. When a print- 
ing plant was placed under lock and 
key some neighbour would buy a 
few dollars’ worth of materials, and 
publish one defiant protest before 
going proudly to prison.” 


This public outburst, though 
it was quelled by the more far- 
seeing statesmen of the time, 
became a valuable instrument 
for the furthering of Japanese 
policy. To show the key-note 
of this policy, we will quote thé 
Japanese themselves. ‘Japan 
by the Japanese’ clearly shows 
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that Japan fastened a quarrel 
upon China, not because she 
had any particular grievance 
with the Chinese, but simply 
because the time was ripe for 
her to commence expansion, 
The Marquis Ito, according 
to this work, formulated the 
Japanese claim to Korea as 
follows :— 


“The claims of China over Korea 
were historical only—z.e., as the his- 
tory of China reckons Korea among 
her tributaries; and as China had 
the greatest repugnance of changing 
the face of history as the worthy 
legacy of ancestral Emperors, so she 
was intent on claiming Korea as her 
vassal State. The claims of Japan 
over Korea were economical — 2.¢., 
she did not claim any regal author- 
ity over Korea; but from her geo- 
graphical position and the necessity 
of providing for her constantly in- 
creasing population, she was intent 
on utilising Korea as the best source 
from which the defect in the home 
produce of rice was to be supplied, 
as well as the nearest field in which 
the future sons of Japan might find 
employment.” 


Does not such a statement, 
coming from the Japanese 
themselves, remind us_ that 
there are two sides to every 
question? Does not the mem- 
ory of the Seoul plot and its 
murderous issues sound a note 
of warning, which _ should 
qualify to some degree the 
warm appreciation with which 
we acknowledge the _many 
virtues of our allies ? 

A book like Mr Cowen’s is 
calculated to mislead the judg- 
ment of those who, if they 
had really studied the facts, 
would prefer to steer a more 
moderate course than one of 
blind adulation of our allies. 
Not that we as a nation have 
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any right to throw stones at 
either of these Powers, who are 
really struggling for an ex- 
pansion which is economically 
necessary to both. The means 
by which we have built up this 
great Empire will not permit 
in us a policy of cant. But 
although we have no cause to 
throw stones, yet that is no 
reason why we, with our ex- 
perience behind us, should not 
be able to judge more truly 
of passing events in cases 
where the present history of 
the East is striving to emulate 
the past hiStory of the West. 
It were foolish not tg profit 
for ourselves from the prece- 
dents in piracy which we our- 
selves established. For this 
reason sentiments expressed as 
Mr Cowen has expressed them, 
although they will doubtless at 
the present moment help to 
sell his book, will not tend to 
make this country more alive 
to the great issues which will 
be thrust upon it if either 
Power now struggling in the 
Far East should‘ win a de- 
cisive mastery over the other. 

We have studied Mr Cowen 
at this length for the purpose 
of exposing certain fallacies of 
opinion which we know to ex- 
ist, in order that we may ap- 
proach the more important sub- 
ject of this article—namely, the 
study of the last ten months’ 
war—with an open and un- 
biassed mind. It is necessary 
to do this, because no one can 
say that this war has up to 
date been studied dispassion- 
ately; and as we proceed we 
will endeavour to illuminate 
the drier portions of the nar- 
rative with extracts from the 
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works now upon the table. 
But before commencing this 
study it must clearly be under- 
stood that the standpoint 
which we take is, that Japan 
has for the last twenty years 
realised that the partition of 
China would kill her own pro- 
gress in the Far East. She 
had had proof of this in the 
case of Germany’s action in 
Shantung, following immedi- 
ately upon Russia’s occupation 
of Port Arthur. She saw 
clearly that Russia’s expansion 
in Manchuria unopposed would 
without doubt bring about the 
partition of China within a 
few years. She determined, 
therefore, to use her whole 
strength and the whole of her 


resources to check Russia, and 


thus delay the partition, which 
was imminent, until her influ- 
ence, power, and prestige were 
sufficient in China to render 
a partition impossible. As in 
the former case of her cam- 
paign against China, Korea 
again formed the pretext. 

For the purpose of a brief 
study, the affairs of the past 
year in the Far East divide 
themselves conveniently into 
three phases—namely, the 
preparations before hostilities, 
the naval and the land cam- 
paigns. 

We have abundant evidence 
that Japan, even though hers 
was a purely defensive instinct, 
was preparing against the 
eventuality of this war with 
Russia for many years. We 
have abundant evidence of the 
state of efficiency existing in 
her Navy and her Army. We 
have also now sufficient evid- 
ence to show us that although 
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the little island Power was pre- 
paring in every detail to await 
a war against Russia in Man- 
churia and in the Far Eastern 
waters, yet the great military 
power which Japan had made 
up her mind to face was in no 
wise as well prepared to under- 
take a struggle in which its 
opponent possessed many of 
the essential strategic advant- 
ages. On the face of it, it 
seemed absurd that a little 
country, whose total population 
did not yet reach fifty millions, 
and which sixty years ago was 
existing in a state of civilisa- 
tion so opposed to the Western 
development that it could not 
even for a single moment have 
held up its head as one of the 
nations of the world, should 
dare to enter into a conflict 
with a great military Power 
which for twenty years had, 
in the terror born of its un- 
fathomed strength, carried 
colossal weight in Western 
politics. This want of propor- 
tion and disparity of strength 
between the belligerents has 
doubtless been responsible for 
much of the .sympathy and 
enthusiasm vested in Japan. 
But really Japan’s numerical 
weakness, and her compara- 
tively recent insignificance, has 
been the main cause of her suc- 
cess. Russia, dwelling secure 
in the knowledge of her size 
and reputation, had never 
taken in serious part the oppo- 
sition she was receiving from 
Japan. Even her most far- 
seeing statesmen could not 
bring themselves to believe 
that this little nation of dwarfs 
would ever dare to risk politi- 
cal and national effacement by 
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breaking a lance against the 
solidity of the Russian Empire. 
Thus it was that Russia hoped, 
by an adequate show of naval 
and military strength in Man- 
churia and the Pacific, to con- 
vince Japan of the impossibility 
of ever really interfering with 
Russia’s plans and projects. 
Consequently, while Japan was 
steeling herself for years for 
this very struggle, Russia was 
content to smile at the warn- 
ings which came to her, and 
never until the last moment 
did she make any real effort 
to render herself invulnerable 
against an offensive Japan. 
Japan, however, took a differ- 
ent view of Russia’s strength 
to that held by the rest of the 
world. And her military and 
naval advisers, at the time 
when she induced the British 
Government to enter into an 
alliance, argued that when once 
they had secured a powerful 
ring-keeper they would be able 
to handle any naval and 
military force that the Rus- 
sians could bring against them 
in the Far East. 

The past ten months have 
proved to a great extent that 
these naval and military ad- 
visers were right. Their only 
fear lay in the question of com- 
mand of the seas: they felt con- 
fident that if once they gained 
@ supremacy over the Russian 
naval forces in the Far East, 
their armies would be able 
to undertake the discomfiture 
within a specified time of such 
troops as Russia could place in 
the field against them. Their 
counsellors argued that if, on 
paper, they could place a fleet 
in opposition to the Russian 
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fleets in the Chinese waters 
equal in fighting strength, they 
would be able to beat the 
Russians on the score of 
efficiency. Once they had the 
command of the sea, for the 
time being every advantage 
lay with them for a land cam- 
paign. They could calculate 
upon being able to place be- 
tween four and five hundred 
thousand men in the field, long 
before the Siberian railway 
could reinforce the existing 
strength of the Russian gar- 
risons in the Far East. This 
would give them a numerical 
advantage at once, and they 
felt confident that man for 
man the Japanese soldier was 
as good as the Russian, and 
that the Japanese officers were 
superior. Moreover, they had 
an intimate knowledge of the 
theatre of operations, and, 
with the command of the sea, 
they would be able to make 
the Russians fight on ground 
of their own selection. They 
would be able, owing to their 
close connection with the people 
of Manchuria, to furnish intel- 
ligence of their enemies’ move- 
ment which no European army 
in the Far East could hope to 
equal, and they had always at 
the back of their heads the 
belief that their initial success 
on sea and land would plunge 
Russia internally into such a 
disorder that long before the 
great strength of the Empire 
could be drawn upon, she would 
be forced to relinquish the con- 
flict. Thus it was that, on 
6th February of last year, the 
Japanese entered upon this 
colossal struggle almost with 
a light heart. And to a con- 
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siderable extent their estimate 
of their enemy has proved 
correct. Russia’s naval power 
in the East proved to be des- 
picable,—so much so, that the 
Japanese were able to throw 
their armies into Manchuria 
even more rapidly than they 
had anticipated in the best 
appreciation of their chances ; 
but, as it will be the object in 
these articles to show, although 
many of their speculations have 
proved correct, yet on the 
whole the Japanese have shown 
limitations in the furtherance 
of their campaign which were 
outside the calculations of their 
naval and military Cabinet. 
We will now deal with the 
circumstances in which Russia 
found herself when, towards 
the end of January, it was evi- 
dent that there would be no 
means of avoiding hostilities. 
We have not the slightest hesi- 
tation in saying that Russia 
was in no measure prepared for 
such a war as Japan was pre- 
paring to bring against her, 
either in Manchuria or in Chi- 
nese waters. It is impossible 
even now to say whether this 
want of preparedness was due 
to a general disbelief in St 
Petersburg that Japan would 
ever be bold enough to risk this 
stupendous issue of the war 
with a great European power, 
or whether Admiral Alexieff, 


‘the Czar’s viceroy in the Far 


East, had underrated the 
powers of the island nation. 
Judging from Mr Cowen’s very 
correct appreciation of the 
Czar’s feelings towards Japan, 
we would be inclined to think 
that the real blame rested with 
Alexieff, although we have re- 
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cently had this official’s dis- 
claimer to such a suggestion. 
Mr Cowen believes that the 
attack made upon the Czare- 
vitch in 1891 has, to a large 
extent, been responsible for the 
Czar’s present policy towards 
Japan. He refers to it in the 
following manner :— 


* As usual in such cases, the outrage 
had not the effect it was intended to 
have, but rather the contrary : it re- 
duced to silence, for very shame, all 
who would have spoken reasonably 
of the Russian Peril, and it gave the 
present ruler of Russia a lifelong 
conviction that the Japanese are a 
dangerous race. In fact, the act of 
Tsuda Sanzo helped to popularise 
throughout the Western world the 
outcry against the Yellow Peril. This 
effect was intensified when a very 
similar attack was made on Li Hung 
Chang in 1895, at Shimonoseki, dur- 
ing the negotiations for the cession of 
Port Arthur to Japan. Again the 
intending assassin thought to do his 
country a service by removing in a 
merely medieval way a dangerous 
man. The Czarevitch Nicholas had 
just become Czar, and this affair in 
Shimonoseki must have appealed to 
him as it could not to any other, As 
if to remind him again, a year or two 
later the Kaiser sent his famous car- 
toon to the Czar, and the nations of 
Europe were confirmed in their com- 
bined action against the Yellow Peril, 
and against Japan. It is undeniable 
that the Japanese in certain moods 
are as terrible as any one can paint 
them. . . . Under provocation or 
under apprehension of danger they 
are liable to develop a volcanic tem- 
per, comparable with Mont Pélée in 
fury and utter destructiveness.” 


Therefore it will not be un- 
reasonable if we trace the Rus- 
sian unpreparedness to the old 
sin of which we ourselves have 
so often been guilty—of under- 
estimating the prowess of our 
enemy. The Japanese, on the 
other hand, made a very fair 
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and correct estimate of the 
strength of the Russian forces 
in Manchuria. It has been 
agreed on all hands, both by 
the Russians and by disinter- 
ested spectators of this struggle, 
that the system of the Japanese 
espionage has been unequalled. 
It must be borne in mind 
that the opportunities for this 
very espionage, which their 
close affiliation with China 
afforded them, have been un- 
equalled. But we may also 
safely say that Japanese expert 
officers have gone to much 
further lengths in their desire 
to compile faithful information 
for the use of their country 
than has ever been contem- 
plated in European countries. 
We have countless records of 
Japanese officers, often of con- 
siderable rank, undertaking 
menial posts in all quarters of 
the globe in the service of those 
from whom they have some- 
thing to learn. But the Rus- 
sians’ occupation of Manchuria 
furnished them with unequalled 
opportunities in this respect. 
With a little property artist’s 
work there is not much to 
choose between a Chinese and 
a Japanese servant. We have 
reliable information that even 
while the Russians were build- 
ing their fortifications at Liau- 
yang, Port Arthur, and Yong- 
ampo before the war, though 
for diplomatic reasons they 
were denying the existence of 
such works, yet at the very 
moment when these denials 
were handed to Baron Komura 
in Tokio, reports were lying on 
the table of the War Minister 
from Japanese officers helping 
to build these works in the char- 
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acter of labourers. Therefore, 
when a nation is prepared to go 
to this length in order to pursue 
its national schemes, it is not 
surprising that they should 
have been the first to under- 
stand where Russia’s weakness 
lay. That they have already, 
to use a vulgar expression, 
pricked the Russians’ bubble, 
we are not prepared to allow. 
But that they have shown that 
there was much to warrant 
the use of the expression we 
readily admit, though we ven- 
ture the opinion that there is a 
vast difference between prick- 
ing a bubble and emptying the 
whole of the washing-tub. 

The main cause for Russia’s 
unpreparedness for war in her 
newly acquired province was not 
so much the paucity in numbers 
of troops, the want of munitions 
of war, or the inefficiency of 
the railway communications. 
What the Russian army in the 
Far East lacked was system. 
There is undeniable proof that 
much of the moneys which 
should have been expended 
against possible hostilities found 
its way into the pockets of 
superior officers. Where ven- 
ality exists, it is impossible to 
have discipline. Dishonest dir- 
ection means a rotten company. 
Therefore, as far more time had 
been spent by the superior 
officers in Manchuria in lining 
their own pockets than in pre- 
paring against a possible Jap- 
anese invasion, when that 
moment came there was prac- 
tically no machinery to make 
profitable use of such military 
and naval material as existed. 
It has been seriously stated on 
the authority of a Russian 
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naval officer that none of the 
battleships in the Far East 
had ever attempted gun-prac- 
tice with their primary arma- 
ments. By collusion with ac- 
complices in St Petersburg, 
the money which should have 
supplied ammunition for the 
heavy guns disappeared as cash 
into somebody’s banking ac- 
count. As a proof that such 
scandals were possible, we have 
the disgraceful affair of the 
Royal Hospital train. But it 
would be useless to follow up 
the long list of official venality : 
it will suffice to say that, 
although it may have been hid 
from the knowledge of such 
superior officers as did not par- 
ticipate in it, yet it had never 
escaped the vigilance of the 
Japanese, and it doubtless to a 
large extent accounted for the 
sanguine manner in which they 
entered upon the campaign. 
Yet in spite of their know- 
ledge of these deficiencies, the 
administrators in Manchuria 
pinned extraordinary confid- 
ence in their naval supremacy. 
And it must be borne in mind 
that the prevailing influence at 
the moment in Manchuria was 
naval rather than military. 
On paper the Russian fleet 
showed a slight superiority in 
power over the naval strength 
of Japan. But as this total 
tonnage in the case of Japan 
was distributed over many 
ships of inferior class, and 
the prevailing impression in 
Western naval schools was 
that the battleship would be 
the decisive factor in modern 
naval warfare, and as on paper 
the Japanese were considerably 
inferior to the Russians in this 
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class of vessel, the Russian 
officers were satisfied that 
their Pacific fleet would be 
able to carry the war to the 
coasts of Japan until the time 
was ripe to engage upon a land 
campaign. And until they 
were disillusioned on the fate- 
ful evening of 8th February, 
they rested secure in this be- 
lief. This has been proved to 
a great extent by Admiral 
Alexieff’s statements made for 
publication after his recent 
return to St Petersburg. For 
he then readily allowed that if 
the Japanese had pressed their 
initial advantage with more 
vigour, they would have found 
the defences of Port Arthur in 
poor condition. But from all 
this, it must not be imagined 
that Russia was overtaken in 
a hopeless state of unprepared- 
ness. Although the character 
of her system allowed of enor- 
mous pilfering of public money, 
yet that state of venality had 
not been reached that the 
whole of the public funds 
were embezzled. We know 
that towards the end of 1903 
Russia was making large pur- 
chases of warlike stores,—she 
was even purchasing canned 
meats in Japan,—and large 
orders were lodged in America 
and elsewhere — even it was 
possible to see in Tokio in Jan- 
uary a considerable museum of 
samples of various preserved 
fruit-stuffs which Russia was 
then importing into Manchuria 
from over-sea; and it was 
doubtless the fact that Alexieff 
had awakened to the serious 
nature of the Japanese prep- 
arations which determined 
Japan to open hostilities as 
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soon as the season should be 
favourable, in spite of the very 
strenuous endeavours of her 
more peacefully inclined ally. 

Of the Manchurian railway 
we shall have more to say when 
we deal with the land opera- 
tions, though we are inclined 
to believe that the Japanese, 
in common with the several 
military theorists in _ this 
country and the Continent, 
were misguided in their esti- 
mates of the capabilities of 
that communication. 

We will not enter here into 
the diplomatic relations which 
actually preceded the outbreak 
of hostilities. It is definitely 
apparent that although the 
quaint code of false morality 
which rules diplomatic rela- 
tions throughout the whole 
world required a_ certain 
amount of formal representa- 
tion, yet Japan had deter- 
mined upon war while the season 
was propitious, before Russia 
had awakened to the full 
significance of the peril of her 
position in Manchuria. That 
there was a considerable ap- 
prehension in Japanese naval 
circles that Russia would fore- 
stall them in striking the first 
blow is proved by the nature 
of the telegraphic correspond- 
ence received by the com- 
manders of the Nisshin and 
Kasuga at the later ports 
called at on their journey out- 
wards. Also by the state of 
consternation into which Sasebo 
was thrown when it was an- 
nounced on 4th February that 
the Russian fleet had sailed 
from Port Arthur for an un- 
known destination. Until the 
return of the fleet to Port 
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Arthur was reported, it looked 
as if Admiral Starck was 
bringing his fleet to force 
matters in Japanese waters, 
and at that moment such a 
stroke might have altered the 
entire complexion of the first 
year’s hostilities. But this 
bubble burst almost as soon as 
it appeared, and on 6th Feb- 
ruary Admiral Togo sailed 
from Sasebo. Mr Cowen has 
graphically described this great 
occasion :— 


“Like a great, complex, perfect 
machine, every section set in motion 
simultaneously by the simple act of 
seg. a button, the entire fighting 

orce began to move at the moment 
the signal was given. Soldiers who 
had been for days and weeks waiting 
for the ‘cue,’ quietly and methodically 
filed out of barracks and into boats 
to board the waiting troop-ships at 
Sasebo. Provisions and ammunition, 
field equipment, and all other neces- 
saries had been stowed on board in 
advance, and the flotilla of troop-ships 
for the invasion of Korea moved out 
of Sasebo before daylight on February 
6th, the main body of the fleet ac- 
companying.” 


One can well imagine the feel- 
ings of anxiety which must 
have exercised the Cabinet 
Ministers in Tokio on this 
momentous occasion. In the 
existence of that fleet was 
vested the whole of the scheme 
of expansion which had in- 
spired all their labours and 
ambitions of the last twenty 
years. Would their deductions 
and planning prove to be 
correct, or had they committed 
the Western sin of over- ap- 
preciation of their own powers. 
That they were confident there 
is no doubt. But war is a 


series of surprises, and it could 
not, at that moment, have been 
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a confidence untempered with 
apprehension. In Admiral 
Togo’s hands were vested the 
very destinies of the new-born 
nation. 

The first objective of the 
Japanese offensive was Korea. 
A glance at the map will show 
the soundness of this first 
venture, At the moment the 
Russians were reinforcing their 
outposts on the river Yalu, 
and had even pushed south a 
mounted force into Korea 
proper. It was_ therefore 
essential that Russia should 
be forced from the “hermit 
kingdom,” before she might 
gain a hold sufficient to upset 
the Japanese plan of campaign. 
It must be understood that 
Korea was just as essential 
to Japan for the purpose of 
naval strategy as for the 
military campaign. Togo re- 
quired the west coast of the 
peninsula for his offensive 
strategy; while it was abso- 
lutely essential that Admiral 
Starck should not secure one 
of the many harbours to aid 
him in an attack against 
Japan. That this was con- 
templated by the Russian 
schemes is suggested by the 
large stores of coal accumu- 
lated by the Russians at Chem- 
ulpo. Therefore Japan’s object 
was to land an expeditionary 
force on the coast of Korea, to 
establish itself first at Seoul, 
the capital, and then as quickly 
as possible at Ping-yang, the 
main strategic point in the 
north of the peninsula. This 
force having established itself, 
would then prove the advance 
point of the first invading 
army. If successful, this move 
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would prevent the Russians 
from establishing a land su- 
premacy which would control 
the harbours in the north. With 
this object the fleet of trans- 
ports carrying a portion of the 
2nd division, under the escort 
of Admiral Uriu’s cruiser 
squadron, entered Chemulpo, 
and effected a landing under 
the bows of two Russian war- 
ships at anchor in the harbour : 
another transport deflected to 
the north, landed a company of 
infantry at Haiju, whose mis- 
sion was to make a forced 
march upon Ping-yang. Both 
these forces successfully carried 
out their missions. 

The situation in Chemulpo 
was of extraordinary interest. 
Owing to the incapacity of the 
Port Arthur command, the 
Variag, the fastest cruiser on 
the Pacific station, the gun- 
boat Korietz, and the Volunteer 
steamship Sungart were lying 
at anchor amid the inter- 
national squadron of warships, 
unapprised of the fact that 
hostilities existed. The com- 
mander of the Variag was un- 
prepared to act in the cir- 
cumstance of an _ obviously 
hostile landing in a treaty port. 
Moreover, he was trapped at 
his anchorage by the appear- 
ance of Uriu’s superior squad- 
ron in the outer harbour. In 
these circumstances one is in- 
clined to think that if he had 
been a man of grit he would 
have opposed the landing. But 
it is evident that he was as 
slow in arriving at a conclusion 
as he was in directing the fight- 
ing qualities of his ship. The 
Korietz, on the first appearance 
of the transports, had steamed 
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out to the open harbour, and 
here, being confronted by Uriu’s 
fleet, had fired at a torpedo- 
boat. This is claimed by Japan 
to have been the first act of 
war. An obviously absurd 
assertion, since the music of 
the winches of Togo’s fleet in 
Sasebo harbour as they up- 
anchored to escort the trans- 
ports was the opening act of 
war. But we are not concerned 
with such trivial details. The 
Russian ships were trapped, 
though if the commander had 
been # man of any moment, 
the very fact that the evening 
before Uriu’s squadron arrived 
the Japanese cruiser Chiyoda 
slipped out of the Chemulpo 
anchorage without lights should 
have been sufficient indication 
to him to have rejoined his 
admiral in Port Arthur with- 
out a moment’s delay. As it 
was, when the landing had 
been completed, Uriu sent a 
request to the commander of 
the Variag that he should come 
out and fight, together with a 
notice to the commanders of the 
foreign war-vessels that they 
should move from the anchorage, 
as it was his intention to attack 
the Russians in the harbour. We 
do not for a moment think that 
Admiral Uriu intended to put 
in practice this bold threat, 
since there was no precedent 
which would warrant his carry- 
ing war into a treaty port. 
But it had the desired effect, 
for the weak little Russian 
squadron steamed out of the 
harbour to accept battle amid 
the enthusiastic acclamations 
of the other naval forces col- 
lected there. This action of the 
commander of the Variag has 
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been claimed by Russia and 
her sympathisers as a very 
gallant proceeding. Doubtless 
it was gallant in its concep- 
tion. There is, however, a 
tradition in our own navy—a 
tradition which we trust will 
never pass into oblivion—that 
if a ship has to fight, no mat- 
ter the odds, she will fight and 
sink with her battle-fiags aloft. 
It was doubtless the intention 
of the commander of the Variag 
to do likewise. Although 
Uriu’s squadron was so sup- 
erior, be it said to his credit 
and the credit of the Japanese 
navy that it did not bring the 
whole of its gun-power to 
bear upon the solitary Russian 
cruiser. We say solitary, be- 
cause she rapidly out-distanced 
the little Korietz. Uriu engaged 
the Variag with his flag-ship, 
the Asama, alone. After a brief 
exchange of shots, the courage 
of the commander of the Variag 
forsook him, and he turned and 
made for his late anchorage, 
the gunboat turning with him, 
and it was during this home- 
ward journey that he suffered 
so severely from the Asama’s 
fire. Back he went to his 
anchorage, and immediately 
opened the sea-cocks in his 
vessel and ordered the destruc- 
tion by explosion of the Kor- 
tetz and the Sungari. <A dis- 
malending! It may be pointed 
out here, as an aside, that in 
the enthusiasm of this first suc- 
cess the nature of the engage- 
ment was much exaggerated, 
for we read in the Japanese re- 
ports that the little Korietz was 
riddled with holes. She was 
never in action at all. Also we 
heard of the devastating effect 
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of the Japanese shrapnel. It 
may be pointed out that shrap- 
nel forms no part of Japanese 
marine artille: 7, except in the 
case of 9-pounder field-guns 
for landing-parties. It is evi- 
dent from Mr Cowen’s descrip- 
tion of the affair, as in all his 
other battle descriptions, that 
he has drawn on the local 
official and newspaper reports 
for his information. Speaking 
of the Korietz, he says :— 

“Then came the Japanese answer. 
Only half a dozen more shells from 
the Asama,and the Korietz was pierced 
through and through, leaking so 
rapidly that it seemed she must sink 
before she could get back into shelter. 
She certainly could not go on, she 
would not haul down her flag, and 
she did not want to sink out there. 
So back she came less than a half- 
hour after she had started. She just 
managed to reach shallow water in 
time, and sank on the mud on an 
even keel, her deck still standing out 
of the water.” 


Again, speaking of the same 
occasion, “ Shrapnel shells were 
bursting all the time with 
deadly accuracy, filling the air 
like rain.” Later on he for- 
gets that he has already sunk 
the Korietz, for he _ says, 
“Though the Korietz was by 
no means so badly shattered 
as the bigger ships, it was 
decided to blow her up, so that 
she should not fall into the 
enemies’ hands.” 

We will now deal with the 
first naval attack on Port 
Arthur. This really took place 
before the destruction of the 
Russian ships in Chemulpo—in 
fact, the first hostile act against 
the main Russian fleet occurred 
while the Japanese troops were 
disembarking in Korea. It 
may be taken for granted that 
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Admiral Togo was kept in- 
formed up to the last moment 
of the movements of the 
Russian ships at Port Arthur. 
He knew that the battleship 
squadron preferred to anchor 
in the outer roadstead owing 
to the difficulties of negotiating 
the narrow channel of the har- 
bour proper. The fighting 
power of its ships was then 
an unknown quantity, and 
their paper superiority to his 
own squadron of battleships 
warranted his attempting to 
reduce this superiority by any 
means that would still keep 
the striking power of his own 
battleships intact. Unless it 
were forced upon him, he 
would not have been justified 
in engaging in a fleet action. 
Being well aware of the naval 
custom prevailing in Port 
Arthur, and trusting in the 
fact that his rapidity of action 
would find Port Arthur still 
doubtful as to whether a state 
of war existed or not, he 
despatched two. divisions of 
destroyers, with the object, 
if the circumstances proved 
favourable, of delivering his 
first blow against the Russian 
battle squadron as it lay at 
anchor in its own roadstead. 
It is not our object to enter 
upon any discussion as to the 
morality of the Japanese 
stroke: we will confine our- 
selves to the bare statement 
that, judging by the precedent 
contained in the history of 
past declarations of war, and 
remembering that the whole of 
the Japanese success depended 
upon rapidity of action, they 
were justified in using any 
means calculated to place them 
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upon an equality with their 
enemy in a struggle which has 
well been called a life-or-death 
struggle. 

Togo’s information proved to 
be as correct as his conjecture, 
and the result rang through 
the length and breadth of the 
world with galvanic effect. 
The Russians were caught 
napping; but that they had 
apprehensions was shown in 
the movements of their own 
destroyer flotilla. Two divi- 
sions were patrolling in the 
vicinity of Shantung promon- 
tory. These were sighted by 
the Japanese destroyers as they 
steered for Port Arthur, and, 
according to the most reliable 
information, the result was a 
race for the roadstead, and, as 
has proved so fatal in many 
land engagements, the Russians 
suffered from the attack be- 
cause their retreating outposts 
and the attacking forces ar- 
rived simultaneously. This 
would account for the Russian 
statement that the Japanese 
torpedo-craft made the Russian 
signals. The attack, which 
was made about midnight, was 
over in a few minutes. Accur- 
ate accounts are conflicting ; 
but there is sufficient reason 
to believe that the great Rus- 
sian battleships were lying in 
line ahead with their lights 
showing, that the crews were 
not even at quarters, and that 
several of the senior deck offi- 
cers were on shore. Never 
before, and never _ possibly 
again, had torpedo-craft such 
an opportunity. But the 
dramatic side of the scene is 
painful in the extreme. The 
silence of the night broken first 
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with the chime of the fleet bells 
sounding the hour; then, as the 
anchor-watch is changed, the 
sudden suspicion of the panting 
breath of torpedo-craft; the 
indistinct lights of their own 
returning flotilla, and the dark 
moving bodies sweeping in from 
the seaboard ; the dull reverber- 
ation as two torpedoes take 
effect on the largest of the 
Russian leviathans. One can 
almost ‘feel the convulsive 
shudder that must have quick- 
ened that sleeping fleet. The 
frenzied rush to quarters, the 
anxious glances cast by the 
more responsible officers to- 
wards the flag-ship, for some 
signal to apprise them of the 
meaning of this sudden uproar. 
The ignorance of the said flag- 
ship, ringing with the cry for 
collision - mats, and then the 
sudden tumult of guns fired 
blindly into the appalling dark- 
ness out of which the attack 
had come. But before the 
Russian crews had recovered 
from their panic, the perpe- 
trators of the trouble had dis- 
appeared into the great un- 
known. All that remained 
were two huge battleships in 
helpless distress, the unparal- 
leled situation of a powerful 
fleet reduced to impotent con- 
sternation. Although one can- 
not help being moved to ad- 
miration of the spirit which 
prompted the Japanese in this 
splendid effort, yet one cannot 
help thinking that they made 
a very small use of their unique 
opportunity. The destroyers, 
having passed down the line 
of battleships, sped away into 
the darkness, nor did they 
renew their attack until much 
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later in the night. If they 
had returned again and again, 
they would have maintained 
the panic which their first 
appearance had caused, and it 
is impossible to estimate what 
other damage they might have 
achieved. As it was, at the 
time that they saw fit to renew 
the attack some semblance of 
order had been restored; so 
much so, that their second ap- 
pearance produced no further 
results but an expenditure of 
ammunition from both ships 
and land forts. But although 
in this first instance the fullest 
advantage was not taken of 
the opportunity, yet the moral 
effect of this attack, aside from 
the fact that the two most 
powerful ships in the Russian 
fleet had been temporarily dam- 
aged, was a great achievement, 
and it may safely be said that 
the Japanese navy that night 
established a moral supremacy. 

The scope of a magazine 
article will not allow of our 
following in similar detail all 
the naval actions. We can 
only hope to quote enough to 
establish the broad lines of 
the general strategy employed. 
On the day following the tor- 
pedo attack Togo steamed in 
towards Port Arthur and 
demonstrated in front of the 
Russian stronghold. The Russ- 
ian fleet was still at anchor, 
though the two injured battle- 
ships had been temporarily 
beached at the entrance of 
the harbour. It is probable 
that, as soon as Togo was 
informed of the success of the 
night-raid, he considered he 


would be strong enough to 


risk a fleet action with the 
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remainder of the Russian ships. 
Anyway, he gave Admiral 
Starck this opportunity. But 
the paralysis which has marked 
the attitude of the Russian 
Pacific squadron throughout 
the war had already set in, 
and the demonstration de- 
veloped into an exchange of 
shots at long range, and to a 
certain amount of bombard- 
ment between the Japanese 
fleet and the shore defences. 

It had been arranged that as 
soon as the Japanese fleet left 
Sasebo it would first base 
itself at Mokpo, a considerable 
port at the south-west corner 
of the Korean peninsula. To 
this place already the cable- 
boats and the naval trans- 
ports had been sent. As long 
as there had been a _possi- 
bility, however remote, of the 
Russian fleet attempting to 
take the offensive against 
Japan, Mokpo furnished a suit- 


able base for the Japanese 
battle-squadron, while the 
cruisers patrolled the one 


hundred and twenty miles of 
sea between the Shantung 
promontory and Sir James Hall 
group. Mokpo may therefore 
be considered as the defensive 
naval base chosen by Japan. 
But Togo was now satisfied 
that he would be able to under- 
take the offensive without let 
or hindrance. It behoved him 
therefore to have an offensive 
base nearer to his objective 
than either Mokpo or Sasebo. 
This, of course, was laid down 
in the scheme of Japanese naval 
strategy, and instead of re- 
turning to Mokpo, Togo took 
his fleet into an indifferently 


charted bay behind the Sir 
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James Hall group, which 
brought him within ten hours’ 
steam of Port Arthur. To this 
place all his necessary plant, 
supply, coal, and transports 
were brought, and the advance- 
base was established. Every- 
thing had been ready in Sasebo 


for this undertaking, and 
almost before the admiral’s 
battle - squadron first cast 


anchor, the wireless stations, 
which were to keep communi- 
cation along the coast of 
Korea, were in working order, 
while his coal - supply was 
already awaiting him. It 
would be well here to dilate 
upon the extraordinary secrecy 
with which these arrange- 
ments were carried out; and 
it is probable that, until 
this base was discarded as 
@ primary base, not half a 
dozen Europeans knew the spot 
which had been chosen. Of 
course it was obvious that a 
base existed somewhere in the 
Yellow Sea, and the wildest 
speculations were current: even 
now the well-informed are at 
fault, for we find that Mr 
Cowen asserts, with a positive- 
ness which might well convince 
the uninformed, that Togo’s fleet 
returned to Sasebo, and that 
his primary base was at the 
Elliot Islands. He says: “ Re- 
turning to Sasebo, two days’ 
steam from Port Arthur, Ad- 
miral Togo sent ashore the 
dead and wounded, and quickly 
effected the repairs needed.” 
And a few pages later he re- 
peatedly refers to the Elliot 
Islands as being the base. We 
will point out here that, 
although the moral effect of 
his initial success had been 
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so great, it would have 
been foolhardy for the Admiral 
in the existing circumstances 
to have based himself nearer 
to Port Arthur—at least, as 
near to Port Arthur as the 
Elliot group. The Russian 
torpedo flotilla had yet to be 
reckoned with as an effective 
force. Togo had certainly re- 
duced the Russian battle squad- 
ron by two ships, and by re- 
port by one or two others; but 
there was no evidence that he 
had done any harm to the 
torpedo flotilla, and it was 
therefore essential that his base 
should be at a sufficient distance 
from Port Arthur, in a suffici- 
ently concealed position to place 
it beyond the possibility of an 
attack being made upon it 
similar to the one he had made 





himself. Also other considera- - 


tions required caution. The 
outbreak of war had found the 
Russians with a cruiser squad- 
ron of four fast and powerful 
ships in Vladivostock. In order 
to cope with any movement 
undertaken by this squadron, 
either against the coast ports 
of Japan or in an attempt to 
concentrate at Port Arthur, it 
was necessary that Togo should 
weaken his own cruiser squad- 
ron. And he had had therefore 
to despatch a cruiser squadron 
more powerful than that of the 
Russians to watch Vladivostock. 
This so reduced his strength in 
cruisers with the main squadron, 
that in effect the Russian 
cruiser squadron at Port 
Arthur held the superiority 
over his own. 

The result of Togo’s first 
movement was a withdrawal of 
the Russian Port Arthur fleet 
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into the haven of the narrower 
roadstead,—a certain number 
of the cruisers alone remain- 
ing outside. The weather, too, 
changed at this period, and 
from the 11th to the 20th of 
February fierce and continuous 
storms swept across the Yellow 
Sea. For a few days Admiral 
Togo contented himself with 
allowing Admiral Kamimura 
to make a demonstration 
against Vladivostock. On the 
night of the 13th, however, 
Togo despatched a division of 
destroyers to attempt a night 
raid against the Russian cruis- 
ers guarding Port Arthur's 
entrance. These destroyers 
made the attack in a gale of 
wind through a blinding snow- 
blizzard. Two only of the four 
reached their destination, and 
they at wide intervals apart. 
They claimed to have torpe- 
doed the many-funnelled and 
ofttimes-sunk Askold, but we 
think that the attack had no 
serious result except to the 
Japanese, who are credited 
with having lost a destroyer 
in the storm. 

There was one hope that was 
high in the minds of the Japan- 
ese naval strategists—they were 
well aware of the value of the 
Russians’ ships, and we are 
constrained to believe that 
after the 8th of February they 
rated the commercial value far 
higher than the fighting value. 
And who shall deny that they 
had cause? 

Now Japan coveted these 
ships, and already the Japanese 
naval experts were formulating 
a plan by which they might 
hope to possess the major por- 
tion of this powerful squadron. 
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When once they had gained 
@ moral supremacy over the 
Russian fleet they did not 
desire to bring about a fleet 
action, which, if unsuccessful, 
would ruin their own fighting 
strength, or very terribly im- 
pair it; and which, if success- 
ful, would not mean anything 
but an ultimate destruction of 
these magnificent ships which 
they so coveted. In _ the 
moment of success they would 
either be sunk in deep water 
or beached in despair on some 
rocky coast where their de- 
struction would be inevitable. 
We would ask the reader 
to take particular notice 
of the naval strategy at 
this juncture, because in our 
opinion this desire to possess 
themselves of the Russian ships 
has been responsible for the 
ghastly carnage which, at 
the time of writing, is still 
taking place at Port Arthur. 
In fact, the desire to possess 
these vessels has also to a great 
extent dominated the military 
strategy of the war. The 
argument is as follows: Once 
Russia’s fleet had slunk into 
Port Arthur for security, it 
had suggested to the Japanese 
a plan which they considered 
worth pursuing to the last 
effort. If they could effectually 
blockade the entrance to Port 
Arthur and keep this fleet im- 
mured, they might then be 
able, by combined naval and 
military operations, to possess 
themselves of it. Even if the 
Russians had to destroy their 
ships as a last resource, they 
would be sunk in shallow water, 
upon mud, in which case there 
was every probability that 








some, at least, of them might 
be salvaged at leisure. But 
there was also another govern. 
ing factor, that whether they 
could be salvaged or not they 
could be destroyed without 
running the risk of impairing 
the striking power of Togo’s 
battle squadron. It was this 
policy which induced Togo to 
undertake the repeated hazard- 
ous endeavours to block the 
entrance to the port with 
ballast-laden vessels. It would 
be wearisome to follow in de- 
tail each of these gallant and 
brilliant attempts. They were 
three in number, and although 
they failed to absolutely close 
the entrance, yet they so im- 
paired the fairway that in- 
directly Togo may be said to 
have attained his object. If 
for the moment we may antici- 
pate, we may point out that 
the cardinal reason why the 
Russian fleet failed to escape 
on both occasions when it at- 
tempted to break away from 
Port Arthur, was that the 
navigation of the channel had 
become so difficult that it was 
impossible for the Russian 
squadron to clear all its ships 
in sufficient time to move off as 
a whole, without the Japanese 
observation craft being able 
to transmit the information of 
the project to Togo. Conse- 
quently Togo, having moved 
up to his nearer base, was 
always in position to frustrate 
each effort. 

In the meantime, although 
we are not yet dealing with the 
land campaign, in order to keep 
sequence of events we must 
refer to the movements which 
were taking place in Korea. 
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Since Togo had established 
himself behind the Sir James 
Hall group, the ice which 
bound the northern coast-line 
of Korea began to break up. 
As soon as the Ping-yang inlet 
was navigable Togo sent up 
his fourth squadron, consisting 
of coast defence vessels and 
second-class torpedo craft, to 
the Ping-yang inlet. This was 
then secured, and with it the 
treaty port of Chinampo. 
Togo had already informed the 
military department that it 
would be safe to transport 
troops to Chinampo, and there- 
upon the main portion of the 
first army corps (Kuroki’s) was 
despatched from Japan and 
proceeded to disembark at 
Chinampo. Thence it moved 
at once to reinforce the brigade, 
which, after having occupied 
Seoul, had moved up to hold 
the strategic point which the 
company they had disembarked 
at Haiju had already seized. 
By March 15 Kuroki’s army 
corps had all been landed in 
Korea. 

To return to the naval opera- 
tions. Russia had been con- 
vulsed by the news of her in- 
itial disasters. It was realised, 
now too late, that there had 
been nothing of unjustified 
bravado in the Japanese atti- 
tude. A movement was made 
at once to place the direction 
of affairs in the Far East in 
more capable hands. Admiral 
Makaroff, who possessed a 
world - wide reputation, was 
despatched post-haste to take 
supreme command of the Pa- 
cific Squadron, whose disasters 
were traced, and not unfairly, 
to the incompetency of Admiral 
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Starck, the existing naval com- 
mander. General Kuropatkin, 
who is considered even by Ger- 
man authorities to be one of 
the ablest soldiers in Europe, 
was appointed to the chief 
command of the military forces 
in Manchuria; whilst orders 
were given that the home fleet 
should at once be mobilised, 
and as soon as the necessary 
naval arrangements could be 
perfected, despatched to the 
Far East. The Japanese on 
their part, while waiting on the 
weather to enable them to pro- 
ceed with their plans, entered 
into a political arrangement 
with the court at Seoul, which 
was tantamount to declaring 
a protectorate over the penin- 
sula, which, in order to fore- 
stall the Russian movements, 
they had found it necessary 
to invade. They were busy 
also mobilising their reserves, 
as the success of the naval 
operations now warranted their 
making their further move- 
ments without fear of inter- 
ference, as soon as the ice 
should have broken up on the 
northern shores of the Yellow 
Sea. Their successes had been 
extraordinary, and it is not 
a matter for surprise, in a 
country such as this, where we 
are bound to Japan not only by 
a solemn compact of alliance 
but also by that sentiment 
which is inseparable from this 
nation when it views a weaker 
in conflict with a greater, that 
the enthusiasm to some de- 
gree warped our comprehen- 
sion of the due proportions of 
the struggle. Thus we failed 
to consider the limitations 
of Japan, nor stopped to ana- 
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lyse the remaining energy of 
Russia. 

March was more or less 
marked by a lull in the sea 
operations. The Russians were 
engaged in an attempt to re- 
pair the disasters of the first 
month’s war, while the Jap- 
snese were pressing on their 
invasion of Korea, which in 
itself was a co-operation with 
the naval strategy of Admiral 
Togo. Togo’s fleet, however, 
was not absolutely idle: at 
stated intervals it appeared off 
Port Arthur and attempted 
to maintain the state of de- 
moralisation within the fort- 
ress by long-range shelling; 
also further torpedo and block- 
ading attacks were put into 
force. Admiral Makaroff, the 
hope of the Russian navy, had 
arrived. His presence had an 
electrical effect upon the naval 
forces: the injured ships were 
placed under repair, the en- 
trance was surveyed for a pass- 
age, and such obstacles as 
had become effective by the 
Japanese action were removed 
by blasting. By the 20th of 
March a passage was declared 
practicable, and Makaroff at 
once took such ships of his 
squadron as were seaworthy 
out to sea, What his ultimate 
intentions may have been it 
is impossible to say, but we 
know that after his first cruise 
in the open sea he returned to 
port, and Togo, who was ap- 
prised of every movement of the 
Russian ships, again swooped 
down on Port Arthur before 
the new Russian activity could 
effect anything. 

On the night of 26th March 
a further fleet of merchantmen 
was convoyed to Port Arthur, 
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and a third attempt made to 
block the channel. It was 
claimed at the time that the 
enterprise had been entirely 
successful ; but in light of sub- 
sequent events, it would ap- 
pear that the Russian destroy- 
ers succeeded in torpedoing the 
two leading vessels, and thus 
misdirected the course of those 
which followed. It is evident 
that from this time forward 
Admiral Togo was of the 
opinion that although he had 
not succeeded in absolutely 
choking the entrance channel 
to Port Arthur, yet he had 
sufficiently obstructed it to 
make the passage of ships of 
large displacement a tardy and 
difficult proceeding. Other 
plans were maturing in his 
mind: a Japanese naval officer 
belonging to the Scientific 
Research Department had in- 
vented a marine mine, for 
which he claimed most de- 
vastating powers. Togo de- 
termined to employ these mines 
in conjunction with a scheme 
of simple strategy, by which 
he hoped either to entice the 
Russian squadron out toa sea, 
or, if he failed to destroy it 
in a fleet action, at least be 
able to drive it back to Port 
Arthur through an area sown 
with these blockade mines. 
On April 12th a specially con- 
structed mine-laying vessel, 
accompanied by two destroyer 
divisions and escorted by a 
cruiser squadron consisting of 
two first-class and four second- 
class cruisers, left the base at 
Haiju. They were calculated 
to arrive off Port Arthur about 
midnight. In the meantime 
Togo took his battle squadron 
and his squadron of first-class 
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cruisers to a rendezvous twenty 
miles south-east of Port Arthur, 
timing himself to arrive at this 
rendezvous at daybreak on the 
13th. The set scheme was as 
follows: The mine-laying craft 
was to sow an area in front 
of Port Arthur with a quan- 
tity of contact mines; at day- 
break the escorting squadron 
was to sail in towards the 
fortress as near as possible 
without running undue risks 
from the shore batteries. It 
was conjectured that as Maka- 
roff now had a considerable 
fleet of seaworthy ships, and 
was, moreover, anxious to bring 
about some event that would 
more or less balance Russia’s 
lost naval prestige, he would 
bring his squadron out, and 
attempt to get on terms with 
this weak decoy - squadron. 
The latter would then steer a 
south - westerly course, so cal- 
culated as to bring the Russians 
over the mine-field. If, how- 
ever, they failed to come to 
grief upon the mines, and con- 
tinued to pursue, Togo with his 
battle squadron would be in a 
position, provided the pursuit 
was sufficiently maintained, to 
cut them off. Simple as this 
trap was in its conception, 
yet Makaroff fell into it, The 
mine-laying ship successfully 
distributed her engines of de- 
struction in spite of the fact 
that the Bayan, the Russian 
guard-ship, discovered her and 
her attendant torpedo - craft 
at daybreak. The weak Jap- 
anese squadron was descried 
dangerously close in under the 
forts. Makaroff personally took 
out a powerful squadron to 
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pursue. The Japanese squadron 
at once steered its false course, 
and for fifteen miles the Rus- 
sians pursued it, und even 
engaged it with long-range 
fire. At this juncture an 
innovation in naval strategy 
and warfare was brought into 
play. It had been agreed 
that, when the admiral com- 
manding the Japanese decoy- 
squadron should consider. that 
he had enticed the Russian 
fleet far enough away from 
the support of Port Arthur, 
he should communicate by 
wireless telegraphy with the 
Mikasa,| and thus acquaint 
the commander-in-chief when 
the moment was propitious for 
him to appear upon the scene. 
Now it is not certain whether 
this message reached Admiral 
Togo or not. An impression 
prevailed at the time that 
it did so; also that Admiral 
Makaroff, on the Petropavlovsk, 
intercepted the message, and 
had his suspicions aroused. But 
from the statement of a Rus- 
sian officer who was present, it 
would seem that the look-out 
on Golden Hill descried the 
smoke of the Japanese fleet at 
Togo’s rendezvous, and reported 
the danger to the Russian 
admiral by wireless telegraphy. 
Whatever the cause, that part 
of the plan missed fire; for 
though Admiral Togo, about 
eight o’clock, took his battle 
squadron forward at full steam, 
he arrived on the scene too 
late to intercept the retreating 
Russians. The other alterna- 
tive to the plan had, however, 
fatal effect. As the Russians 
in line ahead, with the Petro- 
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pavlovsk in the van, were 
entering their haven, the great 
flag-ship struck one of the 
blockade mines amidships. As 
these mines are so weighted 
that they lie about fifteen feet 
below the surface, it is prob- 
able that the Petropavlovsk was 
hit below the armoured belt. 
She reeled and listed from the 
stroke, and then her heavy 
superstructure took her over 
so that she sank, practically 
with all hands, within five 
minutes, taking the gallant 
admiral and his staff with her. 
By good fortune rather than 
by good management, the rest 
of the Russian squadron was 
able to reach port safely. Al- 
though it was impossible to 
do other than acclaim the 
astuteness of the Japanese 
strategy, yet a thrill of hor- 
ror passed through the whole 
world when for the first time 
the enormity of the calamities 
possible in modern naval war- 
fare was realised. Although 
the Japanese were naturally 
jubilant over this success, 
which so materially reduced 
the fighting vigour of their 
opponents, still they received 
the news of the death of the 
Russian commander -in - chief 
in a most honourable and sym- 
pathetic manner. 

During the foregoing narra- 
tive we have purposely omitted 
making reference to many of 
the small naval encounters 
which took place before Port 
Arthur. But we must make 
reference to the first appear- 
ance of the Russian Vladi- 
vostock squadron on the scene 
of operations. Within a few 
days of the declaration of war 
it had effected nothing beyond 
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the sinking of a wretched little 
packet-boat, but on the 25th of 
April it appeared off Gensen: 
its torpedo-boats entered the 
roadstead and did some dam- 
age. On the following day 
the fleet intercepted a Japanese 
troop-transport, which they 
sank under circumstances 
which, at the time, when judged 
from Japan’s point of con- 
sideration, appeared distress- 
ing. In reality, the loss of 
troopships will always be dis- 
tressing when the transporta- 
tion of troops is undertaken 
before a nation has complete 
command of the seas. The 
true story of the sinking of the 
Kinshu Maru shows that the 
Russian commander had no 
choice in the matter. He 
parleyed with the officers of 
the transport, and allowed them 
a time limit to remove into 
the boats. But, intoxicated by 
the obligations ingrained by a 
past fanaticism, the troops on 
the Kinshu Maru, of their own 
accord, opened a rifle fusilade 
upon their captor. In such 
case the Russians had no 
alternative but to sink the 
vessel as she was. 

With the demoralisation 
which set in upon the Russian 
navy after the disaster to 
Makaroff and the Petropav- 
lovsk, and with the proof of 
the superiority of his own de- 
stroyer flotilla both in speed 
and material which he had 
gained through the success of 
the three or four destroyer en- 
counters, Togo felt justified in 
removing his base from the 
coast of Korea to the Elliot 
Islands, and making a last 
desperate effort to effectually 
seal Port Arthur. The sealing 
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expedition failed through the 
activity of the Russian de- 
stroyers, and Togo made no 
further attempt of this kind. 
The naval and military cal- 
culations had _ synchronised 
admirably—in fact, the whole 
programme had dovetailed 
far better than the Japanese, 
even in their most optimistic 
mood, could ever have im- 
agined. And here a point 
should be remembered which 
is of importance later — the 
military department was not 
fully prepared for this very 
rapid breakdown of the Russian 
naval defence: they were ready 
at the moment for the first 
army corps to cross the Yalu; 
their second army was waiting 
to be conveyed to the Liau- 
tung peninsula, but the third 
and fourth armies, including 
the material for siege opera- 
tions against Port Arthur, were 
not so far progressed. It was 
while these were being pushed 
forward with fever haste that 
that procrastination occurred 
which we fancy in the long-run 
militated against the complete 
success of the Japanese land 
forces. It was the old story of 
a military organisation being 
prepared against every conting- 
ency except unchecked success. 

About the middle of April 
the coast- defence squadron, 
which has been already men- 
tioned as occupying Chinampo, 
moved up north and established 
itself at the mouth of the Yalu. 
Its northward movement was 
calculated to fit in with the 
advance of Kuroki’s army 
from Ping-yang. This force, 
steadily driving the few Rus- 
sian observation posts before 
it, had established itself firmly 
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on the south bank of the Yalu 
during the last week in April. 
In the meantime a great fleet 
of transports, with the second 
invading army on board, had 
assembled, half at Chinampo 
and half under the escort of 
Togo in his new base, and was 
waiting for the moment when 
Kuroki should successfully ef- 
fect the passage of the Yalu. 
This was accomplished, as will 
be shown in a subsequent article, 
at the beginning of May. As 
soon as the general staff real- 
ised that Kuroki had for the 
time being effectively crushed 
all opposition on his immediate 
front, the fiat went forward for 
the second army to land. The 
movement of this second army 
was the movement upon which 
Japan’s main hope of success 
hung. It was a movement 
destined to effect a complete 
isolation of Port Arthur, and 
consequently was intimately 
connected with Togo’s naval 
strategy. It had always been 
realised by the Japanese naval 
experts that, although they 
might be able to cope with the 
Russian Pacific Squadron as 
they found it when the war 
broke out, yet they had always 
to face the possibility of 
Russia’s receiving naval rein- 
forcementsfrom Europe. They 
had also to calculate that al- 
though they had been eminently 
successful so far, and had been 
able to inflict great damage to 
the enemy’s naval strength 
without serious loss to them- 
selves, yet it was always pos- 
sible, as the result of a fleet 
action or accident, that their 
own numbers might be reduced, 
while it was impossible for 
them, situated as they were, 
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not to suffer from deterioration 
after a prolonged sea struggle. 
Port Arthur was the only 
Russian ice-free base in the 
Far East. If they could suc- 
ceed in gaining possession of 
this stronghold, they at once 
quadrupled the difficulties of 
any attempt on Russia’s part 
to regain her lost sea suprem- 
acy. Added to this was the 
sentiment with regard to Port 
Arthur which is very deeply 
ingrained in the Japanese 
nation, to say nothing of the 
hope of being able to acquire 
on the mud bottom of the Port 
Arthur reaches magnificent 
vessels which would add to 
Japanese strength and power 
in the future. The duty of 
the second army, once Kuroki 
had established himself in 
south-east Manchuria, was 
the isolation of Port Arthur. 
Having effected this, it could 
then march northwards to 
frustrate any endeavour made 
by the Russians to raise the 
investment, while behind it 
the necessary forces would be 
able to land to carry out 
combined operations against 
the fortress. It was in the 
landing and equipping of the 
Port Arthur forces that the 
Japanese organisation was not 
yet fully prepared. 

The second army landed in 
May, and during that month 
carried out the splendid cam- 
paign in which it not only 
isolated the fortress but beat 
the garrison back from its first 
line of defence at the fortified 
position of Nanshan. This 
gave the Japanese possession of 
Dalny, the landing base which, 
being an ice-free port, was 
essential both for the mainten- 
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ance of the armies advancing 
to the north and for the or- 
ganisation of siege operations 
against Port Arthur. 

We have thus followed in 
outline the main features of 
the operations in May, in order 
to keep a continuity of the 
whole strategy of the cam- 
paign as it affects both ser- 
vices. We will now return to 
the naval operations proper. 
From the occupation of Pulien- 
tien by the land forces it may 
be said that the Japanese naval 
star commenced to dim: hither- 
to their successes had been un- 
precedented, but from this point 
onwards to a very consider- 
able degree the pendulum began 
its backward swing. To begin 
with, Togo was obliged to again 
augment Admiral Kamimura’s 
squadron, watching the Russian 
Viadivostock cruisers. This 
Russian force, which consisted 
of the four cruisers Gromovot, 
Rossia, Rurik, and Bogatyr, 
was causing considerable anx- 
iety in Japan. The vessels were 
the fastest on the Pacific coast ; 
they were handled far more 
expeditiously than the ill-fated 
Port Arthur fieet had been; 
and they had successfully out- 
witted the Japanese squadron 
which had been told off to 
prevent them from harrying 
the Japanese sea-communica- 
tions. Togo himself, based in 
the Elliot group, had always 
to keep a sufficient portion of 
his main squadron under steam 
to enable him to meet any 
sortie from Port Arthur; he 
had also from May 26 to main- 
tain the blockade of the Kwan- 
tung peninsula, which he de- 
clared on this date. All this 
entailed enormous strain both 
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on the personnel and matériel 
of his forces. Much as his 
ships required docking and 
attendance, he could only spare 
them when the necessity be- 
came extreme. As it was, al- 
though his gunboats and tor- 
pedo craft did their best, the 
blockade was very ineffective. 
But this was not his worst case. 
On May 12 mine-dragging op- 
erations in Talien Bay cost him 
a torpedo-boat; two days later 
the same work overwhelmed 
in destruction the gunboat 
Miyako. But his tonnage casual- 
ties did not cease here. In one 
fatal period of forty - eight 
hours he sustained losses which 
hitherto have not been appre- 
ciated in this country. On 
May 15 he lost a second-class 
cruiser while dragging for mines 
in Dalny harbour, and on the 
same day a terrific disaster 
befell his battle squadron. The 
lesson which he had taught the 
Russians on 13th April was to 
rebound upon him with double 
significance. Four battleships 
were cruising off Port Arthur 
when they were overtaken by 
one of those dense fogs which 
are common in the Yellow Sea 
during this season of the year. 
The Russian mine-laying vessel, 
the Amur, was out taking ad- 
vantage of the fog, and was 
laying blockade mines in a 
similar fashion to that in which 
the Japanese themselves had 
laid them. Unsuspecting of 
the danger, the line of Japanese 
battleships, with the Hatsuse 
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leading, steamed into the mine- 
field: the Hatsuse sank almost 
as rapidly as the Petropavlovsk 
had done; and it is now indi- 
rectly reported that almost im- 
mediately the Shikishima,) who 
cametothe flag-ship’s assistance, 
exploded another mine. The 
Hatsuse sank in thirty fathoms 
of water, but the Shikishima 
was towed in a sinking condi- 
tion to the rendezvous. It was 
impossible to bring her into a 
secure position, and it is be- 
lieved that she sank in about 
seven fathoms of water some- 
where near the Elliot Group. 
To return to the brighter 
side: on May 17 a coast-defence 
squadron reconnoitred into Kin- 
chau Bay (Port Adams inlet), 
and shelled the advanced posi- 
tion which the Port Arthur 
garrison was holding at Nan- 
shan. They demonstrated that 
their fire could take the Rus- 
sian works on the Kwantung 
isthmus in reverse, and then, 
satisfied with this discovery, 
steamed away to report their 
success to the military authori- 
ties. As a result of this recon- 
naissance, the attack on Kin- 
chau town and the Nanshan 
position was proceeded with 
at once, the same fiotilla of 
gunboats co-operating with 
complete success on May 26. 
June opened with opportuni- 
ties for the Russian fleet, which, 
we believe, if Admiral Makaroff 
had been spared, would have 
been turned to serious effect 
against Togo’s force. Owing 





1 Owing to the splendid secrecy which the Japanese have been able to main- 
tain with regard to both their naval and military operations, there is some 
doubt with regard to the nomenclature of the vessels damaged. In some quar- 
ters it is stated to be the Yashima. But we believe that it was the Shikishima in 
the first instance, and that the Yashima or Fuji battleships suffered serious 


damage in the fleet action on August the 10th. 
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to the resource of a Scottish 
naval engineer, the damage to 
the Tsarevitch and Retvisan 
had been repaired. Admiral 
Witgeft had therefore six sea- 
worthy battleships, five cruisers, 
and four divisions of destroyers. 
As Admiral Togo had detached 
three first-class and three 
second-class cruisers to watch 
Vladivostock, he would only 
have been able to oppose four 
battleships and six first-class 


cruisers against a Russian 
sortie in full force. The situa- 
tion, therefore, was one of 


anxiety, for although the Jap- 
anese possessed the moral ad- 
vantages, yet the strain of four 
months’ activity had not failed 
to deteriorate the steaming 
power of the ships. The recent 
disasters, too, counselled cau- 
tion, for their secret service from 
Europe had warned them that 
the powerful squadron in the 
Baltic was a real menace; that 
the delay at which many in 
this country jeered was not 
due so much to want of sea- 
worthiness as the necessity of 
completing a coaling scheme 
which would not break down 
during the passage to Far 
Eastern waters. A disastrous 
fleet action would have placed 
Japan at the mercy of the 
Baltic fleet, however inferior 
its personnel. It was considera- 
tions such as these that domin- 
ated Admiral Togo’s strategy 
throughout the campaign, and 
more especially so after the 
Hatsuse incident. 

By the middle of June there 
were evidences of activity in 
the Port Arthur roadstead. 
Mine-clearing operations had 
been diligently pursued, and a 
passage cleared. On June the 
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14th several of the larger ships, 
including the Retvisan, negoti- 
ated the passage and anchored 
in the outer roadstead. The 
value of the Japanese blockad- 
ing operations was here demon- 
strated. It took so long for 
large-draught vessels to clear 
the sunken obstacles that it 
was impossible for the Russian 
admiral to get his squadron to 
sea without detection. More- 
over, and this was even more 
important, it was impossible to 
navigate the now intricate 
fairway during thick weather. 
While the Port Arthur squad- 
ron was again showing activity, 
the Vladivostock cruisers made 
a daring raid right down to the 
straits of Tsushima. Here they 
intercepted three of the Japan- 
ese troop-transports, and the 
incident of the Kinshu Maru 
was repeated. The Russian 
squadron had caught Admiral 
Kamimura unawares, and al- 
though he succeeded in getting 
into touch with the retreating 
Russians, yet he had not been 
able to move against them 
with his whole strength, and 
his chase was purposely abor- 
tive. This incident, which was 
the most daring exploit the 
Russians had yet engaged in, 
raised a storm of feeling in 
Japan. It was the first direct 
evidence that the country had, 
that sea-supremacy is not 
effected until the open sea is 
absolutely closed to your enemy. 
Chagrin for the loss of their 
soldiers on the transports, and 
consternation for the safety 
of their shores, blinded them 
against making allowances for 
the strain and wear which had 
been the price by which their 
navy had won success, There 
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was a general outcry against 
Admiral Kamimura, — one 
rabid newspaper displaying in 
its window the knife which 
it proposed sending to the 
admiral to aid him in self- 
destruction. 

It is evident that the Vladi- 
vostock squadron had come so 
far south to carry out some 
preconcerted co-operation with 
the Port Arthur fleet. That 
Admiral Witgeft essayed some 
movement is proved by the 
appearance of his fleet in the 
outer anchorage. What de- 
terred him we shall never 
know; but it is safe to con- 
jecture that the object of the 
movement was a concentration 
of the two squadrons in the 
Korean Straits, concerted ac- 
tion against the coast-line of 
Japan, and a final withdrawal 
to Vladivostock. It is like- 
wise admissible to conjecturé 
that this was frustrated by 
the vigilance of Togo’s blockad- 
ing squadron. 

It may be remarked here 
that no recent reference has 
been made to the books under 
review. We may point out 
that as both Mr Palmer’s and 
Mr Story’s works refer almost 
exclusively to the land opera- 
tions, they will be dealt with 
in a subsequent article. We 
have quoted sufficient from Mr 
Cowen’s book to show that 
he has culled his naval infor- 
mation from sensational news- 
paper reports and meagre 
official statements. As he is 
inaccurate in his descriptive 
detail, and as neither official 
reports nor Japanese news- 
paper articles dilate upon the 
strategical conditions which we 
have discussed, we have failed 





to find anything illuminating 
on the subject in his volume. 
Although Admiral Witgeft 
failed to put to sea when he 
first cleared the entrance, it 
was evident that if the effort 
to escape was to be made, it 
must be soon. The investing 
army was rapidly being con- 
verted into a besieging force, 
and it could only be a matter 
of weeks before the Port Arthur 
harbour ceased to be a haven 
from the fire of the shore bat- 
teries. On June 23 he made 
his first effort. It was clumsy ; 
but it was an effort. The 
blockading squadron noticed 
that the Russian battleships 
were making the passage of the 
entrance in the evening of June 
22. It was a ponderous under- 
taking, for the majority were 
towed out. It was not until 
the forenoon of the 23rd that 
the squadron was anchored in 
entirety in the outer roadstead. 
Togo had been apprised of the 
movement on the previous even- 
ing. His desire was to shep- 
herd the Russians, when they 
took to the open sea, until the 
time was propitious to engage 
them. Japanese strategists 
say that until he had proved 
the fighting energy remaining 
with the Russians, he intended 
to avoid a decisive fleet action. 
His subsequent tactics go far 
to confirm this assumption. 
Knowing that he was dis- 
covered, and consequently the 
risks he ran, the Russian admi- 
ral acted as if he were prepared 
to engage Togo. His squadron 
up-anchored and steered for 
the Shantung Promontory be- 
fore midday. The story is 
short and dispiriting. Togo, 
who was stationed again at 
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his old point dappui, En- 
counter Rock, as soon as his 
scouts informed him of the 
Russian’s movements, steered 
a course which would have 
brought him across the Tsare- 
vitch’s bows. The Russians 
were six battleships, the Jap- 
anese four, with six armoured 
cruisers. Bold as Admiral 
Witgeft’s intentions may have 
been, yet he made the “fatal 
half-turn” which discloses 
moral inferiority. He modi- 
fied his course to avoid clos- 
ing with the Japanese. That 
is, he allowed Togo to effect 
his object of shepherding him. 
By three in the afternoon, unless 
Witgeft contemplated a bold 
tactical move, and an engage- 
ment, his original course was 
lost to him. His object does 
not matter. Togo was between 
him and the Shantung coast 
when the Russian squadron 
suddenly disintegrated, and 
made its best speed back to 
Port Arthur. Whether the ad- 
miral ordered this manceuvre, 
whether the crews mutinied, 
we do not know. Probably 
the Russians had not sufficient 
coal to risk an action. Togo 
launched his destroyers after 
them, as his battleships had 
not now the pace of the Rus- 
sians. However, only a moral 
success had been gained. The 
incapacity of the Pacific Squad- 
ron was, however, definitely as- 
certained. To regain sea su- 
premacy, Russia would have to 
look to her European reinforce- 
ments. 

July was not marked with 
great navalactivity. The Vladi- 
vostock destroyers paid a visit 
to Gensen, and the cruisers 
carried out a buccaneering 
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raid into the Pacific, their 
successes being gained mainly 
over unarmed neutral shipping. 
It was in August that the 
day of reckoning was to come, 
No fleet had yet sailed from 
the Baltic to turn the balance 
in Witgeft’s favour. General 
Nogi’s army was steadily draw- 
ing its siege tentacles round 
Port Arthur. The last mo- 
ment for enterprise on the part 
of the Pacific Squadron had 
arrived. They had sufficient 
steam-coal for one decisive 
action. They must make 
their bid for freedom now—or 
be prepared to share the fate 
of the garrison that was grimly 
keeping the covetous yellow 
hands off them. On August 
the 10th Admiral Witgeft made 
his expiring effort. The pre- 
mises are very similar to those 
in the last previous sortie. 
The Russian squadron left the 
outer anchorage at Port Ar- 
thur about the same time, and 
Togo was waiting with his 
four battleships, two armoured 
cruisers, four protected cruisers, 
and several divisions of destroy- 
ers at Encounter Rock. The 
Russian squadron, consisting 
of six battleships, four cruisers, 
and two destroyer divisions, 
was steering for the promon- 
tory. On paper the Russian 
was the stronger force. Togo, 
however, had taken into ac- 
count the deterioration both 
in moral and matériel which 
his successful operations had 
caused, and this time he was 
determined upon a fleet action. 
But he was determined, if pos- 
sible, to prevent an escape 
similar to the last. He there- 
fore manceuvred in front of the 
Russian vessels, which were in 
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line-ahead, with the Tsarevitch 
as flag-ship in the van. By 
changing his formation from 
line-ahead to line-abreast, and 
back again three times, and then 
making a sweep to the south, at 
2.30 P.M. he had the Russians 
steering a westerly course, 
while his own squadron, in 
line-ahead, was steering a like 
course 9000 yards south of 
them. An hour and a half 
previous to this there had been 
some ineffective firing, but it 
was not until 2.30 P.M. that 
the real fleet action opened. 
We have only Japanese ac- 
counts, and the sketch pub- 
lished in the December number 
of this Magazine,! upon which 
to base our study of the detail 
of the action; for the Russian 
official accounts were of the 
«sketchiest, and the information 
hitherto supplied by the officers 
of the ill-fated Russian flag-ship 
have not been of high profes- 
sional value. But it is certain 
that for a considerable period 
the Russian squadron held its 
own, and we know now that 
one Japanese battleship was 
very seriously damaged. 

It must have been a grand 
spectacle, this the first fleet- 
action of modern warships in 
the world’s history. Is it not 
a trenchant lesson that the 
victory should have gone to a 
nation that sixty years ago 
knew nothing, and cared less, 
about our Western civilisation ? 
There seems something uncanny 
in the thought that the blood- 
red battle-flag, the emblem of 
a rising Eastern sun, should 
have triumphed over the blue 
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St Andrew’s Cross. But one 
can see the picture of those 
ponderous leviathans closing 
on each other as they rose and 
fell to the leaden sea. How 
their dull sombre-painted hulls 
suddenly belched out the 
flashes of lurid yellow that 
have taken the place of Nelson’s 
smoke. The splash and rico- 
chet of giant projectiles. The 
din and tumult of thundering 
chase and bursting shell. The 
shivering of metal plates and 
pungent pall of picric fumes. 
Then the shambles on the 
decks, the carnage in the tops 
and casemates. Already in 
this Magazine another pen has 
described the horrors of this 
very scene. 

The fight engrossed the 
squadrons all through the 
afternoon. The Japanese ad- 
miral, feeling his superiority 
in accuracy of shooting, de- 
creased the distance until the 
final issues were in the balance 
at 4000 yards. The sea was 
getting up, and Togo, who in 
the afternoon was joined by 
two more of his armoured 
cruisers, feared that a gale of 
wind might enable the Rus- 
sians to break through him. 

About half- past six the 
climax was reached. <A 12- 
inch shell hit the Tsarevitch 
just at the base of the fore- 
mast. Its burst killed the 
Russian Admiral and made a 
clean sweep of his flag-officers. 
At the same moment the Rus- 
sian flag-ship ceased to steer. 
She made a sweep to port ; the 
ships following her conformed to 
her erratic manceuvre. There 





1 “The War in the Far East: V., The Fall of the Mighty,” in ‘Maga’ for 


December 1904. 
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was no one in authority to 
correct the formation, and in 
five minutes the cohesion of 
the Russian squadron, which 
up to this moment had been 
admirable, was lost. Once lost 
it was never regained. The 
Japanese were not slow to seize 
their opportunity, and they 
poured a devastating fire into 
the medley of ironclads, which 
in their anxiety not to collide 
were furnishing a perfect tar- 
get at a murderous range. At 
this juncture the Japanese 
were joined by the second-class 
battleship Fuso and two more 
cruisers. The Russians broke 
up, and individually sought 
safety in flight, pursued into 
the darkness of night by the 
Japanese destroyers. Five of 
the Russian battleships and 
one cruiser returned to Port 
Arthur; the Tsarevitch, the 
Novik, and three destroyers 
escaped to German waters ; the 
Askold and a destroyer fled 
to Shanghai, and the Diana to 


Saigon. 
Thus ended the luckless 
Witgeft’s bid for freedom. 


Although we readily admit 
that Togo out-manceuvred his 
adversary, yet we cannot but 
think that the chances of 
war favoured the Japanese. 
There had been no diminution 
in the Russian fire, no sign 
of waning strength, until the 
lucky shot destroyed both the 
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admiral and the steering-gear 
of the flag-ship. The com- 
bination destroyed the co- 
hesion of the fighting line and 
caused a climax which, with 
ordinary fortune, even if the 
Japanese were in every way 
superior, might have been 
staved off until darkness or in- 
creasing weather saved them 
from a decisive issue. The 
damage sustained by the Tsar- 
evitch was not great. She was 
never touched near the water- 
line. Two large shells had 
entered her superstructure for- 
ward and another had ex- 
ploded on her after - turret. 
That was all she showed after 
a five-hours’ engagement, with 
the fire of the Japanese fleet 
concentrated on her at effective 
ranges. The damage to the 
other Russian battleships is not 
known, neither does it matter, 
as they returned to Port 
Arthur, if all reports are true, 
to be ignominiously destroyed 
as disarmed hulks by the fire 
from shore batteries. The 
damage sustained by the 
Japanese fleet has been jeal- 
ously concealed. But there is 
@ grave suspicion that it was 
more serious than it would at 
the present juncture be politic 
for the authorities to make 
known.! 

It was a dismal ending to 
the glory of a battle squadron. 
Two-thirds of its strength lying 





1 Since the above was written a report has come from Chefoo (December 8) 
that a Japanese squadron consisting of four battleships and two first-class 


cruisers had been seen at sea. 


repaired, or that a cruiser has been mistaken for a battleship. 


It may be that the damaged ship has been 


But the recent 


desperate efforts which Japan has made to destroy at any price the Russian 
ships in Port Arthur suggest that Japan’s navy does not look upon the voyage 
of the Baltic fleet as a menace quite so chimerical as it is generally believed to 


be in this country. 
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down to die in Port Arthur, 
the other third ignominiously 
fleeing to the shelter of a 
neutral flag, and accepting 
emasculation as the price of 
protection. A curious incident 
occurred with regard to the 
Russian destroyers which es- 
caped from this action. Two, 
pursued by Japanese boats of 
similar type, were deliberately 
beached on the Shantung 
coast a few miles from Wei- 
hai-wei. The stranded officers 
marched into the British port 
and craved protection from the 
naval Commander - in - Chief. 
Admiral Noel refused to have 
anything to do with them 
unless they complied with the 
international! usage with re- 
gard toneutral zones. Having 
no choice, the Russians sur- 
rendered their arms, and claimed 
the surrender privileges of dis- 
tressed belligerents. In Che- 
foo, however, another precedent 
was established. A Russian 
destroyer, the Reshitelni, sought 
a haven in this port. It was 
followed to its anchorage by 
two Japanese destroyers, and 
after twenty-four hours a 
Japanese officer boarded the 
Reshitelni and claimed her as 
@ prize, since he insisted that 
the vessel had coaled, and had 
failed to comply with the de- 
mands of the Chinese authori- 
ties that she should disarm. 
An altercation followed be- 
tween the Russian commander 
and the Japanese boarding 
officer, with the result that, in 
Mr Cowen’s picturesque lan- 
guage, “The Russians, there- 
upon, heaved the Japanese off 
the deck into the sea, and 
exploded the ship’s powder- 
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magazine, the crew all swim- 
ming ashore. The Japanese 
then took the Reshitelni in tow, 
and put to sea, claiming her 
as a lawful prize.” 

Before concluding the ob- 
sequies of the Russian Pacific 
fleet, we must place on record 
the expiring effort of the 
Vladivostocksquadron. Doubt- 
less, hoping that on this occa- 
sion they would not be disap- 
pointed in making a junction 
with the Port Arthur fleet, 
the three Vladivostock cruisers 
left port on August the 12th. 
Early in the morning of the 
14th they were in the Korean 
Straits. On this occasion 
Admiral Kamimura was ready 
for them with a squadron con- 
sisting of four armoured and 
two second-class cruisers. The 
Russians, naturally enough, 
tried to avoid an action against 
such a superior force. But the 
best pace of the troop is 
that of the slowest horse, 
and the slow Rurik brought 
the Russian squadron to battle. 
The Russian commodore stood 
gallantly by his consort, whose 
steering-gear was carried away 
by one of the first of the Japan- 
ese shells. Later, when the 
Rurik’s case was seen to be 
hopeless, the Gromovot and 
Rossia, badly damaged, steamed 
away. Kamimura left the 
lame Russian duck to his two 
second-class cruisers, and pur- 
sued the major portion of the 
Russian squadron. The Rus- 
sians were in bad case. Three 
of the boilers in the Rossia had 
been rendered useless, and she 
had eleven hits below the water- 
line, while the Gromovot had 
six. The collective casualties 
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amounted to 25 per cent of the 
united ships’ companies. But 
for some reason, hitherto un- 
explained, about ten o’clock the 
pursuing squadron sheered off. 
One can only conjecture that 
the Russian shooting had been 
too effective to warrant Kami- 
mura continuing the action, 
or that in the five hours’ en- 
gagement he had expended 
either his ammunition or his 
coal. He returned to the scene 
of the first encounter to find 
that the buccaneering Rurk 
had ceased to exist, having 
been sunk by the Naniwa. Six 
days later the gallant little 
Novik, which before all the 
Russian ships in the Far East 
has covered herself with glory, 
was engaged and destroyed by 
two Japanese cruisers while 
endeavouring to make Vladi- 
vostock. The long sweep which 
she had made after leaving 
Shanghai had almost exhausted 
her coal: this, and the many 
hurts she had received in 
action, had impaired her speed, 
otherwise she would never have 
been caught. Her history in 
this war should serve as a lesson 
to our naval architects. The 
ignominious destruction of the 
five battleships and two cruisers 
in Port Arthur roadstead by 
the Japanese shore batteries 
closes the naval operations for 
1904. The result is the most 
signal demonstration of the 
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triumph of skill, discreet en- 
terprise, and seamanship that 
the naval history of the world 
records, if perhaps we except 
the Armada. In ten months 
the united efforts of Japan’s 
naval and military forces have 
succeeded, while maintaining 
their own fleet as a serviceable 
striking force, in totally de- 
stroying six first-class battle- 
ships,’ eight cruisers, and a 
dozen lesser craft. They have 
also driven out of the field 
into neutral ports one first- 
class battleship, two cruisers, 
and four destroyers. The only 
remnants of the magnificent 
Russian Pacific fleet are the 
Gromovoi and Rossia, the fight- 
ing value of which is mat- 
erially reduced. The cost to 
Japan has been infinitesimal in 
comparison with the results 
attained. We believe Admiral 
Togo’s fleet at the present 
moment to comprise four 
battleships and eight armoured 
cruisers, irrespective of his 
smaller vessels, which have 
suffered about ten per cent 
in casualties. How far the 
power of this fleet has been 
impaired by the stress of war 
it is impossible to estimate. 
It may have deteriorated 
twenty-five per cent, perhaps 
more if the Russian gun-prac- 
tice was as good on the 10th 
and 14th of August as we 
have reason to believe it was. 





1 We have accepted the Japanese special telegrams with regard to the de- 


struction of the vessels in Port Arthur. 
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